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PREFACE. 



The origin of this volume is briefly told. Some of us 
have felt the want of. such a help in Sabbath School work. 
We were encouraged by experienced pastors and teachers 
to believe that in preparing it we should supply a need. 
The plan now executed was proposed. We ventured. 

That some errors have crept in, some faults or fancies 
of exegesis been admitted, is still possible. We are not 
satisfied. We have done what we could under the full 
pressure of parish labors. 

It was proposed at first to make a book to "cover the les- 
sons of six months. We were advised that the present 
plan would be more satisfactory. In instances, two and 
even three topics are treated in one sermon. We trust 
that this will be found, in all cases, an advantage to the 
discussions. 

The volume having been prepared and revised by joint 
authorship, is issued as the work of the Club. We pre- 
ferred to be personally unknown in our work. At the 
urgent request of our publishers we give our initials. 

' Such as it is, so prepared, by so many pens, under diffi- 
culties so peculiar, of which perhaps the greatest was the 
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PREFACE. 



nature of our topics, selected for us, assigned by lot, and 
each so extensive, we now dismiss it, invoking friendly 
criticism, and with a hope that it may aid the general 
reader, and, in particular, to the class for whom it has been 
written, to a deeper, wider, more spiritual understanding 
of the Holy Scriptures. 
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FIRST QUARTER. 



SAUL REJECTED. 

LESSON. ' GOLDEN TEXT. 

I Sam. xv. 10-23. Heb. xii. 17. 

i Samuel, xv. 23. 

"Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, he hath also 

rejected thee from being king" 

A graphic picture is the history of Saul. A few bold 
touches on the canvas, and his character stands out in 
startling impressiveness to all beholders. Saul was on 
trial. Would he prove equal to the trusts God had com- 
mitted to him ? Time would tell, and did, to Saul's dis- 
grace and ruin. 

The narrative before us brings two facts into striking 
contrast, Saul's opportunity and his failure. 

I. Saul's opportunity. 

It was a new era in Jewish history ; one of those tran- 
sitional and critical periods, when one man, like a Winkel- 
ried or Washington in struggles for independence, like a 
Luther or Wesley in church reform, throwing himself 
wisely into the breach, can change the future of his land 
or race. When the waters surge through a narrow chan- 
nel, the passage may be commanded by a single fort, while 
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in the inland sea beyond, a wide cordon of defences might 
be insufficient. The period of the judges was now to be 
succeeded by the period of the kings. Sublime was the 
opportunity at that juncture for a king of patriotism, genius, 
and high resolve. Principles were to be determined, pre- 
cedents established, government organized. A man of 
pure ambition would have hailed the opportunity, and have 
been nerved thereby to heroic deeds. 

And Saul, as Israel's king, was to be God's vicegerent. 
The theocracy still existed. God still claimed to be king 
of Israel, and required the Jewish monarchs to administer 
the government in his name. This gave Saul an added 
glory, a grander opportunity. He was God's representa- 
tive, doing God's work. Had he of himself, through his 
kingly presence, secured the throne, of his own responsi- 
bility devised schemes for Israel's advantage, he would 
have been but the petty king of a petty people. But, di- 
vinely appointed to enforce God's will, he had a new impor- 
tance ; his office gained a dignity otherwise impossible ; 
his work became a part of the divine plan for human good. 
His deeds, his will, were to be the will and deeds of God. 
Human ambition could not climb higher. 

And, further, Saul was under God's guidance and pro- 
tection. He need not walk in darkness, nor solve life's 
perplexities in the weakness of his own wisdom. As he 
was to act for God, God marked out a plan for him. The 
manner of the kingdom was written in a book, and laid up 
before the Lord (i Sam. x: 25) ; a code of laws had been 
given on Sinai ; the experience of the past, and the needs 
of the present, largely indicated his course ; and that there 
might be no mistake, a prophet was commissioned to stand 
by his throne and instruct him. The prophetic office was 
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equally important with the kingly, and throughout subse- 
quent Jewish history they existed side by side. The 
prophets were ever to the kings the voice of God, declar- 
ing the divine will to those appointed to execute it. How 
Saul's opportunity looms up under this • consideration ! 
He need make no mistakes, success is assured, for God 
will tell him what to do, and enable him to do it. To know 
this might make any man a hero. Man's failures almost 
always result from vacillating purposes, unwise decisions, 
self-distrust, and discouragement. Remove these obsta- 
cles, and greatness is assured him. What might not Saul 
have done with God to point out the way and sustain him 
in it ! He might have delivered the nation from foreign 
invasion, rescued it from anarchy, advanced national pros- 
perity by stimulating industry, secured the fullest recogni- 
tion of God as supreme ruler, prepared the way for the 
Messiah's coming and the world's conversion. For this 
was he appointed king, and God was ready to give his 
work success. There have been men of high aspirations 
for their country or their race, who have seen those aspira- 
tions strangled at their birth by adverse circumstances. 
Such men lived before their time. They were the pickets 
driven back discomfited on the advancing lines of human- 
ity, thus serving under God to arouse the coming race to 
duty, but not permitted to do the work themselves, or see 
it done. Such were Russell and Sidney, martyrs to con- 
stitutional liberty ; Roger Bacon and Galileo, persecuted 
for their devotion to scientific truth ; Savonarola and Tau- 
ler, reformers before the Reformation. They saw the need, 
but were powerless to secure the right. But Saul was not 
thus hampered. He knew that God was with him, and 
would uphold his work. He was not alone and unsustained,, 
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but buoyed up on the tide of divine favor he might ride on 
to victory. His opportunity was wonderful. We notice, 

1 1 . Saul's failure. 

His opportunity came, but passed unimproved. He 
was appointed, king, but failing in duty, was rejected 
His failure was due to disobedience. " Because thou 
hast rejected the word of the Lord, he hath also re- 
jected thee from being king." Saul's only possible suc- 
cess was in dependence and obedience. Apart from God, 
he was no more than other men ; he had no reason to 
anticipate success. Man's plans often come to nought. 
Breasting life's stormy sea, they are liable at any moment 
to founder. Saul's schemes were wrecked almost as soon 
as formed ; dashed upon the rocks, they soon beat to 
pieces, and the waves of God's anger swept over them. 
A higher law than those of human devising demands rec- 
ognition and obedience. And by the inevitable develop- 
ment of events, as Saul's case illustrates, even by the 
overturning of nations if necessary, it in time asserts its 
authority. In every conceivable relation in life we must 
find out God's will, and follow it. God may not have re- 
vealed the details of duty for every diversity of human 
need, but he has revealed the great principles that lie at 
the foundation of society. Let these be strictly followed, 
and they will unfold their applications to the individual case. 

Obedience, indeed, is indispensable in human life. All 
are under obligation to learn its import and necessity. 
That the second table of the decalogue opens with the 
command, " Honor thy father and thy mother," has a pro- 
found significance. The .child, stepping on life's threshold, 
finds itself meeting other wills to which its own must 
lend. And this opening experience is but the beginning 
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of like experiences ever after. Father and mother in child- 
hood, subsequently employers, friends, public opinion, the 
customs of society, local and national governments, above 
all, God, meet this will, step by step, and hedge it in. 
Man's great lesson is to run the line of freedom between 
the extremes of despotism and anarchy. This line is found 
in obedience to proper authority. He is free who can do 
what is his right, while strictly observing the rights of others. 
This is simply obedience. And he who proposes to ob- 
serve others' rights will not rest content till he founds his 
conduct on God's authority. He will know God's will, and 
shape his life thereby. There is scarcely a more compre- 
hensive word in morals than " obedience." Properly un- 
derstood, it indicates that which will make every man a 
patriot, a philanthropist, a gentleman, a hero, a Christian, 
and bring the human race, after its prolonged disorder, into 
perfect relations of love and usefulness to one another and 
to God. In short,, in just obedience is the fullest piety, 
prosperity, happiness, and success. 

Saul designed in the main to follow out God's plan. 
But he would obey only so far as the divine will coincided 
with his own. God's authorized messenger had forbidden 
a movement against the Philistines till the prophet should 
visit him with instructions and a sacrifice. Saul disobeyed, 
waited not, but offered the sacrifice himself. God com- 
manded that Amalek be utterly destroyed. But Saul 
spared their king and the best of their flocks. It was a 
direct conflict of authority. The question instantly arose, 
Who should be supreme in Israel ? should God or should 
Saul ? No wonder, then, that Samuel characterized Saul's 
sin as rebellion and stubbornness. Saul held his place 
only as God's servant to do God's will. He refused to do 
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that will. There could be but one issue. God must reject 
him. It seems incredible that this Jewish king should 
have ventured on such a high-handed act of defiance 
of the Lord of heaven, and yet it is no more strange 
than the daily conduct of millions of mankind. Saul 
was no more God's servant than are we ; his success 
no more dependent on his obedience than ours ; his ruin, 
if he opposed God, no more certain. And yet multitudes 
to-day, knowing that God reigns, demands of them certain 
.duties, can and will punish their disobedience, yet rebel- 
liously and stubbornly persist in rejecting the word of the 
Lord. 

It will be instructive to analyze Saul's disobedience, and 
discover its elements and causes. 

Saul had a weak character to begin with. He had no 
strength of purpose, no lofty ambition, no comprehension 
of duty or privilege. When summoned to be king, he hid 
himself among the stuff. When divinely anointed, ac- 
cepted of the people, and called of God to assume his 
duties, his courage failed him, and he weakly avoided re- 
sponsibility by returning to his father's fields. 

Had Saul's religion been what it should, his native de- 
fects of character might have been remedied. But it lacked 
the essential element of faith. What though he were 
conscious of his weakness, God had called him, and would 
care for him. But his weak faith, failing to recognize 
God's power, slunk back intimidated from duty. And, 
even worse, his religion was only a superstition. It was 
not based on profound reverence and trust, it was an igno- 
rant fear, a superficial confidence in forms. This appears 
in his disobedient sacrifice at Gilgal, his rash vow at 
Gibeah, his proposing to atone for sparing the flocks of 
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the Amalekites by sacrificing them as a burnt-offering ; 
his anxiety to worship before the people under Samuel's 
sanction, and his resort to necromancy in the agony of his 
last days. He recognized a supernatural power, but had 
no intelligent and trustful perception of a heavenly 
Father. Emphasizing the forms of worship, he forgot 
the importance of a consecrated heart. He was scrupu- 
lous on non-essentials, but flung the essentials of religion 
to the winds. He well deserved, therefore, Samuel's re- 
buke, "Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams." 

With this superstition rashness was closely linked. He 
did not measure consequences, but followed headlong, his 
impulses. His unwarrantable sacrifice, his hasty vow, his 
slaughter of the Gibeonites, and of the priests of Nob, . 
indicate this. Disobedience is rare in one who calmly 
searches out his wisest way before he acts. Saul would 
not do this, but childishly gratified his desire, only to real- 
ize the consequences when too late. 

Saul was unreliable ; he was unfaithful to his trusts ; had 
no regard for his promises ; was untruthful and hypocrit- 
ical. When anointed king, impliedly, if not formally, he 
promised to abide by the divine constitution of the nation ; 
but his first acts were to assert his independence of God. 
When Samuel came to charge him with disobedience in 
the matter of the Amalekites, he met the prophet with 
nauseous hypocrisy and a lie, for he said, " Blessed be thou 
of the Lord. I have performed the commandment of the 
Lord." Afterwards, time and time again, do we find him 
making promises to David and Jonathan, and then wan- 
tonly disregarding them. The very names of his children, 
as Dean Stanley reminds us, illustrate his vacillating char- 
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acter. His first son, Jonathan, is " the gift of Jehovah* ; " 
his second son, Melchishua, as some interpret the name, 
" the help of Moloch ; " his fourth son, Ishbaal, " a man of 
Baal ; " his younger daughter, Michal, " who is like God." 
What dependence can we put in a man who plays fast and 
loose after this fashion, trying to propitiate alike the ever- 
lasting God and the foul divinities of the heathen? If 
there be anything we demand in our fellow-men, it is that 
they be one thing or another. When they have entered 
into engagements, we require that they sacredly keep 
them. The foundations of society and religion are alike 
undermined by him whose word is worthless. He who is 
thus fickle, false, and untruthful will make a wretched 
failure. Opportunities may come, but are not improved. 
" Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel." 

Saul's selfishness incited him to disobedience. He had 
no high spirit of patriotism, no generous interest in others' 
welfare, no noble desire for God's glory. His aims were 
concentred on himself; he would obey God only so far as 
his own interests appeared to dictate. Observing the 
forms of religion, he thought his rebellious purpose hidden. 
He was willing to destroy all the Amalekites except the 
king. Him he wanted to grace his triumph. He was . 
willing to slay the vile and refuse, but the best of the 
sheep and oxen he retained for himself. So vanity and 
avarice persuaded this unhappy man, as so many since, to 
oppose himself to God. 

And how cowardly and mean did Saul become under the 
influence of his sin ! " I have obeyed the voice of the 
Lord," " but the people took of the spoil." An apt imitator 
of our first parents in charging on others, even to a triple 
assertion, his own guilt! The soul that is ingenious at 
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excuses is prepared for disobedience. When the police 
find a man with a burglar's kit of tools, borne in a carpet- 
bag of innocent appearance, they arrest him ; he is a 
dangerous character. When you find a man ever ready 
with a smooth answer in self-justification, beware of him ; 
his sins are professional, and his excuses the tools of his 
business. 

The essence of Saul's sin was in his conceit and self- 
will. He thought he knew best, and could improve on 
the divine command. He had the spirit, though not the 
boldness to confess it, of a certain French astronomer, 
who, thinking he had discovered some imperfections in 
the movement of the heavenly bodies, blasphemously said, 
" Had I been present at creation, I could have given God 
some good advice." The expression shocks us, and well it 
may ; but it is the secret thought of thousands whose lives 
of disobedience give it utterance more emphatic than 
could words. He who lives in impenitence and unbelief, 
or Christian inactivity, declares that he regards himself 
wiser than his God. 

And with this dreadful conceit is joined self-will, as the 
prophet calls it, "stubbornness." What else is disobedi- 
ence than this ? If you are not serving God, why is it ? 
Because you will not. There is no other reason. " Ye 
will not come to me, that ye might have life." Here lies 
the very marrow of our sin, in a stubborn and rebellious 
will. No matter what the life may be, no matter how far 
it may outwardly conform to the divine standard, if your 
own will controls you, and not the will of God, you are 
rebellious, disobedient, and sure of punishment. 

Now, have not Saul's opportunity and failure a lesson 
for us ? This is an age of concentrated importance, of 
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glorious opportunities. One day of the present is as' a 
thousand years before the flood. The world moves swifter 
than it did. Our influence to-day is a hundred fold greater 
than it could have been a thousand years ago. More 
experiences, more thought, more activity, is packed into 
these lives of ours than would have been possible in the 
sluggish days of old. When travel must be on horseback, 
when postal facilities and newspapers were unknown, when 
every petty nationality was at war with its neighbor, when 
only a few nations were lifted out of barbarism, and only a 
few individuals in those nations could read or write, what 
could one man hope to do ? But we ! We live in an age 
where any man can fire a cannon or start a train across a 
continent, or originate a thought that shall go echoing 
round the world, or proclaim a principle that, like an ava- 
lanche, gathering momentum as it goes, shall fling itself 
on ancient abuses, and bury them from sight. Opportu- 
nity do we ask for ? We could have no greater than this 
age affords. Especially is this true as to religion. This 
is emphatically an age when we may influence man to come 
to God ; an age of missions, of revivals, of successful 
preaching, of marvellous results from lay effort- Was 
Saul a king ? Did he venture on priestly functions ? ' 
Christ "hath made us kings and priests before God." 
The humblest Christian stands higher than did Saul, has 
royal dignity and power which Saul had not. We are 
God's appointed ambassadors to bring the world to Christ. 
We may mould, not a petty nationality, hemmed in be- 
tween a river and a sea, but the human race ; we may 
secure* not merely the temporal comfort, but the immortal 
happiness of our fellow-men. Every soul you meet pre- 
sents to you an opportunity of usefulness before which 
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earthly kingship pales into insignificance. And if Saul, 
as the servant of God, was assured of divine aid, much 
more are we. The Lord is our helper, for we are doing 
his work. "Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, immovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord." 

Let the thought be impressed upon us that this law of 
retribution rules in human life : reject God, and he rejects 
you. God sets before us a divine plan. That plan is 
revealed to us by the Bible, by Providence, and by the 
Spirit. These speak to us not less distinctly than did 
inspired prophet to Israel's king. God's plan is this : that 
we turn from our sins, trust in the Lord Jesus for salva- 
tion, and, as God's servants, do his glorious work on earth 
in leading souls to the truth, seeking the divine glory, and 
upbuilding his kingdom. In a word, we are to live for God 
by faith in Christ. Anything short of this is to reject 
God. And if we reject God, he rejects us ; he ceases to 
plan for our welfare, does not permit us to do his work, 
turns from us, and leaves us to rush on blindly to our ruin. 
Rejected* of Godl None can iiuagine the woe of such a 
state. 
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DAVID ANOINTED KING. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

i Sam. xvi. 1-13. 1 Sam. xvi. 13. 

1 Samuel, xv. 23. 

"And the Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day 

forward" 

A king was to be chosen in Israel, to take the place 
of tfie faithless Saul, who, on account of his sins, had both 
forfeited his own right to the throne, and disinherited 
his children from the succession. The new prince, God 
told Samuel, was to come from the family of Jesse, at 
Bethlehem. " Fill thine horn with oil, and go," said the 
Lord, "I. will send thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite, for I 
have provided for me a king among his song." Receiving 
this command, the prophet came to Bethlehem, and bade 
Jesse call his sons into his presence. When they were 
come, and the prophet saw Eliab the eldest, taken with his 
prepossessing appearance, he said, "Surely the Lord's 
anointed is before him. Put the Lord said unto Samuel, 
Look not on his countenance, or on the height of his 
stature ; because I have refused him : for the Lord seeth 
not as man seeth ; for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart." In like 
manner, seven sons of Jesse passed in review before the 
prophet, and of each the prophet, guided by divine intima- 
tion, said mentally, " Neither hath the Lord chosen this." 
" Are here all thy children ? " he inquired of Jesse. 
"There remaineth yet the youngest," was the answer, 
"and, behold, he keepeth the sheep." "Send and fetch 
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him," said Samuel, " for we will not sit down till he come 
hither." 

The lad was sent for, and brought in. What his per- 
sonal appearance was, as he came under the searching 
glance of the old prophet, and stood there in his shepherd 
dress, in the presence of his father and elder brethren, is 
pretty clearly intimated in the sacred narrative. He was 
of insignificant stature, compared with the eldest brother, 
Eliab, and of red hair, — resembling Esau more than his 
great ancestor, Jacob. His eyes, however, were remarka- 
bly bright, and examination discovered something interest- 
ing in his countenance. " Arise and anoint him, for this 
is he," said the Lord to the prophet, as soon as he had 
surveyed him. " Then Samuel took the horn of oil, and 
anointed him in the midst of his brethren. And the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon David from that day forward." 

This story, found among the sober annals of the Bible, 
reads like a romance. It suggests the fairy tale of Cin- 
derella, whose surprising change of fortune is so delightful 
to children ; or, better still, it reminds us of those actual 
surprises in real life, of which we read in secular history 
and biography, where persons ©f small promise in youth, 
by the possession of superior latent qualities, make their 
way at last to the front, outstripping and leaving far be- 
hind their petted associates, who were supposed to be their 
betters. 

Thus it was with Wellington and Peel, who were reck- 
oned dull boys at school ; and thus likewise with the dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar, Sir William Jones, who, when 
young, was neither bright nor quick to learn, but only 
patient ; and yet, through that prevailing patience, became 
one of the first scholars of his age. Such examples show 
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that truth is quite as wonderful as fiction, and that veins 
of the richest romance traverse the hard, rugged annals of 
real life. 

Other lessons, also, of a more practical import, are con- 
tained in the story of David's elevation to the throne of 
Israel. 

(i.) We should not judge people by their outward ap- 
pearance. Nothing is more natural or common than to do 
so. Saul, because of his manly beauty and majestic stature, 
because he stood head and shoulders above the rest of the 
people, seemed fittest to be their king. For the same 
reason, when a successor was to be chosen, and Eliab, of 
the sons of Jesse, stood before him, Samuel said, " Surely 
this is the Lord's anointed ! " Jesse, who ought to have 
understood his children, was apparently no better judge 
than the stranger Samuel, of what were their real quali- 
ties of mind and heart. He evidently was prouder of the 
wellrformed, stately elder sons than of the diminutive Da- 
vid, and predicted for them a nobler career in life, and so 
he trained them up to be courtiers and warriors, while he 
thought him fit only to tend the sheep. 

One wonders whether the mother of the boys did 
not better understand them. When Isaac preferred the 
stalwart Esau, because " a cunning hunter," and " a man 
of the field," fond of manly pursuits, and supposed him to 
be the child of Promise, Rebecca, with truer perception, 
assigned the heirship to the staid, home-loving Jacob, " a 
plain man," " dwelling in tents." The seer's power of read- 
ing the heart, and forecasting the futures of her children, 
is oftener the mother's than the father's gift. If it was so 
with the mother of Jesse's children, she was probably over- 
borne in her judgment by the stronger will of her hus- 
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band. But the judgment of God is according to truth, 
and cannot be set aside. How interesting are the exam- 
ples contained in his Word. Besides the striking ones 
of David and Jacob, there are its two greatest human 
characters, Moses and the apostle Paul. Aaron was supe- 
rior to his brother in eloquence and age — possibly also 
in personal dignity, notwithstanding the impressions we 
may have received from the work of Michael Angelo's 
genius ; but God, instead of choosing him to be the leader 
of his people, selected Moses, " a man of slow speech, and 
of a slow, stammering tongue." 

The appearance of St. Paul is revealed in that remark 
of his enemies, " His letters are weighty and powerful, but 
his bodily presence is weak, and his speech contemptible." 
Of his letters we all know somewhat. Bossuet, the great- 
est of French preachers, thought them the best specimens 
of human eloquence known. It is difficult to believe that 
their author had other than the most imposing personal 
appearance. But one fact, besides the remark above 
quoted, proves the contrary. When Paul and Barnabas 
visited Lystra, and the people, astonished at a miracle that 
was done, exclaimed, " The Gods are come down to us 
in the likeness of men ! " Barnabas, for his more majestic 
bearing, no doubt, was called Jupiter, the superior divinity, 
and Paul, the diminutive, inferior Mercury. 

As in sacred, so in profane history. To the comfort of 
the plain and homely it may be said, that real greatness is 
as often found associated with an unattractive personal 
appearance, as with beauty of form or feature. Like the 
surpassing eloquence of Patrick Henry, it frequently lies 
concealed beneath an awkward exterior, which assumes an 
appearance of grace and dignity only as the power of the 
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awakened genius illumines and ennobles it. Judge not, 
then, according to appearance, neither be partial to a fine 
dress, or grand demeanor, or high social condition. Dr. 
Guthrie, who often had nobles and great men to hear him 
preach, once said, " When I get into the pulpit, all men 
look much on the same level." It was because he then 
viewed according to the mind of God, as revealed in his 
Word. It should be our endeavor to regard men so habit- 
ually. Robert Burns, the Ayrshire ploughman, was surely 
the peer intellectually of any Scottish lord. And there is 
many a man in plain dress, who resembles Charles V. in 
his monkish cowl ; though coarse his raiment, beneath 
it is a kingly soul. When we think how often a mind of 
brilliant power is enshrined in an insignificant body, dwell- 
ing in a lowly state ; and when we think, on the other 
hand, of the little natures* to be found in fair bodies and 
imposing circumstances, where they are as incongruous as 
a monkey worshipped as a god in a splendid temple, we 
have great reason for not judging according to the outward 
appearance. 

It is a rule which parents need to observe in respect to 
their children. Do not underrate a child because he is 
not so tall and handsome, or otherwise so attractive, as the 
others. Because he is wayward, and tries your patience, 
or because he is dull and slow to learn, you are not to 
think that he is of poor promise, and will come to nothing. 
The most precious gems are the hardest to polish. What 
a jewel was hid in Augustine, who, when young, gave such 
anxiety to his mother ! What a brave heart and wonderful 
executive abilities were latent in Lord Clive, when a boy, 
whose fiery passions and untamable spirit then filled his 
parents with constant uneasiness ! Judging by such exam- 
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pies, the child which gives its parents much pain and 
trouble now may give them much joy in their old age ; 
and the one that mortifies them most at present may at 
last fill their hearts with gratitude. 

(2.) The story of David's anointment as king teaches 
that God is the real source of human greatness. He plants 
the soul with original germs of power, and he sends the 
occasions by which they are developed into life. Without 
any apparent reason, save that found in his own sover- 
eign choice, and against good reason, Jesse and the rest 
of the household probably thought, God selected the young- 
est, and seemingly the less promising of the family, having 
first rejected all the rest. David himself failed not to re- 
ceive this lesson, and to the end of his days speaks of 
himself as " the man who was raised up on high " by God 
alone. In a Psalm attributed \o him, found in the Sep- 
tuagint, he says, " I was small amongst my brethren, and 
the youngest in my father's house. I was feeding my 
father's sheep, and, — who shall tell it to my Lord ! He 
sent his messenger, and took me from my father's flock, 
and anointed me with oil of his anointing. My brethren 
were beautiful and tall, but the Lord was not well pleased 
with them." This view was no mere fancy of David's ; it 
was also God's own teaching. " Say unto my servant David, 
Thus saith the Lord, I took thee from the sheepcot to be 
ruler over my people, . . . and have made thee a great name." 

It is an interesting fact, that nearly all great men have 
the same conviction that God.has made them great, and 
not they themselves. While they recognize secondary 
causes, — the worth of personal energy and industry, the 
influence of patronage and aid of other men friendly to 
them, and the benefit derived from a lucky chance oppor- 
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tunely presented and properly improved, without some or 
all of which means they might not have attained to their 
elevation, — still they feel that back of these things, giving, 
directing, and controlling them, is the hand of God. 

Savonarola became the prior of the rich monastery of 
San Marco in Florence, through the patronage of Lorenzo 
di Medici. It was customary for newly-elected priors to 
pay a formal visit to the patron's palace, as an act of per- 
sonal homage, and to thank him for his favor. But Savo- 
narola saw things in a different light. Not Lorenzo, he 
said, but Providence, had brought him to Florence, and 
God had given him the office ; therefore he need thank no 
man for it. So the complimentary visit was not paid. 
His conduct may seem to have been ungracious ; but in 
that godless age it may have been needed to impress on 
men's minds a lesson whlbh they are prone to forget, viz., 
that promotion cometh from the Lord. Savonarola, how- 
ever, was a deeply religious man, and such a recognition 
of God as supreme, coming from him, does not surprise us. 
But the same conviction of ultimate dependence on God 
for their greatness is expressed by men not particularly 
devout. Napoleon felt it, and styled himself " A man of 
Destiny." Goethe realized it, as appears from the way he 
spoke of the genesis of thought. All the thinking in the 
world, he contended, would not of itself give a writer great 
thoughts. He could no more claim to be their author than 
the miner can claim to have made the gold which he 
finds. Of his own productions, the illustrious German 
says, " I was in the dark, and struggled on unconscious of 
what I was seeking, only I had (in what men called his 
genius, God's pure gift) a divining-rod which showed me 
where gold was to be found." " No productiveness of the 
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highest kind, no remarkable discovery, no great idea which 
bears fruit, and has great results, is in the power of any 
one ; but such things are elevated above all earthly con- 
trol. Man must consider them as an unexpected gift from 
above, — pure children of God, which he must receive and 
venerate with joyful thanks. In such cases man may be 
considered as a vessel found worthy for the reception of a 
divine influence. ,, 

Thus only can we explain the astonishing effects which 
sometimes are produced by men's writings and words. A 
single thought has given new shape to centuries, and indi- 
vidual men have, by their expressions, imprinted an indeli- 
ble stamp on their age. Consider how political and reli- 
gious revolutions are wrought " Now and again, in the 
course of ages, some one sets to music the tune that is 
haunting millions of ears. It is c&ught up here and there, 
and repeated, till the chorus is thundered out by a body of 
singers able to drown all discords, and to force the vast 
unmusical mass to listen to them. Such results as these 
come not by observation ; but when they do come, they 
carry away as with a flood, and hurry in their own direc- 
tion all the laws and customs of those whom they affect." 
It is an inadequate explanation of such revolutions to say 
that they are due to the contrivance or will of one man, or 
set of men. The result transcends the power of human 
achievement. God only is equal to such a stupendous 
work, and He alone is the author. And the original agent 
in the movement, who has been elevated to greatness and 
fame by it, is generally ready to confess this. 

Humility is one of the marks of true greatness. If, 
therefore, a man has the conceit to claim the sole credit of 
having attained to a great position, he is shown by that fact. 
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to be only a little man in a great place, like a piece of sea- 
weed, which the tide has thrown jip to the high-water mark. 

(3.) The story of David's anointment as king teaches 
the exalting influence of religion. " The Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him from that day forward." AH that 
David ever became, his greatness as warrior, ruler, poet, 
and prophet of the soul, proceeded from that unction of 
the Spirit. It imparted to him celestial strength. Some- 
thing of God's own might entered into him. 

There is elevation in great thoughts, and in the belief 
that one has the Divine protection. Such thought and 
faith as pervade the Twenty-third Psalm, — that the Lord 
is our Shepherd ; that he leads us along the path of life ; 
that we are never out of his care ; that he is with us in 
poverty, trouble, and in the presence of enemies, — our 
support in life, our hope in death, our Saviour in the world 
to come ; that he maketh our cup to run over, that he 
hath chosen us to a high destiny, and will enable us to 
attain it, — such an inspiring faith; vividly realized, must 
exalt a man. It took possession of David's heart that day, 
and never left it. 

But it was not merely the reception of a new, grand 
faith that made the elevating change in David. A man 
may have that, and yet remain an irreligious man, destitute 
of the Spirit's transforming power. When it is said that 
" The Spirit of the Lord came upon him from that time 
forward," it is meant that David came under the special 
inspiration of God, by which he was divinely qualified to 
be king, as Bezaleel the architect was qualified to devise 
works in gold, silver, brass, and precious stone for the 
adornment of the tabernacle. 

A man, in view of his capacity for such inspiration, and 
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its exalting effect upon him, has been compared to a crys- 
tal. As the crystal is permeable to the light, and capable 
of being transfigured with heavenly beauty by it, so man 
is permeable to God's Spirit, and exalted by its inspiration. 
The actual experience of this inspiration of the Spirit, and 
the consequent joining of the human life on to the divine, 
form the essential change which so impresses us in the 
lives of the great Bible saints and eminent Christians of 
later times. Comparing them, as they were before the 
change, with what they became after it, the difference is 
as marvellous as that which passed over the face of Ste- 
phen, when it became " as the face of an angel." They 
are lifted above their ordinary human level. " The beauty 
of the Lord our God " is upon them. " He enriches them 
with wisdom, fills them with a supernatural confidence, 
opens resources of character, and shows them to the world 
in the grand fellowship of his own majestic life ; . . . and we 
discover, in what they show of heavenly fire and bright- 
ness, how much it signifies that God comes into men, or 
can, in the communication of himself. "What is man," 
exclaims the Psalmist, " that thou art mindful of him, or 
the Son of man that thou visitest him ? " Before the vis- 
itation of the Spirit — nothing. Severed from God, he is 
as a drop of water, or particle of sand, separated from 
the system of the world. Imagine, if possible, such an 
alien particle. How utter its impotency! how vain its 
isolated life ! There is no place in the universe for it. It 
is out of harmony with all things, subject to mighty attrac- 
tions and repulsions, buffeted by hostile forces, driven 
hither and thither in space, tortured and vexed in every 
way, but nowhere embraced and sustained by gracious 
Nature's power. 
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Suppose, now, that such an outlawed particle is at length 
mercifully received into the system of the world. Its ac- 
tivity is not thereby diminished, but regulated and adjusted 
to the great rhythmic harmony of creation. The same law 
which fashioned and rules the planets governs its motion. 
It is preserved from annihilation by the adamantine chain 
which sustains the universe. The strength of the universe 
permeates it, and it partakes of its grand, cosmic life. So 
is it with man, when, recalled to the purpose of his being, 
he becomes reconciled to God, and, through inspiration of 
the Spirit, partakes of his fulness. 

This is no pleasing fancy, but sober truth. Conspicuous 
examples of its verification shine through all the ages. 
What shall be said, therefore, in view of this elevating 
influence of religion, of the idea, so widely prevalent, that 
a religious life, the work of the Spirit, is attended with loss 
of dignity and grace of character. Many- young people 
are half ashamed of becoming Christians, lest somehow 
they should thereby become less worthy in men's eyes. 

A sad misconception of that wherein man's highest ele- 
vation consists. Does the touch of the sunbeam spoil the 
crystal ? Does the union of the rain-drop or the grain 
of sand with the system of the universe destroy its dignity, 
or make it ? 

Much more does the participation of the soul in the life 
of God, through the work of thie Spirit, give it perfection 
of grace and dignity. The Spirit found David a despised 
shepherd, and made him a king. So it exalts us all. For 
it is said of " him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood," that he " hath made us kings." 
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DAVID AND GOLIATH: 

A SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

I Sam. xvii. 38-51. Phil. iv. 13. 

Philippians, iv. 13. 
" / can do all things through Christ which strengthened me" 

The name of David's father was Jesse. He was an old 
man when David was a small boy. All men seem old to 
little boys and girls ; but David's father was so old that he 
seemed aged to the grown-up men and women about him. 

The place where the old man Jesse lived was south of 
Jerusalem. His house was in a village on the top of a 
hill ; so that David, with any of his seven brothers or two 
sisters, by going to the edge of the village, could see far 
over the valleys and hills in every direction. When he 
grew large enough, his father sent him to take care of the 
sheep that were feeding upon the hills that he used to 
watch while living at his home in Bethlehem. The sheep 
were not safe there as they are on the farms in our own 
country. Fierce wild beasts were living in caves on the 
hillsides, and used to prowl and growl about, ready to kill 
and eat sheep or lambs, if nobody was guarding them. 
Once a bear came, and at another time a lion, to get a 
sheep while David was taking care of the flock. Instead 
of running away from the flock, and leaving them to the 
cruel teeth and claws of the lion and the bear, he chased 
them, killed them, and saved the lamb that they were 
carrying away to eat in their lair. But David did not 
boast and swagger about what he had done, to show peo- 
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pie how smart he was. He was not one bit proud and 
vain, but told others that the Lord had given him strength 
to do what he did. The paw of the bear, and the paw of 
the lion, armed both with strong, sharp claws, had not hurt 
him because God helped him. David believed he could do 
a great deal through God, who strengthened him. 

While David was watching the sheep so bravely, three 
of his older brothers were soldiers in the army under Saul, 
that was watching the army of the Philistines. Nobody 
knows how long his brothers had been away from home ; 
but they had been gone long enough for their old father to 
be anxious about them. He wanted to hear from them. 
As there were no post-offices nor mail-carriers in those 
days, and besides as very few even learned to write, the 
only way in which he could hear was to send somebody all 
the way there. So David was chosen as the messenger. 
He left his flock to find his brothers, after some one else 
had been put as keeper in his place. His father gave him 
about half a bushel of roasted or parched wheat or barley 
and ten loaves to carry to his brothers. These loaves were 
not thick and large as the loaves of bread we make, but 
were thin and flat, looking just like large griddle-cakes. 
If made as they now are in Palestine, the ten loaves could 
be rolled together, and easily carried in one hand, or be 
buried in the half bushel of parched grain. While Jesse 
remembered his soldier-sons, sending food from home to 
them, he did not forget their captain, but gave David ten 
cheeses for him. I cannot tell you as much about the 
cheeses as about the loaves, without guessing, and each 
one of you might guess as well as I can ; but after we had 
got through, and tired each other out with guesses, we 
wouldn't know anything more about the cheese than when 
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we began. In reading the Bible, when you come to some- 
thing that you don't know, try to learn what it is ; but never 
be satisfied with guessing. Whatever the cheeses were, 
they were not too heavy for David to carry along with 
what he was to take for his brothers. 

He started very early in the morning on his father's 
errand. From his hill-top home he could look across the 
western hills (many of you would call them mountains), 
where his path lay. It would take six or seven hours of 
hard walking before the camp of Israel could be reached. 
Before the morning star had faded in the late dawn David 
was on his way, if he were not a later riser than Eastern 
travellers usually are. I think that he would want to carry 
his heavy bundle of presents before the sun rose, and 
while the air was cool. His way wound down the valleys 
towards the sea, and was not without danger. The cruel 
Philistines averran the whole country ; their savage bands 
plundered and murdered the helpless Israelites. In the 
turns of his path, David had to be on his guard against 
meeting such a company, who would have been very sure 
to take the grain, bread, and cheese for themselves, and 
might have kept David . from ever seeing again either 
brothers or father. But David was both wise and strong ; 
so he reached in safety the camp where his brothers 
were just as u the host was going forth to the fight, and 
shouted for the battle." Looking across the narrow valley, 
he saw, on the other hill-slope, the army of the Philistines 
drawn out in battle array. Neither army went down into 
the bottom of the valley, but waited for the other to climb 
up the hill, and force the fighting. There they were shout- 
ing, striking swords and spears against their own "re- 
sounding shields," and daring each other to cross and 
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begin the attack, when David came to the line of wagons 
which formed a part of their defence, and from behind 
which they had just marched. He left his baggage, or 
burden — not his "carriage," but the thing he had been 
carrying — in care of the proper officer, and hastened to 
his brothers, and was talking with them, when from the 
other hill-slope two men left the ranks of the enemy, and 
marched down to the little plain in the bottom of the 
valley. Goliath, bright in complete armor, followed his 
armor-bearer to challenge any one in all Israel brave 
enough to meet him in single combat. He shouted, so 
that all could hear, " Choose you a man for you, and let 
him come down to me. If he be able to fight with me, and 
kill me, then will we be your servants ; but if I prevail 
against him, and kill him, then shall ye be our servants, 
and serve us. I defy the armies of Israel this day ; give 
me a man that we may fight together." Each time that 
the Israelites saw this great giant, and heard his terrible 
voice, and looked at his heavy sword and strong spear, 
with its iron head, they thought it would be better to fight 
some other day ; so that they ran back behind their line 
of wagons, and staid there out of reach. 

Now, I do not want you to- think either that Goliath was 
the brave man that he seemed to be, or that the Israelites 
were the cowards that you might take them to be. Goliath 
was a giant at least seven and one quarter feet high, per- 
haps even ten and a half. The head of most men would 
not have come higher than his elbow ; so that I don't 
think the great giant was at all brave in daring men of 
half his size to fight with him. When a big boy wants to 
fight with a little boy, we call him a coward. Then, long 
before Saul was king, the Philistines had stripped the Is- 
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raelites of every weapon, and did not allow them the use 
of iron or brass except for ox-goads, ploughshares, and, 
possibly, one or two other things. ' Th£ Israelites were 
armed for the most part with clubs, goads, and other 
simple weapons of wood and such iron as they were able 
rudely to shape from their farm tools ; while the Philistine 
was well armed from head to foot. His armor was his 
strong fort ; he stood inside of it, and dared some little 
fellow, who had no such fort, and could get none, to come 
and fight him. Goliath was no hero ; he was only a great 
bully. 

Yet he succeeded in frightening the soldiers of Saul so 
that no one dared to fight him ; nor did they, as an army, 
dare to attack the army of the Philistines. King Saul had 
offered a great prize to any one who would kill the giant. 
He was to be given great riches and the king's daughter 
in marriage and was to be made a kind of prince in the 
land besides. One only of these gifts would be a great 
prize ; but the three together were almost enough to turn 
one's head. But the sight of that dreadful Goliath, with 
his huge form, strong voice, and great spear, was enough 
to make men forget all about the three prizes, and look 
only to their own safety, even if they had felt before like 
fighting the giant. When the time comes to do a thing, 
people very often change their minds, and think of some- 
thing feasier or safer. , 

If there were such men among the soldiers of Saul, 
David did not belong to them. In the very presence of 
the army, drawn in battle array, while the Philistine giant 
was shouting his defiant challenge, David was undismayed ; 
his courage rose with danger ; he asked one and another 
soldier about what the king had offered, in such a way that 
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they understood that he was willing to accept the challenge 
of the giant, if Saul would take him as Israel's champion. 

Before long the oldest brother, Eliab, heard of what 
David was doing, and rebuked him. He felt that David 
was too young to know the danger he was trying to face, 
and too vain in trying to show himself before the people. 
He advised him to go home, and take care of " those few 
sheep " in the wilderness, instead of trying to play the 
part of a grown-up soldier so far away from his father. 
These are not the exact words he used, but this is the 
meaning of them. He thought his youngest brother was 
proud ; he was angry at him for it, arid wanted to humble 
him ; he spoke unkindly to him for thsse reasons. 

But David knew that no such feeling as pride was in his 
heart. He loved the God of Israel, and the people of 
Israel ; his faith let him see what the soldiers, trusting in . 
their own strength, and so fearing the greater strength of 
the giant, had been unable to see ; he saw the Lord God 
on the side of his people ; God's voice had been louder in 
the thunder than the giant's in defiance ; God's arm had 
been stronger in the earthquake than the giant's in battle ; 
God would lend his strength and skill to the man trusting 
in him. David, though but a lad, being filled with such 
great thoughts, was stronger than mighty men. 

He spoke with such confidence and courage, that at 
last his words reached the ears of the king, who sent for 
him. 

When the king saw how young and small David was, he 
judged as unwisely as the rest. He was not as bitter as 
Eliab, the oldest brother, had been, but he expected very 
little from David. There was such a vast difference be- 
tween the size and strength of David and Goliath that it 
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must have seemed to all that David could have no chance 
of success. But he was confident ; nothing that the king 
said could daunt him ; he was sure that the Lord would 
help him in the fight. Though he was so much weaker 
and smaller than the giant, his firm trust in the Lord won 
at length the confidence of Saul, who consented to accept 
him as champion of Israel to fight against the champion 
of the Philistines. "And Saul armed David with his 
armor, and he put an helmet of brass upon his head ; also, 
he armed him with a coat of mail." But for some reason 
David did not wish to wear them. Armor that would fit 
so large a man as was Saul, would scarcely suit so small a 
man as David. Saul's armor may have been selected to 
distinguish and honor David ; but it was probably offered . 
because the only one in the possession of Israel. This 
latter view is the opinion of a very learned historian, 
Ewald. If this is the case, that Saul's was the only com- 
plete suit of armor that all Israel had, it shows how poor 
and weak they had become under the cruel tyranny of the 
Philistines; and we cannot blame them for dreading to 
attack so fierce a foe, and one so much better armed than 
themselves. 

While these facts explain Israel's fears, they exhibit 
David's courage and confidence. 

In trying the armor he found it awkward and clumsy, 
because he was not used to it. So it was laid aside, and he 
ran down the hill to meet the giant, taking only his staff, 
leathern bag, and sling. When the bed of the brook was 
reached, he chose five smooth stones, put them in his 
satchel, and ran on to meet Goliath. But when Goliath 
saw what a boy had been sent against him, he was angry, 
and felt that Saul was mocking him. He called David a 
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dog, and cursed him, threatening to cut him to pieces, and 
to feed his flesh to the birds and the beasts. 

" Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me 
with a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield : but I 
come to thee in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God 
of the ajmies of Israel, whom thou hast defied." He told 
him that God would bring to pass upon him, and the host 
of the Philistines, the very threats and curses that his own 
lips had spoken : " That all the earth may know that there 
is a God in Israel. And all this assembly shall know that 
the Lord saveth not with sword and spear : for the battle 
is the Lord's, and he will give you into our hands." 

David did not speak these brave words of trust in God 
without believing them. He felt in his heart the deep 
truth that he spoke. So, when the Philistine hastened to 
come near David, he fairly ran to meet the Philistine, in 
the very face of the enemy. He was confident that God 
would not let him be hurt by sword or spear, but would 
bring him off victorious. This confidence made his eye 
true, and his hand steady. When he hurled the stone from 
his sling, it made his aim sure and his arm strong. The 
stone crushed through the giant's forehead, and " he fell 
upon his face to the earth." The sling and stone of the 
youth, strengthened by God, were mightier than the sword 
and spear of the giant, relying on his own strength. God 
brought it about that the sword, which was to shed the 
blood of Israel, beheaded the champion of the Philistines, 
and was first tarnished by that red harvest of dreadful 
slaughter which followed so quickly when the enemy fled, 
and Israel pursued. The Lord gave his people a great 
victory that day by the hand of David. In remembrance, 
and as a trophy of it, he put Goliath's armor in his tent ; 
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and afterwards, when he became king at Jerusalem, it was 
kept among other trophies. David was praised by the 
people, and honored by the king ; but the best 1 gift, and 
the one he treasured most, was the love of Jonathan. 
When David so bravely stood against Goliath, he not only 
slew a foe, but made a friend. God gave him a double 
blessing, for " It came to pass, when he had made an end 
of speaking unto Saul," before whom he had been taken by 
the general, " that the soul of Jonathan was knit with the 
soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own soul." 

The story is now told of how the Lord helped the young 
man David slay Goliath, the great giant of the Philistines, 

and gave him something sweeter than slaughter to keep 

• 

the help in mind — even the life-long love of a true friend. 
A pure friendship sprung, as white lilies, from the red field 
of battle ; and the love of David and Jonathan grows nearer 
to our hearts than the event that brought them together. 

But do you know that David had greater and fiercer 
giants to kill than Goliath was ? It is even so. He met 
some against whom he struggled, but did not call on God 
to help him ; and he was beaten while the giants triumphed. 
These were his passions, which he allowed to drag him into 
great sins ; but he afterwards called on God to help him 
slay them. God heard his prayers, and sent his aid, so 
that David became a famous giant-killer, — not of big men, 
but of big sins r — and these are the very hardest giants of 
all to kill. 

Yet these giants are the very kind that God wants to 
help each of you slay. Sometimes the giant of Falsehood 
comes, urging you to speak his lies. Then, big Self-will 
frowns, commanding you to do what he wants, instead of 
what father, mother, teacher, and Jesus want. Mean-faced 
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Ridicule sneaks in, to shame you by a laugh from doing 
what is right. Burly Laziness, yawning and stretching, 
bids you hate to study, and to shirk work. All that is bad 
in you — a big giant in the best — tries to keep you think- 
ing so much of this world, and of the things that are in it, 
that you will forget all about heaven and the good things 
there. Then, mighty Pride rises up, and says that you are 
good enough as you are, and where you are, when Jesus 
Christ asks you to take his hand, and walk with him, that 
he may teach you how to be better, and lead you to a purer 
place. 

These are the names of some of the giants that attack 
all children. I cannot give you the names of all now, but 
I have given enough to show what bad giants there are 
ready to hurt you. No one of yon may be attacked by all 
the giants at once. Some of you may suffer from only 
one or two giants; but each child has some bad giant 
standing near that is ready to hurt ; not by sword, or 
spear, or club, but by making the child naughty, unkind, 
disobedient, false, and unbelieving. 

Now, the "Golden Text" tells, just how to get rid of 
every giant that troubles you. Not by your own strength ; 
not by saying, many times over, " I am going to be better ; " 
but by praying to Jesus Christ for help, and by believing 
that he will really help you. Faith and prayer will be your 
true sling and your smooth stone, by which the giants 
shall be slain — every one. You will be strong and happy 
in feeling and saying, " I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me." 
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DAVID IN THE PALACE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT, 

I Sam. xviii. 1-16. Prov. xvi.7. 

i Samuel, xviii. 14. 

" And David behaved himself wisely in all his ways, and the Lord 

was with him" 

• 

Seldom in history has one in public position appeared 
to greater advantage than did David in the palace of Saul. 
Not Sir Walter Raleigh, or John Milton, or Sir Matthew 
Hale displayed so eminent virtues under circumstances 
not unlike. The life of a courtier is not conducive to 
virtue, and consequently we gaze with surprise and admi- 
ration on the spectacle presented in our lesson of a char- 
acter of spotless excellence developing amid temptations to 
corruption commonly overpowering. " I have found Da- 
vid," was God's own testimony, " a man after mine own 
heart, which shall fulfil my will." In this brief life of ours, 
in which we are called on so generally, in church and 
state, in social life and business relations, to assume offices 
of public trust, we shall do well to study the example of 
David under like circumstances. Our theme, then, is 
this : • — 

The conduct obligatory on one in public position. " And 
David behaved himself wisely in all his ways." What 
was the wisdom David showed ? 

I. In taking responsibilities, he followed the guidance 
of Providence. 

His simple rule was to meet the present duty as it 
came. He was sent to feed the sheep. He did it well, 
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delivering them from the lion and the bear. He was 
called to be anointed as the future king. He received his 
anointing, and as God opened the way no further, he went 
back, without complaint, to his simple shepherd life. Sum- 
moned to be Saul's minstrel, he performed the menial task, 
and when no longer needed, retired to his father's farm. 
The war with the Philistines opened. Jesse's elder sons 
were permitted the exciting life of the camp, but David 
was needed at home ; and though he might have plead his 
ability in war (i Sam. xvi. 18), his position as royal armor- 
bearer, his future kingship, he submissively remained at 
Bethlehem. But at last his patience was rewarded ; his op- 
portunity came. Sent on a message to the camp, the way 
opened for a deed which won the applause of the people and 
the notice of the king. He was immediately appointed to 
the colonelcy of a regiment, and afterwards, as the king's 
son-in-law, he became, it is supposed, commander of the royal 
body-guard. These honors David neither sought nor de- 
clined. Whatever a divine Providence laid on him he cheer- 
fully undertook. • He did not urge his claims. He was not 
troubled that his merits for a while should go unrecognized. 
He had no anxiety to precipitate the promotion divinely 
promised. He was content to wait God's time. A rare 
quality in human nature ! How few have that calmness 
of faith, and that forgetfulness of self, which enable them 
to abide patiently in obscurity till God summons them to 
public service ! God's method is to lead us on, step by 
step. Fidelity in one stage introduces us to another, till 
the end is reached. Whatever we have to do, let us not 
fail to do it, for we know not, when we have passed through 
this narrow and dismal passage-way of the present, what 
doors of entrance into some brilliant hall may swing apart 
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at our approach. Let us not seek to advance ourselves 
otherwise than God appoints. David must be shepherd 
before he can be king. Growth in inferior stations must 
fit one for positions of publicity. 

But- David wisely shunned an evil in the opposite direc- 
tion. He did not shirk responsibility. When a divine 
Providence plainly opened the way, he would not decline 
to enter. It is not for us rashly and unsought to venture 
on responsibilities, but when they are urged an us by oth- 
ers, whose interests are at stake, why should we hesitate to 
test our ability by a trial ? David had a modest and praise- 
worthy ambition to equal the demands made on him. 
Some men fail in life because too timid or self-depreciatory 
to take positions for which they are well fitted, and to 
which others invite them. David never ran from respon- 
sibilities. If wild beasts attacked his sheep, he met them. 
If Goliath of Gath shook his ponderous spear over cower- 
ing Israel, David, when others failed, faced the insolent 
Philistine. If Saul appointed him a military chief, and 
challenged him to dangerous expeditions, he would not 
refuse. • We need in this age .men of like heroic sort. 
When a good man is called to office, let him, though self- 
distrustful, though at personal disadvantage, take the place. 
If God appoints him to it (and he may know God's will), 
he has no right to decline. Otherwise has our land no 
hope. . If in any church, officers or Sabbath-school teach- 
ers are needed, let those selected recognize the wish of 
fellow-Christians as the probable expression of God's will, 
and meet the responsibility. It is easy to find excuses in 
inexperience, or a sense of unfitness, or a pressure of other 
duties ; but before a resolute purpose to carry faithfully 
whatever burdens God appoints, such excuses are swept 
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away as the dust flies from the passing train. One of the 
greatest difficulties in church work lies just here. None 
are willing to assume responsibilities which some must 
carry. Who shall take them ? Not one of us but is in 
some respects unfit. And yet, with these dulled, crudely 
shaped instruments, God chooses to do his work. We 
must then do our best, and leave the results to him who 
uses us. 

II. David, in his public position, was wise in performing 
his duties faithfully. 

He had enlisted in the king's service ; he was, therefore, 
obedient to the king's command, and " went out whither- 
soever Saul sent him." What lesson is more difficult or 
important than that of obedience to rightful* authority ? 
No man can govern others unless he can submit to gov- 
ernment. Saul's palace was David's training school. 
David, as king, would scarcely venture on excesses under 
which he had smarted as a subject. A period of subjec- 
tion is needful to fit one for stations of rule. So far as 
others have a rightful supremacy let us keep our wills in 
abeyance. Our wills should be related to each other as 
are the orbs of night, which move swiftly through space 
without collision, each in its own path, each receiving and 
sending forth an influence which holds all in their place. 
Too much have we a chaos, these wills clashing in wild 
confusion, each striving for the mastery, each reluctant to 
yield a proper submission to the rest. He is wise indeed 
who holds his will firmly to its own orbit, directing his 
course carefully between servility and obstinacy, maintain- 
ing his independence, and yet yielding where obedience is 
due. We must be self-poised, able first of all to control 
ourselves. 
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David did his duty well, in that he did it unselfishly. 
The public man, deputed to represent the people, must not 
neglect their interests that he may use his position to reap 
a harvest for himself. When the gangrene of corruption 
eats into the national heart, there is no hope for the na- 
tional life. Fortunate was Saul to have a servant who met 
his duty without a selfish eagerness to advance himself. 

How many in David's place would have leaped to the 
thronie over the dead body of the king ! The histories of 
ancient empires are dreary catalogues of such bloody 
usurpations. Goaded by Saul's cowardly attacks upon his 
life, David might naturally have found justification in the 
deed. Did not Saul's wretched misgovernment call for 
interference ? Was not David popular ? had he not mili- 
tary authority ? was he not divinely anointed as the king's 
successor? Why not anticipate a little, rid the country 
of a tyrant, and further his own interests ? But such con- 
duct was impossible to David. He was too unselfish, and 
too true to principle, to advance himself by deeds of 
wrong. 

But perhaps most noticeable was his unflinching fidel- 
ity. He stood in his lot till God permitted him to retire. 
It was not pleasant to be brought in daily contact with one 
whose distempered brain was plotting him mischief, and 
whose swift javelin might any moment drink his blood. 
It was not easy to bear the cruel wrong without a swift 
revenge ; and if revenge were forbidden, either by pru- 
dence or piety, he was, at least one would think, at liberty 
to withdraw. But David would not cowardly flee from his 
responsibilities. It must first be plain beyond mistake 
that there was no recovery for the insane king, and that 
not mere momentary bursts of passion sought him harm, 
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but rather a deliberate purpose of evil. Who that aban- 
dons his plans, or his duties, at the first reverse, can hope 
for success ? Poets have embalmed for us the heroism of 
Horatius at the bridge across the Tiber, of Casabianca, 
of the sentinel at Pompeii, of the Rhode Island engineer, 
who, knowing the death in store, guided his train till its 
fatal plunge through the open draw. A like spirit did Da- 
vid show in the palace of Saul. It is just such heroic fidel- 
ity to duty that we need in life's stern emergencies. ' Let 
us stand where God puts us till God releases us. 

III. David, in his public position, was wise to cherish 
exalted virtues. 

Thus his acts were not superficial, the mere dictate of a 
worldly prudence ; they were born of the heart. Some- 
times a calculating policy leads to an outward obedience, 
an apparent unselfishness, a temporary fidelity. But such 
veneer soon wears off. Let virtue in the soul render a 
faithful performance of duty certain. Thus was it with 
David. His standard of morality was altogether different 
from that of the barbarian age in which he lived. 

We cannot fail to observe his modesty. In such a swift 
and remarkable advance, an older head than his might 
easily have been turned. We wonder as we read of the 
ovations given to Washington, after the Revolution, how, 
for example, at Trenton, a company of young ladies waited 
for him as he approached on horseback, and strewed flow- 
ers in his path, singing the while an ode of gratulation, — we 
wonder that the great man should have maintained his na- 
tive modesty. Much greater was the temptation to David, 
when the women of Israel, with song and dance, praised 
him in ill-considered compliment above the king. They 
are most liable to pride who leap by sudden advancement 
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to unexpected honor. And yet David bore himself mod- 
estly. He felt unworthy of a royal alliance. " Who am I, 
and what is my life, or my father's family in Israel, that I 
should be son-in-law to the king ? " Nothing is more at- 
tractive or rarer in one in public station than modesty. 
The tendency of the age is 'to become self-sufficient and 
boastful. David's reply meets us like a refreshing breeze 
from the mountain. We must, indeed, acknowledge that 
self-assumption and loud pretensions may for a time gain 
the popular ear, and secure a temporary success. But 
charlatans are soon discovered, and the multitude, taught 
by experience, go back with an increased appreciation to 
those more trustworthy prophets whose testimonials are 
partly in their modesty. A false estimate is abroad as to 
the value of self-conceit in gaining life's advantages. Ger- 
tain demagogues would have our young men believe that 
swagger and bluster are the highway to success. But from 
David to this day facts testify the contrary. True worth 
is not given to self-assertion, nor are any but the most 
ignorant content to take a man, without examination, at his 
own valuation. The world loves rather to say to those 
who modestly wait, " Come up higher." 

David had a virtue most rare in those early days : a chiv- 
alrous regard for what is due between man and man. It 
was not that false honor which an unchristian world has, 
to such a- degree, made its religion, and which, though pre- 
serving some of life's courtesies, has swelled many a breast 
with pride, and driven men to the duellist's death. It was 
that high-toned honor which would not allow him to take 
advantage of others, to return evil for evil, to plot against 
his king. It was such a spirit of manliness, that he was 
bound to make any sacrifice of advantages to preserve his 
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self-respect. He had a warm sympathy for his fellow-men. 
Devotedly attached to the king's son, he was surely capa- 
ble of a sincere pity, may we not even say, regard, for the 
shattered king. His heart was so full of kindness, that 
even those who would most naturally be jealous of him 
held him in esteem, for we are told that " he was accepted 
in the sight of Saul's servants." Now, here is' certainly 
an essential to success in all positions of influence and 
publicity. Here is a quality which it is pre-eminently wise 
to. cultivate. He who would be kindly received, and do 
good in a responsible position, must be, not merely affable, 
— for to be this is but an outward condition, and may be sim- 
ply a surface appearance, — but also tender, chivalrous at 
heart. A large heart will make itself felt, no matter what 
the circumstances. It can no more be concealed, or its 
blessing repressed, than the midsummer heats," or the noon- 
day light. Public position is only too apt to dry up the 
fountains of kindly feeling. When; then, one in public 
life pours forth his genial soul in sympathy, and for the 
blessing of others, he is like an artesian well in the desert, 
towards which weary caravans haste for refreshment and 
life. There was evidently a remarkable magnetism in Da- 
vid, what Dr. Bushnell calls " atmosphere." And it sprang 
from that generous, loving nature which glowed within, 
and sent its cheerfulness without. 

IV. It was a part of David's wise behavior at court, 
that he based all on religious principle. The same spirit 
animated him in the palace that sustained him in his terri- 
ble conflicts, as a shepherd, with wild beasts, and his still 
more dangerous encounter with the Philistine giant. The 
Lord that had delivered him hitherto (1 Sam. xvii. 36) 
should deliver him still. It were impossible for David to 
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have had such wonderful success, and to have behaved so 
wisely, had he not been controlled by religious principle. 
David's soul was on fire with the poetry of devotion. .His 
days and nights of shepherding had been favorable to medi- 
tation. The .loneliness of the Judean hills, the flocks of 
sheep browsing happily through the valley, the wild deer 
drinking at the brook, the firmament of blue through which 
he peered in heavenward aspirations, the thunder clouds 
marshalling heavily athwart the sky, the golden sunsets 
decking all the west in grandeur, the silent night through 
whose lengthened hours solemnly marched the mysterious 
stars, — all these, as many of his Psalms prove (Psalms 1. 10; 
"xxiii. I, 2 ; xlii. 1 ; xix. 1 ; lxxvii. 17, 18'; xxix. 3-9 ; lxxiv. 
17 (?) ; xxxiii. 6 ; viii. 3), had made a deep impression on him, 
and, joined to his familiarity with the written word, had 
stirred in him the profoundest religious feelings. As a re- 
sult, when he left his retirement for the perils of court, he 
came not alone. The Lord was with him ; and he who could 
not wear the aimor of Saul, was yet clad in a coat of mail, 
which, welded by no human artificer, defended him from a 
more dangerous foe than the giant of Gath. David lived not 
in his own strength, but in the strength of God. This is in- 
dispensable to a successful performance of arduous duties. 
Without piety, the most splendid gifts are powerless to 
carry a permanent blessing to a dying race. They may 
lift one above his fellows, as the balloonist swings in mid 
air beneath his gaudy air-ship with its pennons flying, but 
without piety he is as much at the mercy of events as is 
the aeronaut when the gale springs up, drives his frail bark 
across the stormy sea, and rends his silken vessel into 
fragments. Without piety the most splendid gifts of intel- 
lect, eloquence, attractiveness, genius, are a tremendous 
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energy, ungoverned, and like the talents of Napoleon, Vol- 
taire, Byron, Burr, may drive, nations into ruin, and indi- 
vidual souls into the blackness of darkness forever. Every 
man, then, who stands out before others as a leader, as one 
to whom others look for counsel or encouragement, must 
gain his strength from God. Thus armed, shall he over- 
come every difficulty of life. For it is written, " When a 
man's ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him." 

•And this brings us to the concluding thought,, that if 
one in positions of responsibility behaves himself wisely as 
David, like David, also, he has his sufficient reward in the 
fact that the Lord is with him. What want we more than 
this ? Is not the divine presence inclusive of every bless- 
ing ? If the Lord be with you, you have an assurance of 
divine approbation which brings to your soul a peace which 
passes all understanding ; you are certain that all present 
discouragement will result in your ultimate good, for such 
is the divine promise ; and you can say, as did David him- 
self in the light of his experience, " The Lord is oil my 
side, I will not fear ; what can man do unto me ? " 
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DAVID AND JONATHAN. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

I Sam. xx. 35-42. Prov. xviii. 24. 

i Samuel, xx. 41, 42. 

"And as soon as the lad was gone, David arose out of a place to- 
ward the south, and fell on his face to the ground, and bowed him- 
self three times : and they kissed one another, and wept one with 
another, until David exceeded. And Jonathan said to David, Go 
in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn both of us in the name of 
the Lord, saying, The Lord be between me and thee, and between 
my seed and thy seed forever. And he arose and departed: and 
Jonathan went into the city" 

To man's nature, companionship is an equal delight and 
need. He was made for it ; continually seeks it ; and, 
without it, can attain to neither happiness nor moral 
health. And history affords some pleasing illustrations 
of that closer relation which bears the name of friend- 
ship. But neither in ancient or modern prose or verse 
is there any other at once so remarkable and charming as 
the story ©f David and Jonathan. As a picture of mutual 
devotion, rising above every adverse influence, it is of un- 
surpassed beauty. To its simple truthfulness to nature, 
the kindred classic tales, so often rehearsed, make only 
distant approaches. 

At the time of their first recorded meeting, David was a 
youth not far from twenty years of age. He was ruddy, 
and of a beautiful countenance ; goodly to look to ; agile 
and strong. He was a cunning player upon the harp. 
Already he must have given some .signs of those poetical 
gifts which made him, for after ages, the " sweet singer of 

4 
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Israel." He was a mighty valiant man, and a man of war ; 
prudent also, and magnanimous. Best of all, the Lord was 
with him. That he had been anointed future king seems 
to have been as yet known only to the prophet Samuel 
and in his own father's house. Jonathan was older. Judg- 
ing from an allusion to a younger brother, he must have 
been at least thirty. Like his father Saul, he was power- 
ful and active. In language similar to that often applied 
to ancient heroes, both father and son are described as 
" swifter than eagles, and stronger than lions." Like Da- 
vid, he was skilled in archery and slinging. As commander 
of a portion of Saul's standing army, on more than one 
occasion he had exhibited heroic daring. He was large- 
hearted, unselfish, and a favorite with the people. 

How natural that these two should be powerfully drawn 
together ! So, at least, it was. As the. youthful David, 
unassuming in his demeanor as he was in his simple shep- 
herd garb, returned from his victory over the Philistine; 
and was hailed, in triumphal song, as Israel's deliverer, 
" the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul." At once they 
entered into a mutual covenant, and sealed wkh gifts a 
bond which, for all ages, has been the best model of true 
friendship. 

We notice, first, that it was disinterested. Of every 
such relation, this is the essence and charm. It is out- 
gushing and spontaneous. No fellowship deserves the 
sacred name of friendship, which does not rise superior to 
calculations of personal advantage. We do not suppose 
that the first meeting of David and Jonathan, after the 
triumph of the former. over Goliath, was the first in fact. 
Saul's question, '.'Whose son is this ? " may indicate that 
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Saul had forgotten the lad whose harp charmed away his 
melancholy, or, more likely, he desired to know of what 
sort of parentage such faith and valor had sprung. Jona- 
than, then, has seen David before. And it is by no means 
likely that he had forgotten him. With what eager interest 
does his eye follow the stripling, as, with only his sling, and 
shepherd's bag, and a few smooth stones from the brook, 
he approached the insolent champion of the Philistines ! 
Whether, as the giant falls, and the shouts of Israel's host 
go up, the passion which fills his breast is chiefly gratitude 
for a great deliverance, or admiration of a youthful hero's 
valor, we need not try to guess. But from that moment 
the brave Jonathan takes the heroic David to his heart. 
And how severe the test to which their mutual vows were 
subjected ! Jonathan was a prince ; the king's son. He 
was heir to the crown. And so much had he been in favor 
with the people, that, on one occasion, their uprising had 
saved his life. But popular favor now turns in another di- 
rection. Jonathan's name is obscured. A shepherd boy 
is greater than he. The acclamations of the multitude are 
no longer either for his father, the king, or for tumself, the 
prince. They are for the hitherto unheralded son of Jesse. 
More than this, it soon begins to appear that, in other re- 
spects, he is the declining and David the rising star. It 
looks more and more as if David is to be future king : not 
he. How natural that, towards such a rival in favor and 
fortune, there should be uprisings, in the heart, of jealousy, 
even of hate ! Here is where Jonathan's nobility comes 
out in a way that is truly wonderful. Not a trace is dis- 
closed of bitterness or of envy towards his appointed sup- 
planter. So far is he from that, he watches for David's 
life and interests as one would for his own. The story 
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helps to a better faith in our kind. Notwithstanding all 
the heartlessness we seem to see lurking behind smiles and 
honeyed words, it is safe to believe in disinterested affec- 
tion. We need not linger to insist that to emulate such a 
spirit is at once safe and noble. 

Notice, next, that this friendship Was mutually help- 
fuL The proof of this was not in the exchange or be- 
stowal of gifts. That was then, as now, largely a fashion. 
Jonathan was not wanting in the filial spirit. He was at- 
tached to his father. He . cheerfully identified his own 
fortune with his. " Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their death they were not di- 
vided." And yet bis fidelity, as a son, did not lessen his 
eagerness to be helpful as a friend. For a time he suc- 
ceeds in warding off the outbursts of Saul's madness. But 
even more of his heart, more indeed of the heart of both, 
comes out in that crisis of affairs when all appeals, whether 
to Saul's gratitude or to his sense of justice, alike fail. 
David, encompassed with dangers, beseeches : " Therefore, 
thou shalt deal kindly with thy servant ; for thou hast 
brought thy servant into, a covenant of the Lord with 
thee." And Jonathan, perceiving the ruin his father's 
madness is bringing upon all his house, entreats : " And 
thou shalt not only, while yet I live, show me the kindness 
of the Lord, that I die not ;. but also thou shalt not cut off 
thy kindness from my house forever ; no, not when the 
Lord hath cut off the enemies of David, every one from 
the face of the earth." But the most rich in beauty is the 
scene presented further on, where, escaping his fathers 
eye, Jonathan sought and found, and strengthened the 
hand of his friend in the wood. 

We have said that true friendship is outgushing and 
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spontaneous. But this does not preclude the idea of 
mutual helpfulness. We are not to disregard what Lord 
Bacon has so well described as its precious fruit. " This 
communicating of a man's self to his friend," he says, "re- 
doubleth joys, and cutteth griefs in halfs ; for there is no 
man that imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth 
the more, and no man that imparteth his griefs to his 
friend, but he grieveth the less." Then, " whosoever hath 
his mind fraught with many thoughts, his wits and under- 
standing do clarify and break up, in communicating and 
discoursing with another ; he tosseth his thoughts more 
easily, he marshalleth them more orderly, he seeth how 
they look when turned into words, — finally, he waxeth 
wiser than himself, and that more by an hour's discourse 
than by a day's meditation." Thus friendship, he tells us, 
not only " maketh a fair day in the affections," it also 
" maketh daylight in the understanding." These are but 
hints of the varied benefits to be derived from worthy 
friends. Hence the test to which offered friendship should 
always be subjected. Will it bear good fruit ? So close 
a relation may do us harm as well as good. And bear in 
mind that the harm does not always ' come of those who 
wish us ill. Your companion only wishes, perhaps, to 
have you share what he regards as pleasurable and right. 
Do not fail, therefore, to keep your eyes open. Ask, now 
and then, Is this friendship helpful ? Does it bear good 
fruit ? Does it improve my mind, my manners, my morals ? 
Does it stimulate my best j>owers ? Does it kindle aspi- 
ration for the best things ? Does it make wrong doing 
harder, right doing more easy ? " He that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise, but a companion of fools shall be 
destroyed." 



* / 
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Notice, in the third place, that this friendship was 
exalted and beautified by religion. Both were remarkable 
for their religious faith. It was this that inspired their 
deeds of valor. They attributed their victories, not to 
their own prowess, but to the arm of God. They went 
forth in his name. They gave to him the glory. In their 
mutual relations, God was the chosen witness of all their 
vows. The best service they rendered to each other was 
that of religious cheer and consolation. The very last in- 
terview which Jonathan sought with his friend had this for 
its aim : " He strengthened his hand in God." It has 
been a question whether the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood does not forbid particular friendships ; whether they 
are quite consistent with broad benevolence towards all. 
And it should not be forgotten that the new life, common 
to all believers, is a strong and delightful bond. The com- 
munion of saints is by no means a small part of the be- 
liever's joy. Nor is it a small part of the strength and 
hope of the church. Therefore, " Let brotherly love con- 
tinue ! " " Let us provoke one another unto love and good 
works ! " Let there be more of that mutual discourse by 
which the common flame is fanned ! Nor is it needful to 
insist that the true life of God in the soul goes out in be- 
nevolent regard to all. But in proof that, in all this, there 
is nothing to forbid the closer ties of particular friend- 
ships, it is enough to appeal to the example of Christ. 
His love embraced the world ; the farthest off and the 
lowest down. For all his disciples he cherished a peculiar 
regard. And yet there were three of the latter to whom 
he revealed more of his heart than to the rest. They saw 
his glory on the mount. They witnessed his sorrow in 
the garden. Then, there was one who was named " the 
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disciple whom Jesus loved." There were many homes to 
which his coming brought healing and joy. But tq none 
did he resort as he did to that at Bethany. The common 
fellowship of all believers is grounded in their common 
spiritual life ; particular friendships have for their basis 
those peculiarities of character, taste, and feeling by which 
one is especially suited to the want of another. Religion, 
then, does not forbid the latter. It approves, purifies, ex- 
alts, and adorns them. But it also demands recognition. 
It is not needful that friends should agree in all their 
tastes. So much the better is it when each can bring to 
the other something which that other has not. It is not 
indispensable that they shall have no differences of opinion. 
But, coming to religion, we approach a domain where dif- 
ferences are not simply undesirable. If they are radical, 
they involve great risk. Not that one is to stand aloof 
from all with whom in religious thought and feeling he 
does not agree. By no means. It is his duty to go out 
after them. By courteous attentions and kindly inter- 
course he should gain an entrance to their hearts. This 
he should do for his own good and for theirs ; for the sake 
of the church and the Master's honor. But we were 
speaking of a closer intimacy. And inevitably this will 
prove a great religious hinderance if it be not a great reli- 
gious help. If it does not strengthen faith in religious 
truth, it will undermine it. If it does- not make godly liv- 
ing more easy, it will make it harder. If it does not make 
you think more of Christ and heaven, it will make you 
think less of them. 

We can but echo the words of a master of one of the 
great English schools to his pupils. " If," he says, " any 
one of you has enough regard for his own soul to be really 
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anxious to get to heaven, and therefore to live from first to 
last a Christian life, I cannot advise him to link himself in 
anything which he can call friendship with one who has 
no such anxiety. Not only I cannot advise him to do so, 
but I tell him that he cannot." Are the words too ear- 
nest ? Are they not altogether true ? However brilliant a 
wandering star may be, is not the company of the meek 
and lowly safer and sweeter ? 

It remains to be said of this friendship that it was 
lasting. Of much called by this name, this cannot be said. 
It springs up in a day, and dies as soon. The breath of 
envy blows it away. A new friend supplants the old. It 
is ruptured by imagined slights, or hasty words, or con- 
flicting interests, or the intermeddlings of jealousy or hate. 
None or all of these could shake that of David and Jona- 
than. Hardly anything has come down to us, even from 
David's seraphic pen, which surpasses, one might almost 
say equals, in lofty sentiment and poetic fervor the elegy 
called forth by Jonathan's death. How pathetic its closing 
lament : " I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 
very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. How are the 
mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! " 

It was a saying of one of the Christian fathers, that 
" the friendship that can cease was never a true one." We 
incline to believe that Jerome was right. He referred, of 
course, not to mere intimacy, such as may spring from 
motives of interest, or partisanship, or an accidental coming 
together of half-congenial minds. He referred to a mutual 
attraction grounded in the deeper qualities of the mind 
and heart. Such friendships are more often formed in 
earlier life. " For grafts of old wood to take, there must 
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be a wonderful congeniality between the trees." But once 
formed, they last. The fountain of their mutual sympathy 
will never run quite dry. Fortune cannot alienate them ; 
distance cannot sunder them. Their interchanges, by pen 
or speech, may be brief and far apart ; but, let it be given 
to them to meet when old age has whitened the locks of 
both, and the joy with which they will grasp each other's 
hands, and look into each other's faces, will be as the glad- 
ness on the face of Nature, when 

" Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops." 

Moreover, writers of the highest eminence have expressed 
their belief that particular friendships will form a part of 
the perfection of the saints in glory. There, as here, we 
shall seek and enjoy companionship. The Scriptures surely 
warrant the hope that we shall there have the continued 
knowledge and love of those with whom we have been in 
holiest sympathy here. What new friendships may spring 
up between those who "follow the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth," we must wait to know. 

The practical drift of all we have gathered from this 
story is, to impress the value of true and worthy friends. 
To be without them may be a great fault ; " a man that 
hath friends must show himself friendly." It is always a 
great misfortune. In life's battles a trusted helper can 
make the victory of the strongest and bravest doubly 
sure ; but he must have something to offer besides a sin- 
cere, generous, warm heart. Going astray himself, or 
satisfied with lower good, he may do you only harm. 
When most needed, he will fail you. 

For his best friend, then, the wise will choose the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, the " Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother." After all, human friendships- are but as the 
nether springs. The upper are in him. He has a side 
for all, and a side for every mood. There is no quality to 
be desired not found in him. He is strong and wise, 
tender and kind. Nor is he gloomy or sonlbre. He 
reclined at the wedding in Cana before he stood by the 
grave at Bethany. Then, how large and abundant are the 
benefits of his friendship ! The pardon that brings peace, 
and the grace that purifies, the joy of the present, and the 
glory of the hereafter, are all his gift. By and by we shall 
be summoned forth on a lonely journey. Then, if it does 
not now, the way will seem one of very thick darkness. 
How shall the soul find sure footing, and safely reach the 
farther shore, if there be none to guide it ? He, whose 

divinity forgives our sin, and whose humanity feels our 

• 

sorrow, — he alone can then help us. To him it is given 
to open the heavenly doors, and usher the penitent and 
believing into everlasting mansions. Surely we shall need 
him then. Do we not need him now ? He receiveth sin- 
ners ; can you not receive him ? Make trial of his friend- 
ship ; open to him all the chambers of your heart ; and 
" his coming will be like the morning ; as sweet and as 
sure." They that have done this are heard, as they re- 
count, first their sins, and then his patience and grace, to 
say, as David did of Jonathan, " Very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me : thy love to me was wonderful." 
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DAVID SPARING SAUL. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

I Sam. xxiv. 1-16. Rom. xii. 17. 

1 Samuel, xxiv. 6. 

" And he (David) said unto his men, The Lord forbid that I should . 
do this thing unto my master, the Lord's anointed, to stretch forth 
mine hand against him, seeing he is the anointed of the Lord. 

The sparing of Saul is treated in the. Scriptures as 
one of the most important incidents in David's life. 

We infer this from the fact that it is so fully recorded ; 
and especially from the fact learned from the titles, that it 
is made the theme of at least four of the psalms. 

In treating this event in its connection with the text, we 
shall make a brief review of the motives which David had 
to take the king's life, and proceed to the inquiry, What 
led him to save Saul ? 

The following were reasons for slaying the king : — 

David had great wrongs to revenge. On three occa- 
sions. Saul had attempted his life. He had taken from him 
his wife, and wedded. her to another. He had cast his jav- 
elin at Jonathan, David's bosom friend. When David fled 
the court, Saul had pursued him, like a wild beast, from 
refuge to refuge, till he was weary of life. He had driven 
him to remove his father and mother to the protection of 
a foreign prince. Such wrongs called for blood. 

Another powerful incentive was ambition. He had been 
anointed by Samuel ; he might now be king ; only one life 
interposed between him and the throne. 

To measure justly the power of both the motives now 
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mentioned, we must consider the spirit of the rude age in 
which David lived, a thousand years before Christ. Law 
was not sacred ; restraints were feeble ; life was cheap. 
The amazement of Saul at David's clemency is better 
evidence what the times were than any example. " If a 
mail find his enemy," he exclaims, "will he let him go well 
away ? " David was a man of his age — a man of blood. 
His fierce, inward struggle is seen in his exclamation, 
" God forbid that I should do this thing ! " He shrank 
back as from the brink of a gulf, over which he was about 
hotly to plunge. 

Another motive was Saul's misrule. We can scarcely 
conceive the resulting miseries of the nation. Whence 
came David's company of six hundred hopeless men, some 
criminals, but many of them of the best men in the 
nation ? 

Under Saul, public affairs had grown desperate. He 
had trampled upon law ; he had even violated religion. 
By the hand of Doeg, the Edomite, he had murdered the 
high priest and all his household of eighty-five souls, be- 
cause Ahimelech had dared, on a single occasion, to harbor 
David in his flight. The land was overrun by armed 
marauders, arid by Philistines. 

This ruin David surveyed with grief and indignation. 
The people* were his flock ; he beheld them as sheep with- 
out a shepherd ; he felt himself competent to rule ; was it 
not his duty ? Why not wrest the helm from the hand of 
this God-forsaken madman, at a blow put an end to an- 
archy, and immediately commence, before it should be too 
late, that brilliant course of foreign war and internal 
administration which was to make his reign and that of 
Solomon, his son, forever illustrious ? 
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To these reasons his soldiers added another, most influ- 
ential of all : " God," they said, " has put your enemy into 
your hand." What interpretation of the manifest provi- 
dential fact more obvious than their rude camp-logic drew : 
" Saul is here to be killed ? " David might sin in permit- 
ting him to escape, might thus be going in the face of 
Providence. 

Nevertheless, with all the motives impelling to his 
destruction, David spared Saul. 

Why? We ask this question with his sullen, angry 
men. Why did he venture thus to trifle with Providence ? 
to adopt their reasoning ? 

One reason may have been that he loved the king. For 
Jonathan's sake, for Michal's sake, for Saul's own sake, for 
what he had been, fpr what he still was, he loved him. 

Another restraint, -very weighty with David, was philoso- 
phy. He was a man who sought to live reasonably ; he 
was a man of proverbs. Thus he quoted "to Saul, in justi- 
fication of his conduct, this sentence of the ancients : 
w Wickednesss proceedeth from the wicked." It would be 
a most interesting inquiry to seek the influence of his 
training in inspiring Solomon's love of wisdom, and in- 
clination to proverbial discourse. Scattered throughout 
the Psalms are passages which belong rather in a collec- 
tion like Solomon's proverbs than in a book of prayers 
and hymns. One psalm, in particular, has, throughout', this 
proverbial structure, and should be read in connection with 
the release of Saul. It is the thirty-seventh, and com- 
mences thus : " Fret not thyself because of evil doers." 
On David's theory of conduct, it was not wise to take the 
king's life. 

A third motive, not less urgent than these now men- 
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tioned, was loyalty to Saul. David was an outlaw, but not 
of choice. He had been driven into the rocks ; he never 
lifted hand against the king ; he called him, " My master, 
my lord, the king ; " his attitude was almost abject ; " he 
stooped to the king, with his face toward the earth, and 
bowed himself." He used expressions only to be under- 
stood as we think of the humiliations of an Eastern court ; 
he was a " hunted partridge," a " dead dog ; " he was a 
"flea," "a creature so small," one quaintly observes, " that 
it is not easily found ; and, when found, is not easily 
caught ; and, when caught, is but a poor prize, especially 
for a prince." These expressions are to be understood as< 
protestations of steadfast loyalty. 

David had still another reason for sparing Saul. He was 
loyal to a greater King; ht owed a higher allegiance. 
This is his own explanation of his conduct. 

We cannot understand David if we leave out of view 
his religious life*. He was a man of profound piety. From 
the time of his anointing by Samuel, the Spirit of the 
Lord had been upon him. He had wrought within him as 
he tended his flocks. Great thoughts were stirring in his 
breast as he led the sheep over the lonely Judean hills — 
thoughts of God, his law, his glory, his government, of the 
insignificance and the hopeless guilt of man. The eighth, 
the nineteenth, the twenty-third, are of his shepherd 
psaftiis. Hunted into outlawry, he was the same man 
still — a man of God, a man of psalms. At least fourteen 
of his most elevated compositions are ascribed, by title, to 
this period of his life. We think of him, among the rest- 
less men who gathered to his standard, as a captain of 
freebooters. Read these psalms of the wilderness, — the 
seventh, the eleventh, the thirty-fourth, the fifty-third to 
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the fifty-ninth, the one hundred and twentieth, the one 
hundred and fortieth to the one hundred and forty-second, 
— and perceive how false is the impression. In the cave 
Adullam, in intervals of his flight, he sat down by his harp, 
and poured out his soul in strains such as had once, in 
happier days, beguiled the king of his madness. And 
there the mighty men gathered to him, and listened, spell- 
bound, and smitten with awe, as the Spirit passed for the 
time upon them too ; and Joab, and Abishai, and Asahel 
were among the prophets. 

David had been much with Samuel. To him he had fled 
• when he withdrew from the court. Doubtless they had 
talked of the affairs of the kingdom. He knew that God 
had chosen Israel for his people, and was • resolved to 
be honored by them, humbled by judgments however ter- 
rible. Eli and his house had been set aside, because they 
were not the men for godless times. Samuel's sons had 
been set aside. Samuel had been rejected by the people, 
God saying, " They have not rejected you ; they have 
rejected me." Saul had been given to them as a king, to 
be a blessing if he and they should follow the Lord ; oth- 
erwise a curse. The people turned from God. Under the 
powerful restraint of Samuel, Saul followed for a time ; 
but he, too, broke away. David knew the sad story of his 
rejection. He and the old prophet at Ramah had often 
talked of it, and lamented over Saul. At such times* how 
had Samuel, with affectionate and tearful solemnity^charged 
him to obey God ! He resolved to obey. He counselled 
with Samuel. He inquired at the ephod. Nathan and Gad 
accompanied him as his seers. God was with him. Being 
x)f such a spirit, he watched the indications of Providence. 
God had not told him to slay Saul. He had promised to 
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deliver him — this only. Unbidden, he dared not put forth 
his hand upon his king. He spared the Lord's anointed. 
The Lord's anointed ! How much these words meant to 
David ! Yes ! the blood-stained, God-abandoned man, 
lying there on the rocky floor, was sacred in David's 
eyes. After all, he was God's man, to spare or to slay. 
True, David was himself anointed of the Lord. True, 
Saul had as much reason as he to say, " The Lord forbid 
that I should stretch forth my hand against the Lord's 
anointed." But if so, then how much the more did it be- 
hoove him to guard as sacred, in presence of his rude 
followers, and of the nation, what had been set apart 
by Jehovah ! This was right. This was obedience. Da- 
vid obeyed.* He was sorely tried. He found relief in 
prayer. Within the solemn, high-arched cave, his bronzed 
soldiers, standing angry, irresolute, ready at a word to 
cleave the royal sleeper's skull, with wonder saw him bow 
himself — for was it not there that he uttered the prayer 
of the cave ? He cried to God, " O Lord, thou art my 
portion in the land of the living ! Attend unto my cry. 
Deliver me from my persecutors. Bring my soul out of 
prison." He rose from his knees at peace, his determina- 
tion fixed. Any way, whatever might befall, he would trust 
in the Lord, and obey his commands. Saul might still 
hunt- him ; he might slay him on this spot. So let it be. 
He would trust and obey. Of these stones God could 
raise up kings for Israel. And he obeyed. 

David's loyalty was something broader than has thus 
been described. He was the anointed Shepherd of Israel. 
As such he represented the people. He was loyal to the 
divine kingdom in the nation. Who in this distracted 
land stood for God? without faith in whom the nation 
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was ruined, could never, in fact, be a nation ; when the 
heart of the people was corrupted, their hope broken ; 
when the proud experiment of a king had been tried, and 
had utterly, disastrously failed ! 

Who believed in God now that the priestly race, with 
the exception of a single, solitary survivor, was extinct, 
and Samuel, the last of the judges, was lying in his house 
at Ramah, stricken with death ? David believed in God ; 
David stood for God. Under him a nation was to be cre- 
ated out of elements so antagonistic, so chaotic ; not a 
mere political society, but a divine state, with the idea of 
God underneath it, in it, pervading it. It was to be born 
in an outlaw band, in the cave Adullam. Should he dare, 
before such men as followed him, if there were no higher 
reason, to show any lack of most scrupulous reverence for 
the Lord's anointed ? The bold and glorious men were 
here who were to become the ministers and bulwarks of 
his kingdom. Where was Joab, the princely courtier, the 
future prime minister, and commander of armies, to learn 
that reverence for the king!s person which should lead him 
in horror at Absalom's crime, even to brave the king's dis- 
pleasure, and slay that rebellious prince ? that loyalty to 
the God of Israel which was to make him bold to warn his 

* 

royal master against numbering the people without the 
divine approval? How should this man become, as he 
did, the flower of loyalty? Through his master's disci- 
pline. It was through the training of David that his fol- 
lowers were trained ; and never could he have given them 
a grander example than on this eventful day. He knew 
how he should be judged, how bitterly his heated soldiery 
would blame him ; but he was not, on this account, harsh 
or imperious with them. Rather, I conceive, he was gentle 

5 
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and patient. He would explain to them his motive ; he 
would seek to inspire them with the same high loyalty, the 
same faith in God, the same resolute obedience. Very 
happily has one applied to the case of David and his men 
a passage from the thirty-fourth psalm. The leader has 
gathered his band about him. " Come, ye children," he 
addresses them, " hearken unto me, and I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord. . . . The eyes of the Lord are upon 
the righteous, and his ears are open to their cry. The face 
of the Lord is against them that do evil, to cut off the 
remembrance of them from the earth." They could trust 
God both to protect them and to dispose of Saul. There- 
fore David spared the king. No words could better 
express his deciding motive than his own in the text, 
"The Lord forbid that I should do this thing unto the 
Lord's anointed." 

We make of our subject these brief applications: — 
i. We see the beauty of forbearance. As one of his 
motives to spare the king, philosophy has been mentioned. 
But I should do wrong in leading upon any mind the 
impression that the morality of David was but a fruit of 
human philosophy. It was a much deeper thing ; it was 
religious. His philosophy was no lean, Poor Richard 
affair. It was a result of spiritual insight. The Golden 
Text aims to gather up for us the practical instruction of 
our passage. Its inference is just. David had anticipated, 
in some directions, the Christian morality ; he had gained 
a view, more or less clear, of the principle, " Recompense 
to no man evil for evil." He is an example to us, in Old 
Testament times, of the beauty of the Golden Rule ; but, — 
2. The grand lesson of the passage is of loyalty to God 
in particular respect to the nation of which one is a citizen. 
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In all times there are political evils ; there are political 
Adullamites. Often these latter are but a camp of the 
restless and disreputable, the worthless and mischievous. 
Not always do they have a David among them ; but some- 
times David is driven to the wilderness, and the cause of 
God is there intrusted, as those whom he has ordained to 
rule are forsaken by him. It has long been a chronic feature 
of our politics, quite irrespective of party, that many dis- 
appointed, many discontented, many debtors, have retired 
to Adullam. The cave has become a noticeable resort, so 
many are they who feel the breaches of trust, the fatal 
deficiencies of the party leaders. At times it has seemed 
as if David, the Lord's anointed, was with them. Would 
that the evidence were better ! that in our Adullam there 
was that spirit of fealty to God which breathes in David's 
prayers and psalms, a loyalty to the nation, as in origin and 
purpose divine, such as ever inspired him ! Much could be 
forgiven of hatred and bitterness if this spirit ruled in the 
cave ; if those who gather there would imitate David's 
prayerfulness and humility, his turning all his strength, 
not to political strife, even against a misgoverning Saul, 
but against the enemies of the nation, his discipline of him- 
self and his band in loyalty to the government so long as 
it should continue in power, to the nation, and to God, for- 
ever. 

It is in this way, if, at all, that blessing can come from 
Adullam. We must wait God's time for change, and bear 
trial, trusting in him to bring right out of wrong. It is 
not the great thing to kill Saul. He may be sleeping in 
the cave ; the coveted opportunity may seem to have come 
at last. Nevertheless, the all-important question is, What 
does God say ? If the nation is his, he has a plan for it, a 
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way of deliverance from all its evils. Has his time come ? 
Are the debtors and discontented planning to make their 
way by barter and chicanery, and lawlessness and godless- 
ness ? Then the time is not ripe ; they must have a longer 
discipline of adversity. We get into positions where good 
causes must wait ; where, though the court of Saul is ut- 
terly bad, and public evils are intolerable, David is not yet 
ready, his men are not yet trained ; where still deeper 
lessons are to be read to his too eager followers, of love 
of righteousness, of reverence for God and all divine 
things, without which they would make the little finger 
of their misgovernment thicker than the loins of Saul. 

Out of this idea, and closely associated with it, we 
derive another, which is not limited to politics ; which 
urges itself upon all men, in all times, as a part of true 
wisdom in the conduct of life. 

3. David teaches us patience in trials. It is the lot of 
some men to have long experience of poverty and defeat. 
To such, fair-seeming opportunities sometimes arise of 
escaping into prosperity. These shall seem to be provi- 
dential. Friends may confidently advise, " Your time has 
come at last. Now strike." The temptation is great ; 
yet the providence is less clear than one could wish. After 
prayer, it is even doubtful. For example, the business 
which offers is lucrative, but is it honorable ? 

Let the man ponder well who is thus in doubt, for it is 
probable that God is but testing him, planning to lead him 
still by narrow straits, through which alone he can reach 
a safe prosperity. When David calmly reviewed his life, 
years later, he said, " It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted." And an apostle has written, " Behold, we count 
them happy which endure." 
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SAUL AND HIS SONS SLAIN. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

I Sam. xxxi. 1-6. Prov. xiv. 32. 

Proverbs, xiv. 32. 
" The wicked is driven away in his t wichedness." 

The day of doom had come. The word of the Lord, 
spoken by Samuel forty years before, was now to receive 
fulfilment. Saul, Israel's first king, had run his wicked 
and reckless course. Popular at first, and hailed by the 
acclamations of the people, the mistakes and misrule of a 
long reign had done their legitimate work. David, the 
chosen of God, was fast becoming the chosen of the peo- 
ple. The most valiant and valuable men of the land were 
surely gravitating to him. Troop after troop of the king's 
army, and many from Judah, and even from his own tribe, 
had lately transferred their allegiance to the popular hero. 

And now at the time of this growing discontent and dis- 
integration, his old and life-long enemy, the Philistines, are 
astir again. A mighty army invades the land. Once more 
Saul sounds the trump of war. Patriotism? hatred of the 
enemy, lingering loyalty to the king, perhaps greater than 
all, fear of his vengeance, conspire to gather a host of fight- 
ing men. For the first time for forty years the heart of 
the king is filled with fear. Misgivings overcome him. 
He dreads the approaching battle. The time is porten- 
tous, ominous of ill. A sense of ill desert is always the 
mother of fear ; and a long course of rebellion and sin rob 
him of confidence, and fill him with forebodings. The 
ghosts of murdered victims, and the remembrance of unre- 
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pented crimes, haunt the chambers of his soul. And worst 
of all, God has forsaken him. No intimation comes from 
prophet, vision; or Urim to give comfort or hope for the 
future. 

Night approaches, and the morrow is the day of decision. 
Alarm and anxiety are deepening. Light he will have, if 
not by lawful, then by unlawful means. God has refused 
to speak, but he will compel a voice from the lips of the 
dead. The enchanter shall bring up Samuel,* and Sjamuel 
shall speak for God. 

But in thus wickedly endeavoring to break into the 
future he rushed upon fate. Thus outraged, God could 
keep silence no longer. Refusing to communicate through 
the ordinary channels, he chose to speak to the wretched 
and abandoned man in the form and by the voice of his 
servant Samuel. And it was a word of doom. The fore- 
bodings of his spirit were true. The end was at hand. In 
seeking certainty he found it in denunciation, repudiation, 
defeat, death, infamy. And now behold him, as, after that 
terrible night at Endor, with the look of hopelessness on 
his face, and the dull courage of despair at his heart, he 
begins his silent journey around the camp of the enemy, 
back to his own army. Darkness is within, around, before 
him. What an hour for reflection ! How bitterly came 
the remembrance of the bright opening of his kingly 
career, overshadowed by the promised blessing of God ; 
of the early disobedience in not waiting the coming of the 
prophet ; of the deeper disobedience in sparing Amalek ; 
of the infuriate hatred and pursuit of David ; of the horri- 
ble butchery of fourscore and five priests of the Lord ; of 
all the exactions and cruelties of his long reign ; of the 
steady sinking into deeper sin and recklessness ! All these 
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things crowded before him on that silent journey back to 
Gilboa, defeat, and death. 

In the central part of Palestine there is a plain of vary- 
ing width, extending from the Mediterranean to the Jor- 
dan. This is the plain of Esdraelon, known in history as 
one of the great battle-fields of the world. Here tribes 
and nations have struggled for mastery from the days of 
Joshua to those of Napoleon. Here Deborah and Barak 
routed Sisera and his hosts. Here Gideon triumphed 
over the Midianites. Here Israel, under Saul, was smit- 
ten by the Philistines, and under Josiah by the Egyptians. 
Here the Jews vainly withstood the Romans. Here cru- 
saders and Saracens met in battle. Here Napoleon, from 
the top of Tabor, saw his army victorious over the Turks. 

On the east, this plain is split into three parts by two 
low mountain ranges. The part included between them 
is called the Valley of Jezreel, from the city of that name 
situated in it. The southern ridge is the famous moun- 
tain of Gilboa. Around Jezreel, and on the slopes of Gilboa, 
Israel was encamped, while across the valley, at Shunem, 
lay the Philistines. 

Of the details of the battle, of the number who entered 
and escaped, we know nothing. The words are few, and 
confined to the principal actors. But the result had been 
foretold and was expected.. Abandoned of God, Israel 
could not prevail. In vain was the valor of the brave and 
the good. Sins in high places were calling for punish- 
ment, and the blood of the nation, the wicked and innocent 
alike, flowed in expiation. The people fled to the high 
lands, and were scattered and slain in Gilboa. The words 
of the spectral prophet were faithfully fulfilled. Saul and 
all his sons, save the absent and crippled Ishbosheth, per- 
ished with the routed army. 
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Without doubt these sons long and stoutly upheld the 
honor of Israel. Jonathan, we know, was a brave and 
worthy man, and the same is presumably true of his 
brethren. Such as these would not yield and flee so long 
as there was hope. And certain it is that they died in 
honorable battle, and left no stain on their memory. Not 
so their father. When hard pressed he did not brave the 
enemy he could not escape, and meet the death he could 
not flee. Fearing recognition and abuse, he was even 
willing to slink out of life in dishonorable fashion, killed 
by his own hands. Humiliating as is the sight, it is never- 
theless a fitting close to a career such as Saul's. Every 
mean and unworthy characteristic of the man has place 
in the hour of his death. Ignobly proud, a moral coward, 
unscrupulously wicked he had been, and was to the last. 
And the hour came when, abandoned by God and forsaken 
of men, he stood alone, — none near save one, who, if the 
belief of the Jews can be trusted, was more wicked than 
the king he served, the infamous tool of his crimes, Doeg, 
the Edomite. And there, looking back to the pursuing 
foe, around upon the slain, and forward into eternal night, 
well might he take the words of the poet as his own, — 

" My kingdom from me rent, my children slain, 
My army lost, myself from hope outcast, — 
The seer hath spoken well. All is achieved." 

" The way of the wicked is as darkness," — dark in the 
beginning, darker in the progress, darkest at the end. 

Of the death of Saul, two accounts are given : one by 
the sacred historian, the other by the Amalekite, who car- 
ried to David the news of his death. The former is, of 
course, the true one. The latter was evidently made for 
effect Probably the suicide of Saul and his armor-bearer 
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had been observed by this Amalekite, who took the earliest 
opportunity to snatch from the body of the king the insignia 
of royalty, — his bracelets and diademmed helmet, — and 
hasten with them to the camp of David. And then, to 
make more sure of reward, he invented the story of meeting 
the wounded and despairing king, and, at his request, com- 
pleting the work which the archers had begun. 

Exceedingly suggestive is the connection of Saul with 
Amalek. A strange fatality seems to associate the two. 
Saul's first great commission was against the Amalekites. 
His first great sin was in reference to them. The blood 
which he refused to shed ever after clung to his skirts, 
Doeg, the informer against Ahimelech and the priests of 
Nob, and the only one of his servants base enough to dip 
his hands in the blood of these servants of the Lord, was 
an Amalekite (Edomite). If the traditions of the Jewsare 
worthy of credit, this infamous man, advanced for his ser- 
vices to the position of armor-bearer, was with the king in 
the hour of his extremity, and witnessed- his death. And 
an Amalekite was watching, like an ill-omened bird, to 
snatch his spoil, and bear it as a price of preferment to the 
new king. 

The narrative above given teaches, — 

I. The certainty of the Word of the Lord, 

What God says, none can unsay. Promise and threaten- 
ing alike, and in good time, find fulfilment. Nearly forty 
years before, Samuel denounced the judgment of God. It 
involved the rejection of Saul and his family from the royal 
office, and the elevation of a man more worthy. But when, 
how, or where this should be accomplished, or who the 
" man after God's own heart " should be, or whence he 
should come, — of these things no hint was given. They 
were as yet only in the determination of God. 
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But as the years passed on, one after another took form 
and reality. Little by little providential developments gave 
shape to the spoken purpose. The varied and needed 
forces were at work to reach the desired end. David was 
found and anointed. By his valor and prudence he was 
winning the confidence, and by his sufferings the sym- 
pathy^ of the people. Saul was growing more hard, aban- 
doned, cruel, and so was undermining his authority. 
Enemies were active and vigorous. The varied affairs 
of individuals and of the nation were moving on naturally, 
feeling only the ordinary forces of society — every man 
free and uncontrolled. And yet there was a mind above 
ordering, and a power behind working in and through, 
these ordinary forces to a particular and specific end. 
While, therefore, from the human standpoint the removal 
of Saul and the elevation of David were simply ordinary 
events, easily explicable on natural principles, we know 
that all was ordered and arranged, for the mouth of the 
Lord had spoken it. 

And so everywhere and always the word of the Lord, in 
promise and in threatening, will be verified. Nothing can 
intervene to thwart his purpose, for all power and wisdom 
are his. And all the forces of the world, rational and irra- 
tional, — of men and of things, — will be handled and 
shaped to the end proposed. That the end will be reached 
we know ; when and by what means we know not. 

2. The connection of the innocent and guilty in suffering 
and -calamity. 

In human society no man stands alone. Each one takes 
hold of every other, lifts him up or drags him down. If one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it. The con- 
sequences of sin are not alone on the sinner. The wrongs 
of parents light upon the children ; the wickedness and 
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crimes of kings and rulers are curses to the people. How 
many a nation has been burdened by multiplied forms of 
oppression, plunged into successive wars and hopeless 
misery by the unbridled ambition and senseless selfish- 
ness of its rulers ! Let the sufferings of groaning genera- 
tions reply. How many are the families which are to-day 
bearing burdens of sorrow and shame entailed by parental 
vices and sins ! And so the innocent and unoffending 
suffer with the guilty. 

How true in the case of Saul and Israel ! His sin was the 
primary cause of the defeat and slaughter. The people had 
indeed done wickedly in desiring a king, but it was the ruler's 
sin, long cherished and oft repeated, at which the Lord was 
offended. He had led them away, not they him. Had 
he maintained allegiance, they would not have wandered. 
While doubtless the contagion of kingly wickedness had- 
spread widely among the people, — for nothing is mightier 
to corrupt than a godless king and court, — still there were 
great numbers gathered in the army who were in no way 
responsible for the crimes which made necessary the judg- 
ments of God. Unquestionably thousands of such men, 
good and true, perished in that disastrous struggle, and 
thousands of households all over the land were filled with 
wailing because of sins in high places. 

But if possible, it is more true of Saul and . his family. 
From all we know, the children of the king were worthy 
persons. The faults and vices of the father did not de- 
scend to them. It is pleasant to think that they are with- 
out stain. 

To every sensitive soul a sad and touching interest will 
ever cluster around the story of Jonathan. From first to 
last he wins our love and engages our sympathy. Unques- 
tionably he is one of the sweetest and purest characters in 
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all history. On the dark background- of his father's selfish- 
ness and cruelty, the generosity and gentleness of the son 
appear in surpassing clearness. In all relations and posi- 
tions, as son, subject, soldier, friend, Jonathan is singularly 
beautiful. Most worthy • to live, the heart pushes the ques- 
tion, Why need he die ? 

When God's judgment smote Saul, it smote his family. 
If Saul be rejected, then is the son, not on his own account, 
but for the fathers sake, and for the father's punishment, 
rejected also. God had chosen another, and for him the 
path must be made clear. Jonathan alive would have been 
dangerous to the peace, if not of David, yet of the land. If 
he had willingly resigned all to David, as we know he would, 
would the people have ratified his action ? If the crippled 
Ishbosheth, under the lead of Abner, found such a follow- 
ing, how stoutly would all the friends and partisans of Saul 
have upheld the cause of so good, gracious, and valiant a 
man as Jonathan ! Nay, for the good of the people, as 
well as for the accomplishment of God's purposes, Jonathan 
must be removed. 

3. Temporal suffering and calamity are not necessarily 
an indication of peculiar guilt, nor a punishment for it. 

All suffering does, indeed, come through sin. But the 
troubles and sorrows of this life, or the accidents that end 
it, are not . to be regarded as God's measure of human 
desert. It is impossible to judge of the spiritual condition 
of men by the vicissitudes of their life, or by the manner 
of their death. This is God's own concern, and is reserved 
for the revelations of eternity. 

To a looker-on, that rout and slaughter would have 
seemed as much a judgment on Saul's sons as on Saul 
himself. But it was not so. It was a mark of God's dis- 
pleasure against him, but not necessarily at all against 
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them. They were, indeed, involved in his calamity, but 
against them it was not aimed as a judgment. They were 
good men, and deserving, it may be, the divine approba- 
tion. For reasons known unto God, reasons good and suf- 
ficient, Jonathan was, allowed to meet a violent and untimely 
death here, but the rewards of a good life crowned him in 
the world to come. Saul's judgment began here, and was 
doubtless continued in eternity. 

And so now, the good suffer, the wicked are at ease. 
The saint and the sinner perish in the same accident. 
" All things come alike to all. There is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked." Surely eternity is needed 
to adjust the inequalities of time ! 

4. The progressive and destructive nature of sin. 

Sin is autocratic in tendency. It seeks to reign alone. 
When it seizes upon a man, it aims to bring him wholly 
into bondage. And this, unless hindered and counteracted, 
it will certainly do. It allows no standing still, no retro- 
gression, but always crowds one on from bad to worse. 

So it was in Saul. At first there was much that was 
good and manly in him ; but, little by little, it was all 
drowned out by increasing tides of evil. Reason, natural 
affection, kingly dignity, manly decency, — yea, even con- 
science and regard for God are consumed in the fire of 
jealousy, and in the rage for vengeance. His whole soul 
is engrossed in self-seeking, and he balks at no crime to 
secure his ends. 

And hence it is that we are not surprised that, to the 
many infamies of his life he should, without scruple, add 
the infamy of self-inflicted death. He is one of the select 
company mentioned in Scripture, who, to escape the hell 
they had made in and about them, plunged into hell before 
them. Unless Abimelech and Zimri be added to the list 
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of self-murderers, he ranks alone with Ahithophel and 
Judas, — the former the counseller and betrayer of David, 
the latter the disciple and betrayer of David's Son and 
Lord. 

But sin is not only progressive and cumulative, but de- 
structive. Sin is the parent and agent of death. It blights 
and kills whatever it touches. It is foe to man's physical 
powers. It puts out the lights of intellect. It hardens the 
heart, sears the conscience, dims the moral sense, enslaves 
the will ; in a word, destroys the whole man, body, soul, 
and spirit. " Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death." 
" The wicked is driven away in his wickedness." Driven 
away ! Yea, verily. Sin ultimately gains overmastering 
power. So it was with Saul. By wickedness was he 
driven on into perpetually deepening guilt, and finally, by 
it, was quite driven away. 

Away ? Whither ? To death. " The wages of sin is 
death." What death ? Temporal death merely ? Then 
Saul and Jonathan — the base and the noble — fare alike. 
Nay, death eternal, — spirit dying after the body's death. 
After death cometh the judgment. After judgment retri- 
bution. 

In conclusion, let me ask you to contrast the opening with 
the close of this career. 

Saul at the beginning had the abundant promise of divine 
favor. He had but to put himself under the divine lead, 
and as fair a prospect was before him as ever man could 
wish. How glorious the possibilities ! how sad the reali- 
ties of hig career ! 

And so, too, each of us has the unlimited promise of 
God's care, protection, blessing. And the conditions to us 
are the same as to Saul. Follow, obey. God first, self 
afterwards. 
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DAVID ESTABLISHED KING. 

LESSOR. GOLDEN TEXT. 

2 Sam. v. 17-21. 2 Chron. xx. 20. 

. 2 Samuel, v. 17-21. 

"But when the Philistines heard that they had anointed David king 
over Israel^ all the Philistines came up to seek David; and David 
heard of it, and went down to the hold : the Philistines also 
came, and spread themselves in the valley of Rephaim. And 
David inquired of the Lora\ saying, Shall I go up to the Philis- 
tines? Wilt thou deliver them into mine hand? And the Lord 
said unto David, Go up ; for I will doubtless deliver the Philistines 
into thine hand. And David came to Baal-perazim, and David 
smote them there, and said, The Lord hath broken forth upon 
mine enemies before me, as the breach of waters. Therefore 
he called the name of that place Baal-perazim. And there they 
left their images, and David and his men burned them" 

These verses declare the election, anointing, and estab- 
lishment of David as king over Israel. Parallel with this 
fact is another — the interest felt in the event by the sur- 
rounding nations, and their deliberate opposition to God's 
anointed. Against such an opposition is placed the king's 
faith in Jehovah, and the consequent victory of such a faith. 

In the light of such facts we shall- look upon our theme, 
— David Established King. The grand results, reach- 
ing back to that noted day, impress us with a sense of its 
deep significance. From the line of that king Messiah 
has sprung. " The house of David," " the city of David," 
" the throne of David," " the seed of David," " the Psalms 
of David," — expressions like these deepen our interest in 
this anointed king. In the same Bethlehem, where the 
youthful shepherd watched his flocks, the " Son of David " 
was born ; and in the city planned by him, and named 
after him, his " greater Son," David's Lord, was crucified. 
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I. We may well inquire into the reasons for such an 
appointment and coronation. 

First, as related to the divine plan. In Hosea, xiii. 1 1, 
it is recorded that the Lord " gave them a king in his 
anger;" and the inference has been quickly drawn, that 
the appointment of a king was contrary to the divine will. 
Historically, the statement is true as regards Saul, but not 
as touching " the man after God's own heart," and not true 
as regards the throne itself. God covenanted with Abra- 
ham that kings should come from him. Jacob died in 
the assurance that the sceptre should not depart from 
Judah until Shiloh had come. And in this connection 
we read the remarkable prophecy (Deut. xvii. 14-20) made 
four centuries before David sat on his throne, in which 
special provision was made for just such an appointment. 
From such promises and covenants as these we may con- 
clude that it was the divine decree to found a kingdom or 
monarchy ; and in his own time God would have given 
them a king, even had they not clamored too soon. 

Secondly : we look upon this appointment as regarded 
the people. Originally the patriarchs were rulers of their 
respective families by divine right. But as the families 
became more numerous some arbiter would be demanded. 
This was the position of the Israelites, a powerful family, 
with numerous branches, referring their questions of dis- 
pute to the judges who were appointed to hear them. 
This rule continued four hundred and fifty years. So 
long as the several tribes were kept together by a common 
danger this method sufficed. But when they were come into 
full possession of the promised land, as had been prophesied 
in Deuteronomy (xvii.), the people claimed another and 
stronger form of government. Each tribe in the time of 
the judges had its chief, but there was no agreement 
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between the tribes. It was a condition of anarchy. We 
draw a parallel from the condition of the early colonies of 
our country. The governor of Plymouth colony had no 
authority whatsoever over the Virginians, or any other 
separate people. Likewise the chief of Judah or Benjamin 
had no authority over the other tribes. The Philistines 
were bent upon the extermination of the tribes which 
were already at variance among themselves. Like as when 
a common foe threatened our colonies a confederation was 
a necessity, so was it a necessity that the tribes of Israel 
should become one people. The authority of Saul ex- 
tended only over the tribe of Benjamin. David was king 
of Judah alone for seven and a half years. When Ish- 
bosheth, Saul's son, had been put to death by his own 
adherents, the last faction was done away, and " all the 
tribes of Israel came to David unto Hebron," and " David 
made a league with them ; " and from that hour the mon- 
archy became a fact. Humanly speaking, the successful 
exodus was due to the leadership of Moses. The success 
of the monarchy was due to the leadership, or kingship, of 
David. Thus, in accordance with human reason and with 
the divine plan, the consolidation of the tribes under one 
king was a necessity. 

Thirdly : we consider this appointment as it concerned 
David himself. The patriarchs, in a certain sense, stood 
in the place of Jehovah to the people. This fact was true 
of Moses, also of the judges. When they rejected Samuel, 
as they did too soon, they rejected God. When a king 
was promised them, Samuel insisted that both king and 
people should obey the divine commands. Repeatedly had 
Saul disobeyed. Had he only done rightly, his kingdom 
would have been established. " But now," said the prophet, 
«* thy kingdom shall not continue ; the Lord hath sought 
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him a man after his own heart, and the Lord hath com- 
manded him to be captain over his people, because thou 
has not kept that which the Lord commanded thee." 
The choice thus depended upon David's character ; he 
was a man after God's own heart. 

II. We observe in what respects the establishment of 
David as king was remarkable. Firstly : his choice of 
a capital. Our reverence for the place adds a charm to 
the king's choice. It was a mountain city, the most im- 
pregnable of all the fastnesses of Palestine. The Jebusites, 
looking over its wall, sneeringly taunted the besiegers ; 
but they were smitten. The heights where Abraham, at 
the sacrifice of Isaac, saw Christ's day, were again held by 
Abraham's seed. Upon those sacred hills, tradition as- 
serts, Melchisedec, the king of Salem, met and blessed 
" the Friend of God." The heathen city assumed a new 
name, — the " Holy City," the " City of David." This con- 
quest was a reclaiming of the old hill of sacrifice, to be 
called, in after years, by another name, Calvary. From 
his palace windows the youthful king, then but thirty 
years old, looked upon the Mount of Olives, rounded 
against the sky. " Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth," he said of Mount Zion ; and somewhere near 
it was the garden known as Gethsemane. The rock was 
there, in whose yet unchiselled cavern the Son of David 
should be laid. Jerusalem, as the stronghold of the Jewish 
monarchy, and the scene of so much which is sacred, must 
forever remain the " City of the great King." 

Again : the enthronement of David must always be re- 
membered by the revival of piety among the people. No 
greater contrast could possibly occur than the condition 
of the people under these two kings, Saul and David. 
They suggest the influence of the ruler upon the subjects. 
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History is full of facts bearing upon it, only to be repeated 
in the late marvel of all beholders, the conversion of the 
queen of Madagascar and her thousands of subjects. 

Contrast the characters of the kings. Saul died in con- 
sequence of his disobedience, and because "he inquired 
not of the Lord." Against such impiety offset the char- 
acter of David, in prayer before every battle, and inquiring 
the divine will in every public event, — waiting before an 
attack upon the Philistines until " the sound of a going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees," as a divine signal, should 
be given. Leaving out of record two sad offences, we may 
say this was his characteristic habit. His thoughts were 
upon the ark of God ; and his plans were for the building 
of the temple. All through his reign his soul was lifted 
heavenward in sweetness of language unsurpassed by any 
uninspired* pen. The Psalms of David will be read as the 
purest expressions of penitence and sorrow until time shall 
be no more. Fitting cIosq to a noble life these beautiful 
words of the death-stricken king to his son : " And thou, 
Solomon, my son, know thou the God of thy father, and 
serve him with a perfect heart and with a willing mind. . . . 
If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou 
forsake him, he will cast thee off forever." 

True to such a king, we are led to look upon the people. 
During all of Saul's reign no one had sought out the ark 
of God. It had been left in Kirjath-Jearim of Judah, 
accessible to that tribe only ; and this during a reign of 
about forty years. Very refreshing were these words of 
King David to their thirsty souls : " Let us bring again 
the ark of our God to us ; " and sad the recorded state- 
ment, " for we inquired not at it in the days of Saul." In 
other words, the tone and piety of the people had changed ; 
they were looking from the sceptre upon that brilliant 
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throne to the other kingly sceptre so long promised, — 
as the Messianic psalms bear witness, — to the anointed 
of God. From this time forth the altars were kindled with 
a brighter flame, destined to flicker and grow dim, but 
never to go out. 

Thirdly : the enthronement of David is to be remem- 
bered because of the enlargement of the kfagdom. At the 
beginning, the subjects of David were a tribe which could 
furnish but six thousand eight hundred armed men out of 
three hundred and forty thousand eight hundred enrolled 
in all the tribes. In seven and a half years all this army 
became his own ; and as a man of war, he added conquest 
to conquest, until the Lord of hosts could say, through 
Nathan the prophet, " I have made thee a great name, 
like unto the name of the great men that are in the earth." 
For the first time the children of Israel were a recognized 
power, no more to be scorned. The men of Philistia paid 
him tribute, and dared not rise in rebelliqn even while his 
hosts were at war. In the depth of winter Moab was 
smitten to become a province. The hosts of Syria became 
his servants when he had garrisoned their proud capital, 
Damascus. Their horses trained upon the plain, fretted 
in scaling the hills of Judea on the conqueror's return ; 
while the hundred chariots and the shields of gold bespoke 
the heroism and prowess of Israel. The hosts of Judea 
raised their glad song on this occasion of triumph : " Some 
trust in chariots and some in horses, but we will remember 
the name of the Lord our God. They are brought down 
and fallen, but we are risen and stand upright." The 
unwearied hosts stayed not. Again they sallied forth, and 
this time scaled the mountains of Edom. The hardy men, 
children of the red-haired Esau, were at length forced to 
submit. For six months the fierce Joab kept up the 
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slaughter of the residue, until from the thousands of graves 
at Petra the terror of his name blanched every cheek. 
Thus stripped of their allies, the Ammonites also gave 
way. The gates of their " royal city " resisted him not. 
In its temple stood Moloch, that god of terror, breathing 
fire when living children were thrown into his arms. A 
huge crown of gold rested upon its brow. Fear and 
terror, says a Jewish tradition, struck the victors as they 
stood before this monstrous image, until Ittai of Gath 
seized the golden crown and placed it upon the brow of 
David, thenceforth to be the royal crown. "Thou hast set 
a crown of pure gold upon his head." 

Shall we say that such conquests were merely those of 
human ambition ? In the night of nights, when God talked 
with Abraham as man talks with man, this was the cove- 
nant of promise, that Abraham's seed should possess the 
land " from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the 
river Euphrates ; " and upon the enthroning of David this 
glad promise was fulfilled. 

Add to these facts the perfect system the king adopted, 
as declared in 1 Chronicles (xxvi., xxvii.), and we must 
commend his wisdom. Men were appointed to care for 
the interests of agriculture ; others for the vineyards 
throughout the kingdom ; others over the herds and flocks 
and camels ; and yet others over the storehouses and 
the king's treasures ; " all these were the rulers of the sub- 
stance which was king David's." " For once the kings 
of Israel were oh a level with the great potentates of 
the world. David was an imperial conqueror, if not of 
the same magnitude, yet of the .same kind, as Rameses 
or Cyrus." The vast concourse at Hebron, at his coro- 
nation, including more than three hundred thousand " men 
of war that could keep rank," and who had "come with a 
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perfect heart," was a tribute to his greatness, and pre- 
figured the greatness of his kingdom. 

In close connection with the theme, and depending upon 
it, we would call attention to a few practical truths. 

First : David was prepared for such greatness by disci- 
pline. From the time of his anointing until his coronation 
he had found but little peace and rest. True, there were 
times of rejoicing ; but these were made to him the instru- 
ments of keenest torture. The insane jealousy of Saul 
was excited, after the defeat of Goliath, by the song of the 
land, " Saul hath slain his thousands, and David his ten 
thousands." For three years this anointed prince was 
hunted incessantly by Saul and his soldiers. His danger 
was plainly expressed in the act of his escape through the 
window of his house. There is something very touching 
in the hasty conversation between David and Jonathan 
during his exile, — " there is but a step between me and 
death." The "Cave of Adullam " and the " Wilderness 
of Engedi " were schools of discipline preparatory to his 
great work. The three years of alternate hope and de- 
spair were needed in the growth of the " man after God's 
own heart." Witness for proof those outbreaks of his 
soul in prayer, which to-day are food to every one op- 
pressed. It was no cup filled with sweetness which David 
drank even during his reign. His fall, and the sorrows 
consequent upon it, were not without their lessons to him. 
The treachery of Joab and Ahithophel were only repre- 
sentative incidents in the long reign of forty years. Few 
kings have met with heavier sorrows than those occasioned 
by the rebellion of Absalom. But as David's kingship 
depended upon his character, so we may know that these 
sorrows developed him into a kingly man among men, weep- 
ing with them in their sorrows and rejoicing in their joys. 
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This was the record by which he was jtnown : " He died 
in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honor." It was 
such a character which made him the representative of 
the lowly One of Nazareth, well titled the " Son of David," 
in the establishment of another throne, up to which men 
of every nation and kindred and tongue shall gather as 
willing subjects. 

This success of the king calls us to notice, secondly, 
his great faith. We may say this is included in the mention 
of his piety. He was God's anointed, but he took no hasty 
steps for the kingdom. The sparing of Saul, his grief at 
the murder of his opponent, Ishbosheth, his kind treatment 
of the usurper, Mephibosheth, — these acts declare that he 
waited God's time in receiving and holding the kingdom. 
Faith is best discerned when its possessor never permits 
the passing events of the day to swerve him from his 
path. The kingdom was given him, but he was no usurper 
and no assassin. It might* have seemed impolitic to give 
Mephibosheth a place at the royal table ; but faith is not 
concerned with policy : it deals with facts, and the man of 
faith knows that there is no fact in the universe so sure 
as the word which God speaks. The promise was made 
him that he should be the king ; and the promise was to 
him a fact as surely established as when he afterwards took 
the throne. His throne was established to him and his line 
forever (i. e., while Israel should have a king), and he died, 
as he had lived, in the brightness of that assurance. 

Likewise to us there is always a promise ahead. Cer- 
tain dark events shall come, — trouble, sorrow, death, — 
but there is a promise above these brighter than the rain- 
bow over the meadow and the sea. There is another life, 
— and the affairs of this should not cause us to falter. 
The promise of everlasting life, sealed to us by our faith 
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in the life, the death, the resurrection of David's greater 
Son, is just as truly a fact as it is to those who look upon 
the king in his beauty. We walk by faith, as David did ; 
God grant that until we walk the golden streets we may 
never attempt to walk by sight. 

The third lesson we gather from our theme is just as 
self-evident. 

Thirdly : He only who establishes the nation can keep 
it. The league which David made with the chosen men 
of the tribes at Hebron, makes known the intimate rela- 
tionship existing between the king and the people. The 
divine love embraced both. The words of Jehoshaphat to 
his troops in the wilderness of Tekoa, years afterwards, 
may well be called a golden text touching our theme : 
•' Hear me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established." 
He who alone can keep the kingdom or the nation must 
receive honor. It is no part of the promise that God shall 
spare a godless people. As citizens, we have an interest 
in this theme. It will never avail for the children of those 
who stood on Plymouth Rock to confess ignorance in this 
respect. The name of God may be in the national con- 
stitution, or it may not be there ; if the people walk with 
him, we are secure. It is not enough that there be a 
law of the Sabbath, we must keep the Sabbath day. Every 
stern commandment proclaimed on Sinai we read as a 
necessary condition of the nation's peace. We make much 
of our centennial ; and yet many a nation of greater age 
has fallen, reaping the corruption arising from its own sin. 
Our strength is of him who gave us the inheritance, and 
in him is our only hope. " Believe in the Lord your God ; 
so shall ye be established." 
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THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

2 Sam. vi. 1-15. Psalm, cxxxii. 13. 

2 Samuel, vi. 15. 

" So David and all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the 
Lord with shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet" 

David is king of united Israel. The valley of Hebron, 
with all its sacred and time-honored associations, has been 
exchanged for Jerusalem, rugged and begirt with ravines. 
Now, chosen of God, welcomed by the nation from Dan 
to Beersheba, he who was once a shepherd lad, then the 
king's son-in-law, and distinguished captain of thousands ; 
then a fugitive victim of unjust suspicion and foul ingrati- 
tude ; then, at the age of thirty, king in Judah (2 Sam. v. 4), 
is enthroned with every prestige, and apparently with every 
resource of power and prosperity in his hand. No longer 
is he , hunted like the partridge upon the mountain ; no 
longer hiding in caves, the companion of reptiles and 
bats ; no longer compelled to the tainting atmosphere of 
Philistine pollutions ; no longer tossed by the cares and 
exposures of military campaigns against " the Geshiirites, 
and the Gezrites, and the Amalekites." (1 Sam. xxvii. 8.) 

For what does he now plan ? What unfulfilled desire 
leaves the magnificence of his position incomplete and 
unsatisfying ? About what does he first concern himself, 
amid the multiplied cares and plans that must swarm in 
his royal brain, at this hour of unprecedented exaltation 
and responsibility ? Not schemes for personal comfort, not 
ambitious projects that shall consolidate his power, newly 
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gained. King David — unlike other potentates — hungers 
not first for earthly alliances, whose identity of interest 
shall hold up his own throne and reputation ; but, remem- 
bering the Hand that has led him all the days, from con- 
flicts with bear and lion, with Goliath, with treacherous 
Saul, with uncircumcised Philistine and Amalekite, he 
reaches up his kingly hand to the King of kings, that the 
mutual hold may now, more than ever, be firm and abiding. 

He would have a true theocracy in Israel now, no less 
than in the days of Moses and Joshua. His thoughts 
centre about the ark, so long the symbol of the divine 
presence, and for so many, many years, glorified by visible 
tokens of that ineffable Presence in the Shekinah. 

That ark was small, scarcely four feet in length, and a 
little more than two feet in height and width, but God was 
its Architect ; and, amid " the glory like devouring fire," in 
Sinai, he had communicated to Moses its every part and 
form. Bezaleel, likewise divinely instructed, had built it 
of the beautiful and durable acacia, heavily overlaying it 
with pure gold within and without ; and its lid was of solid 
gold, surmounted by golden cherubim facing each other 
at either end, and overshadowing the intervening space 
with outspread wings. This enclosed space was the 
mercy-seat, where God met Israel in all their wanderings ; 
and where the high priest, once a year, sprinkled the blood 
of the atonement. Within were the two tables of stone, 
written upon by the finger of the Almighty in words of 
commandments that were both covenant and testimony. 
On each side were two golden rings holding longer staves 
overlaid with gold, by which the sons of Kohath carried 
it upon their shoulders. When about to be carried, the 
sons of Aaron carefully enveloped it, first with the costly 
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partitioning curtain of the tabernacle, then with badger 
skins, and then with the covering of blue, common to all 
the utensils of the tabernacle. (Num. iv. 4, 6, 16.) On 
the march it led the hosts of Israel, tarrying at the place 
of encampment, a divine guide. Standing in the bed of 
Jordan, the waters, overflowing at harvest-time, parted, 
those above heaped like a wall, while all the Israelites 
passed over into the promised land. Carried about the 
walls of Jericho, they crumbled and fell before it. Placed 
in Shiloh by Joshua, after a brief stay at Gilgal, for nearly 
four hundred years, in the time of the judges, it was the 
nation's shrine of worship and sacrifice. Then captured, 
when profanely carried into battle with the Philistines by 
the corrupt sons of Eli, it sojourned in Philistia for seven 
months, humbling proud Dagon, and teaching its captors 
an emphatic lesson upon the punitive presence of God. 
Hurried by, them to Beth Shemesh in eager abandonment, 
it was there the centre of summary judgment, when pro- 
fanely violated by unhallowed curiosity ; and now for sev- 
enty years it had remained at Kirjath-Jearim, in compara- 
tive neglect, at the house of Abinadab. It was separated 
from the tabernacle with its costly and appropriate ap- 
pointments, which was, at last, stationed at Gibeon. (1 
Chron. xvi. 39, 40 ; xxi. 29.) David determines that this 
ark — the essential feature of the Mosaic sanctuary — 
shall be the centre of his royal city. He will revive the 
full service that had been divinely appointed. Years be- 
fore, in Bethlehem, he had mourned over its degradation, 
and longed to rescue it. (Ps. cxxxii. 6.) When made king 
at Hebron, all Israel had gathered at his coronation. 
" Again, David gathered together all the chosen men of 
Israel; thirty thousand." (V. 1.) At thi$ their second 
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gathering, God is to be made king, the outward symbol of 
his presence restored, and his worship revived. " So Da- 
vid gathered all Israel together, from Shihor of Egypt, even 
unto the entering in of Hemath, to bring the ark of God 
from Kirjath-Jearim." (i Chron. xiii. 5.) 

Probably with a definite anticipation of the temple which 
should supersede the first tabernacle, he had prepared a 
special and suitable tent upon Zion for its reception. 

At the head of his thousands, David goes out to the 
hill-town, twelve miles from Jerusalem, known to the Ca- 
naanites as Baale, to Israel as Kirjath-Jearim. Evidence 
of the neglect into which the ark had fallen appears in the 
resort to a cart for its transportation, after the manner of 
the Philistines, notwithstanding the minute and imperative 
directions given by Moses that it should be carried upon the 
shoulders of Levites. (Num. iv. 5, 14, 15.) If these instruc- 
tions were disregarded, it is proof positive that many less 
important would be neglected, though through ignorance. 

" And David and all the house of Israel played before 
the Lord on all manner of instruments made of fir wood, 
even on harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
cornets, and on cymbals." (V. 5.) The procession is ap- 
parently one of triumph, and full of blessed promise. But 
when only a small portion of the return has been accom- 
plished, a divine judgment strikes terror and bewilderment 
into the heart of the king ; the multitudes disperse with 
hushed music, and faces full of consternation. At the 
threshing-floor of Nachon, Uzzah is smitten to death by 
the anger of the Lord, for putting forth his hand to the 
ark when it was shaken by the oxen. 

Let us pause reverently to note the truth so emphasized 
by this judgment, viz. : All approach to the divine presence 
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was encircled by barriers insuperable to sinners, except by 
sacrifice. The tabernacle itself could be approached only 
by priests, specially set apart. Into the Holy of Holies, 
where the ark stood in almost solitary magnificence, the 
high priest was permitted to enter only once a year, and 
then he must carry the blood of sacrifice. Those who 
carried the ark, while in transit were not upon the pain of 
death to touch that upon which had been sprinkled this 
blood of sacrifice. What warrant to-day for a jealous 
guarding of the-true sacrificial offering, the blood of Christ ! 
(Heb. ix. 11-14.) 

Confused, angry with himself, full of fear lest continued 
mismanagement should bring continued calamity,. David 
leaves the ark with Obed-Edom, a qualified Levite. u And 
the ark of the Lord continued in the house of Obed-Edom, 

• 

the Gittite, three months : and the Lord blessed Obed- 
Edom and # all his household." (V. 11.) Glad to correct 
his mistakes, and still yearning for a full coronation of his 
Lord within his royal city, David again gathered all Israel. 
Now, with, careful forethought, he summons priests and 
Levites, enjoining upon them full preparation to carry the 
ark in the mode divinely appointed, and to offer sacrifices, 
with accompanying songs. " From the narrative in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Book of Chronicles, we learn 
that there were present nine hundred and sixty-two priests 
and Levites." Seven of the psalms bear traces of this fes- 
tival. (See xxix., xv., xxiv., xxx., lxviii., cxxxii., cxli.) 

" So David went and brought up the ark of God from 
the house of Obed-Edom into the city of David with glad- 
ness." (V. 12.) Levite musicians, Heman, Chenaniah/ 
Asaph, and Ethan, or Jeduthan, were in their places, 
with assigned parts. (1 Chron. xv. 19-22.) The return 
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was " a great processional oratorio." Cymbals of brass, 
psalteries, harps, and trumpets blended and responded in 
far-reaching strains. Obed-Edom ministered to the ark 
he had sheltered and prospered by ; and the priests and 
Levites, under the two heads of the Aaronic family, co- 
operated in sacerdotal state. The procession starts, the 
ark reverently borne upon priestly shoulders. Doubtless, 
as in the wilderness, when the ark was lifted, the shout 
arose, " Arise, O Lord, into thy rest ; thou, and the ark of 
thy strength." (Ps. lxviii. I ; cxxxii. 8.) 

Not by song and chorus of instruments alone was grat- 
itude to find expression. " And it came to pass, when the 
bearers of the ark of Jehovah had gone six paces, he sac- 
rificed an ox and a fatted calf." (V. 13.) Thus a favoring 
Providence was invoked by a sacrifice which was repeated 
when the journey had been safely made. (1 Chr. xv. 26.) 
Amid the splendid dresses of the priests there gleams a 
white-linen ephod, whose wearer, harp in hand, leaps with 
joy that cannot be controlled. Under that priestly mantle 
throbed the great heart of Israel's king. From time im- 
memorial dancing was a customary expression of enthu- 
siasm ; and to-day David will let no outward expression 
pass unimproved that may interpret his unbounded joy. 

As the march proceeds, the inspiration of the hour finds 
utterance in the glowing periods of the sixty-eighth psalm. 
Holy memories well forth. " O God, when thou wen test 
forth before thy people, when thou didst march through 
the wilderness, the earth shook, the heavens also dropped 
at the presence of God : even Sinai itself was moved at 
the presence of God, the God of Israel." (V. 7, 8.) When 
Zion rises upon the horizon before them, how small all 
other mountains seem! 
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" Why leap ye, ye high hills ? this is the hill which God 
desireth to dwell in : yea, the Lord will dwell in it forever." 
(V. 16.) 

When they draw near the city, the women come out 
with the welcome given to armies returning from victory. 
The valleys of Hinnom and Kedron, the sides of moun- 
tain heights, resound to shouts of triumph and the blast 
of trumpets. 

As the ark stands before the ancient fortress, so recently 
rescued from Jebusite possession, after defying Israel for 
four centuries, the summons goes up to the frowning walls, 
" Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of glory shall come in." 
(Ps. xxiv. 7.) 

This call was probably made first by the single voice of 
King David, and then echoed in full chorus. Ffigh towers 
give back the question, "Who is this King of glory ?" 
The united answer rises, "Jehovah, the Lord, the mighty 
One ; Jehovah, mighty in battle ; " and, with full chorus, 
the imperative demand is repeated, " Lift up your heads, 
O, ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and 
the King of glory shall come in." Once more the warders 
call out, " Who is this King of glory ? " The answer fol- 
lows in grandest volume, " The Lord of Hosts ; he is the 
King of glory." Then those ancient gates are lifted, and 
the procession moves up the steep side of Zion. As it 
enters, the heart of the king inquires, " Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy hill?" 
(Ps. xv.) The question repeats itself for thoroughness, 
and the answer, in the remainder of the psalm, searches 
inward character and outward conduct as with the sunlight 
of Divine vision. 
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Amid the reverent silence of assembled thousands the 
new tent receives the ark, its long wanderings ended. 
With renewed burnt-offerings and peace-offerings before 
the Lord (v. 17), with blessings upon all the people assem- 
bled, and with gifts to all, both men and women, — " to 
every one a cake of bread, and a good piece of flesh, and 
a flagon of wine" (v. 19), — that each might follow the 
public sacrifices with a sacrificial meal, David closes the 
greatest day of his life, and returns home to bless his own 
household. Worn by the very depths and heights of his 
joy, he is all unprepared for the sneer of Michal, who, as 
the daughter of Saul, and proud of regal belongings, 
rebelled against David's laying aside his royal robes for 
priestly vestments. What wonder that the tides of his 
heart, that had risen so high, drew back in lasting recoil 
from this the early wife of his youth, now so out of har- 
mony with all his joys and cherished hopes ? 

Thus by consecration, public and individual, King David 
enthroned, before all Israel, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

Of the many incidents which invite practical applica- 
tion, we have space for but few. 

1. The danger in following worldly precedent, rather 
than divine direction. 

When about to fight the Philistines, David reverently 
sought light from God, and rigidly followed it. (2 Sam. 
v. 19.) Now, feeling a glow of enthusiasm about the end 
in view, he is careless about the means, — perhaps he 
leaves them to others, — and the ark is first placed upon 
a cart, instead of priestly shoulders. 

In obedience to God, no mistakes are so small as not to 
be colossal. Man's best endeavors may be mere approxi- 
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mations .; but they <must be his best, in the light of all 
possible information. Divine power will then graciously 
and abundantly supplement; otherwise it may come in 
terrible judgments. (Phil. 1-9.) 

2. The duty of enthusiastic public worship. 

The ark might have been brought to Jerusalem without 
accompanying thousands ; without music ; without sacri- 
fices ; without antiphonal psalms ; without ecstatic but 
decorous leaping. But not so did King David and the 
elders of Israel 'wish to crown their metropolis. They 
tasked all known methods, that their hearts' profoundest 
emotions might respond in sympathy with the hour. Not 
merely did king, elders, captains, and priests minister to 
the festivities ; the people ate and drank, and offered sacri- 
fices in fullest sympathy. 

Methods may differ, but the same spirit — substantially 
the same things — is required of all true worshippers to- 
day. True, the Gospel has a simplicity ancl higher privilege 
of direct spiritual experience that invalidates the cumbrous 
and expensive ceremonial of the old dispensation (Heb. 
x. 1-22) ; but we are not released from the same hearti- 
ness, the same generous devotion, the same totality of 
response. Every nerve should thrill, every pulse beat, 
every faculty minister, in a public avowal that God is ours, 
and we are his. This duty is far removed from ostenta- 
tion. That always seeks to concentrate attention upon 
itself This sinks self, throws off all regal robes, as did 
David when dancing in simple white ephod. 

Here is a rebuke for those who censure emotion in 
religion. It may well be questioned whether there is any 
religion where there is no emotion. Paul gives " love and 
joy " the post of honor amongst " the fruits of the Spirit" 

7 
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„ ... _ a ^. 

(Gal. v. 22.) Let the new convert tell his story in earnest*, 
exulting speech, let the herald of the cross sound out his 
message, let holy, buoyant song quicken and interpret 
religious emotion, till the soul shall respond as does the 
organ when its grandest registers are open in fullest dia- 
pason. Let all sneering lips be sealed that would copy the 
example of Michal. She could welcome her royal husband 
when returning from victories over Philistines, but she gave 
him only taunting sarcasm when royal robes were laid by, 
and his feet bounded with joy for the honor of God. To- 
day multitudes understand and admit the value of enthu- 
siasm when a drowning man is to be rescued, a conflagra- 
tion stayed, or a rebellion put down ; but where the Hearts 
of strong men and pure women are burning in the service 
of a gospel that seeks the imperilled souls of a world, they 
sneer, hurling epithets. Whatever their professions, all 
such are likely to be companions of Michal in spiritual 
barrenness. 

3. The duty of restoring vital doctrine. 

It was David's privilege to revive the long-neglected ser- 
vice connected with the ark. Do we not need some David 
to restore the ark of the atonement to-day ? Christ, as the 
antitype of both the ark and high priest, is the Atonement, 
the Capporeth y that covers the sins of a world from the 
law's dread scrutiny and penalty. The fulfilment is, of 
necessity, far more precious and significant than the type : 
yet by many the real atonement, for which the rent veil of 
the temple made way, is totally eliminated from Christ's 
work and office. Such departure sometimes plumes itself 
on being progressive. Sad and ominous is all progress 
that forgets or scorns the central truth of all that prefig- 
ured Christ for so many centuries, and all that his divine 
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life fulfilled, viz., an atonement, free and essential to all. 
No other office of Christ is worthy to be compared with 
this ; no other following of him is in keeping with the life 
of all healthy periods of the church. 

This truth the ark heralded in David's time ; more 
plainly should it appear now, when Calvary has swept 
away the proud temple and all its belongings. They could 
only suggest what it gloriously unfolded. (Heb. ix. 12.) 

4. Ziotty with the ark, is a type of the soul with Christ 
enthroned. 

That stronghold, so long tenanted by unclean Jebusites, 
receives the visible symbol of God's invisible presence. 
How great the transition ! Amid all the reverses of David's 
subsequent reign, there is a dignity and elevation in pros- 
perity, in judgments, in recoveries, that betoken a .govern- 
ment not of earth. An experience, identical in kind, comes 
to every soul that gives itself to God in full surrender. It 
maybe in humblest circumstances, where poverty binds its 
severest fetters ; it may be in a moment, unknown in its 
full significance ; gentle may be the call foi 1 the lifting up 
the gates that the King of glory may come in ; scarcely 
conscious the question, " Who is the King of glory ? " but, 
in the sure and swift working of the Spirit the strongholds 
of a sin-inhabited soul are carried, its gates are opened 
from within, the King of glory enters, and henceforth, in 
the sight of God, with a divine coronation, that soul moves 
grandly in the up-building of his kingdom for time and 
eternity. 
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. "GOD'S COVENANT WITH DAVID. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

2 Sam. vii. 18-29. Acts, xiii. 23. 

Acts, xiii. 23. 

•' Of this man's seed hath God, according to his promise, raised unto 

Israel a Saviour, Jesus" 

When David had established himself upon his throne, 
conquered Jerusalem, brought up the ark from Kirjath-Je- 
arim, and built himself his cedarn house, he conceived the 
purpose of building a house for Jehovah. 

Sitting in his new palace, with Nathan tfce prophet, he 
broached to him his generous purpose. " See, now," he 
said, " I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dwelleth within curtains." His friend, in the joy of his 
heart, exclaimed, " Go, do all that is in thine heart, for the 
Lord is with thee." That night God visited Nathan. He 
bade him tell the king that it was not for him to build a 
house for the ark, but for another. With this unexpected 
message, however, was coupled the promise, which is else- 
where called God's covenant with David. To this cove- 
nant reference is made in the text. 

Deeply moved by what he had heard, astonished, over- 
joyed, the king went into the tabernacle, sat down before 
the Lord, and prayed. His prayer was concerning the 
promise. Like that, it was prophetic. The two taken to- 
gether give us the full terms of the memorable covenant. 

This covenant, or promise, is our theme. 

1. What^was the promise? It embraced several par- 
ticulate^ : 
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(i.) The nation was to have a permanent habitation. 

(2.) A house was to be built for Jehovah. 

(3.) From David's seed a king was tp be raised up who 
should have a universal and eternal kingdom. Tfie. prom- 
ise centred in this coming king. He was to perpetuate the 
house of David ; he, to secure to the nation a peaceful hab- 
itation ; he, to build the temple. 

In the language of the sacred historian, the following 
were the provisions of the covenant : — 

I will make thee an house. 

I will set up thy seed after thee. 

I will establish his kingdom. 

He shall build an house for my name. I will be his 
fajther, and he shall be to me a son. 

Thy throne shall be established forever. 

We can understand how David should be profoundly im- 
pressed, if he had taken these words in a meaning strictly 
literal. Some have so taken them. 

That this is too narrow an interpretation, we shall see in 
seeking, — 

2. What was the application of the promise ? 

It had a literal application. An unborn prince of his 
seed was to succeed David. 

Solomon was not yet born. 

This king was to be established upon his throne. By 
thwarting the machinations of Adonijah, his brother, Solo- 
mon's kingdom was established. Solomon built the house 
of the Lord. Solomon had a widely extended dominion 
and a peaceful reign. 

According to the prophecy, if the coming prince should 
sin, he should be chastened. This could only refer to a 
human sovereign. 
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* * * • 

In naming Solomon, David had in mind the name Shi- 
Joh, used in Genesis, xlix. 10, an earlier prophecy of the law- 
giver of Judah. The two words are identical in meaning, 
and, almost, in form. 

In i Chronicles, xxii., David himself applies the promise 
to Solomon : " Then he (David) called for Solomon his son, 
and charged him to build an house for the God of Israel." 

If, however, the promise has an application to Solomon, 
it cannot be restricted to him. It has a higher applica- 
tion, viz., .to Jesus Christ. After hundreds of years, the 
Messianic prophecy is once more taken up. 

In the twenty-first verge David uses this language : " For 
thy word's sake hast thou done all these great things." 
What word ? Some divine utterance evidently, which had 
awakened an expectation in his breast. 

Was it what God had said to Samuel when he called . 
Jesse's youngest son from the sheepcotes, " Arise, anoint 
him, for this is he ? " Connect these words with the 
prophecy uttered centuries before by the patriarch Jacob, 
dying in Egypt, with his sons about his bed. He gave 
them all a prophetic blessing. And to Judah he said, 
" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come." David was of 
the house of Judah. For hundreds of years the house of 
,Ephraim had borne sway in Israel. When David was 
chosen, the sceptre came at last to Judah's hand. In the 
breast of the youth, and in his father's house, great expec- 
tations were awakened. When God now made with him 
his covenant, did he not recall once more the ancient 
prophecy, " The sceptre shall not depart from Judah ? " 
But this was a promise of Messiah. 

Turn now to David's Messianic psalms. In the second 
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psalm, he speaks of the coming king as the Son of God. 
In the sixteenth, he refers to his resurrection. In the hun- 
dred and tenth, he calls him Lord. In the seventy-second, 
he delineates, in lofty and beautiful language, the glories of 
his kingdom. 

The term " forever " is so repeated, both by Nathan and 
David, as to force the conclusion that an eternal kingdom 
of David's successor was foretold. This monarch was also 
to have a universal dominion. Such expressions could be 
applied to no earthly sovereign. 

Nathan spoke of Christ. David prayed concerning the 
kingdom of Christ. , 

Messiah was to be a prophet, priest, and king. There is 
no reference in any of David's psalms, or in this entire pe- 
riod, to Christ as a prophet ; but a single allusion to his 
priesthood. His royalty was in prophetic development. 
In some psalms, indeed, his sufferings are depicted. But 
these are royal afflictions, having their types in the calam- 
ities of David and his house. 

Again, the promise that David's seed should build a 
house for the Lord was not fulfilled in the temple of Solo- 
mon. This was only a beginning of the fulfilment. The 
house was to represent on earth the kingdom of God. By 
means of it the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Da- 
vid were to be inseparably linked. So, when the second 
temple was built, it was essential that this should be under 
the direction of the Davidic family, while in no one,' or in 
all, of the temporary structures upon Zion was the promise 
of a temple more than foreshadowed. The true house of 
promise was spiritual and eternal, like the kingdom of 
which it was to be the sanctuary. The mountain of the 
Lord's house, unto which all nations are to flow, is no 
earthly, but a spiritual Zion. 
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But if there is a reference to Christ, one may ask, Why 
. is Israel made so prominent in the prophecy ? David, in 
particular, dwells upon the relation of the promise to the 
Jewish nation. 

We are to think of the nation as of the temple. The 
reference is not so much to the Hebrew race as to Israel, 
a spiritual nation, to Israel graciously chosen to typify the 
kingdom of Christ. So, in the sealing of the redeemed, 
Israel is to be first sealed. Perpetual honor is given him, 
in the dignity of the four and twenty elders, representa- 
tives before the throne of God of the twelve tribes and 
the twelve apostles, the Jewish and the Christian churches, 
the spiritual Israel. 

Christ is to be forever the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
with David for his type ; Shiloh, the Prince of Peace, sym- 
bolized in Solomon. The view of Christ, in which he is 
exhibited as exclusively a king, is, of necessity, partial. 
We miss the delineations of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of Daniel, 
and the minor prophets. But in this covenant with David 
is one of the most distinct and glorious of the prophecies 
foretelling our Lord. 

If what has now been said is Scriptural, if the promise 
had a leading reference to our Saviour, the fact will appear 
in its fulfilment. 

3. How has the promise been fulfilled ? 

Jesus, by both father and mother, came of the seed of 
David. Zacharias sang of him, as his birth drew near, 
" God hath raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house 
of his servant David." The horn was an emblem of roy- 
alty.' The wise men came to Bethlehem seeking the king of 
the Jews. The people who heard and saw him in his minis- 
try, again and again sought Jesus to make him their king. 
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He claimed to have a kingdom, for which he bade all 
men prepare. He made a royal entry into Jerusalem. 
When Pilate asked him, " Art thou a king, then ? " he 
confessed, " Thou sayest that I am a king." " My king- 
dom is not of this world." 

Jesus was the promised seed of David. The fulfilment 
is partial as yet. His throne is set up, but his kingdom is 
not yet established. The triumph is yet to come. But 
there is a remarkable series of New Testament prophecies, 
parallel to those in the Old, which foretell the final tri- 
umph, and thus identify Christ as the promised king. 

Of himself he predicted that the Son of man should 
come in his glory, and sit upon the throne of his glory. 
He is to overcome all his enemies ; to put them under his 
feet. To him every knee is to bow. He is to reign for- 
ever and ever. This is the successor to David's throne, 
whom Solomon, in all his glory, but typified. 

Ages may yet elapse before the blessing foretold is fully 
given. But to his covenant the faithfulness of God is 
pledged. 

Of this covenant, we observe, — 

1. Its fulfilment is certain. Isaiah speaks of the sure 
mercies of David. Men make promises which they do not 
fulfil. They are insincere, or they are hindered. How 
many promises were broken in the fall of the house of 
Bonaparte ! God means to keep his word. He has the 
means to* keep it. It is as certain, says Jeremiah, that 
what he promised to David will come to pass, as the cove- 
nant of day and night. The eighty-ninth psalm is based 
upon this covenant. Its continual refrain is the faithful- 
ness of God. No seal is affixed to this promise, as to the 
covenant with Abraham. But there are two immutable 
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things in which it is impossible for God to lie — his cov- 
enant and his oath. God sware unto David by his holi- 
ness. 

We are assured of the future fulfilment by past fulfil-, 
ments. 

« 

In the Messianic revelation there is a grand progress 
and convergency. 

The earliest promise was to Eve. The seed of the 
woman was to bruise the serpent's head. This defined 
those who were to be partakers of the salvation — not 
Abraham's seed, not David's seed, but the seed of the 
woman. 

But how should the Saviour be known wheft. he should 
appear? After a time, a second promise was made to 
Shem. In him was the line of descent. Centuries passed, 
and God covenanted with Abraham. Of Abraham's seed, 
Isaac was chosen ; of Isaac's house, Jacob ; of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, Judah, as the progenitcfrs of Christ. The 
race and the tribe were now known in which Messiah was 
to appear. 

When David, at length, was chosen, in him the family of 
Christ, was revealed. 

From the beginning a steady progress was made in the 
revelaJtion. After David's time, other characters of the 
coming One were gradually developed. The place of his 
birth was designated. Each new stage was a development 
out of that which preceded. 

There were intervals in which the divine purpose of 
salvation seemed abandoned. But the time was set. When 

« 

it came, punctually the hidden stream sprang to the sur- 
face, and began to flow. David's well was opened at the 
gate of Bethlehem. Whoever thirsted might now draw 



i. 
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near and drink. A babe was born in Bethlehem. Its 
father and mother, a few who gathered in the lowly stable, 
said, " It is David's promised son." How could they tell ? 
The genealogy was right. Here was a babe descended 
from David, from Judah, from Jacob, from Isaac, from 
Abraham, from Shem, from Adam. He was a royal infant, 
with glory on his head, a sceptre in his hand, and a coro- 
nation hymn sung by angels over his cradle. Already 
worshippers came at his manger tp bow the knee. God 
had guarded the sacred line. He had collected into it all 
the streams of Gentile blood which were to mingle with its 
Hebrew current. Now he made it royal. David was his 
anointed. Of David, Jesus was born. Still the mighty 
development goes forward. From such a view can we 
escape the irresistible assurance that the kingdom of Christ 
is finally to prevail ? 

The kingdom of righteousness is set up in the earth. 
It is to triumph. " In his day shall the righteous flourish." 

The kingdom is for poor men. It has taken root. It is 
to prevail. '* He shall judge the poor of the people ; he 
shall save the children of the needy, and shall break in 
pieces the oppressor." A kingdom of peace is promised, 
which is to be universal. It is. coming. Yes, it is coming. 
The sword is not always to be in the earth, nor the battle- 
shock always to be heard filling the world with terror and 
with slaughter. . Not always is God to be a man of war. 
Sometime, as Shiloh, he will assume his peaceful throne. 
His peace will be through conquest, by making his foes his 
footstool. Men, institutions, nations, evil spirits, the grave, 
death, Satan, hell — Christ is to subdue them all. " He 
shall put all his enemies under his feet." Then he will 
reign as the Prince of Peace.. 
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It is no dream we trust in ; it is no man. We rest upon 
the faithfulness of Almighty God, who has sworn by his 
holiness that these things shall be. 

A sure promise ! Sure mercies ! Precious word ! 

Sometimes doubt steals upon us like a subtle miasm. 
It inwraps us with a blighting mist, which rots the very 
bones. Then we are not certain of any supernatural 
thing. Are we converted, when sin is so strong, so om- 
nipresent ? Is there such a fact as conversion ? Are we 
free from the power of Satan when he can so harass us, 
and turn to mockery and torture our most blissful experi- 
ences ? Can we hope for settled peace in Christ ? Shall 
we ever be where nothing can separate from tiis love ? Is 
gfcod to triumph ? Or are the multitudinous tokens about 
us, which make the solid earth itself seem a festering 
mass of corruption, to be allowed to kill the precious hope, 
as in despair we forebode the triumph of sin, and death, 
and hell ? 

In the bitterness of such thoughts, have you not seemed 
sometimes to hear a note, as of music faintly rising far 
away, scarcely distinguishable at first from the soughing 
of the wind, or the low breathing of fire, but in which, as 
you listened, you caught snatches of melody, brief, but oh, 
so heavenly sweet ? It was immediately lost in a confusion 
of rude sounds. Doubt once more prevailed. But, strain- 
ing the ear, again you heard it clearing itself from the 
besetting discordance, louder, more clear, thrilling again 
your inmost soul. Perchance it sank once more ; but only 
again to break out, yet nearer, sweeter, more full. Thus 
ever gaining confidence ; though overborne, soon return- 
ing; never wholly lost at length, but in sub-tones and 
snatches, making its voice heard when most oveppowered, 
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it became dominant, veining the discord, mastering it, 
till you were convicted that in a little while, should you 
still listen, it would fully emerge, and would utter itself in 
one sustained, jubilant, triumphant song! 

The song of Moses and the Lamb is struggling with the 
discords of the world and the abyss. They rise about it 
with horrid uproar and jangling confusion. We catch its 
distant, rising notes. Anon we lose it It seems to have 
died wholly away. Then it is heard again. Again lost, 
again it emerges. And we are persuaded, as absorbedly 
we listen, that it is to prevail. All other voices are to be 
silenced in the triumph of this great anthem. Yes, my 
brethren, the mercies of David are sure. The covenant, 
God will not break. We, who bow to Jesus as our King, 
shall sing together yet the hallelujah chorus. Jesus is to 
reign ! 

"I saw in the night visions," says Daniel, "and be- 
hold, one like the Son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days. And they 
brought him near before him, and there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, na- 
tions, and languages should serve him ; his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom that which shall not be destroyed." 

In conclusion. The promised blessing is to be sought 
in prayer. " For him," said David, in the seventy-second 
psalm, " shall prayer be made continually." When he had 
received the promise by Nathan, and had humbled him- 
self before God, offered his thanksgiving, and expressed 
his trust, David fervently prayed for the blessing. " With 
thy blessing let the house of thy servant be blessed for- 
ever." . 
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In the Lord's Prayer, Jesus taught us this petition : 
"Thy kingdom come." Pray, he says to us, "for my 
establishment upon the throne of my glory." The king- 
dom is not yet fully come. It delays. Pray for it. With 
prayer hasten it. Among the last words in the Bible is 
the prayer, " Come, Lord Jesus." It is the prayer of the 
church. Not that we doubt our Lord. We know that he 
will come. Because of our confidence we pray. We 
would hasten his appearing. 

The Christian should be so separated from the world as 
to feel an irksomeness in his present condition. Every- 
thing in the world should appear to us inharmonious — in 
an irreparable disorder. The prevalence of evil, the mis- 
government, the violence, the vileness, the misery of men, 
all sin and sorrow in our race, should drive us to our knees. 
We. do not pray for a doubtful thing ; we urge a promise 
— the sure mercies of David. We seek to hasten its ful- 
filment. Good men can hasten or delay the coming of the 
Lord. How else can we interpret our Saviour's petition, 
" Thy kingdom come " ? 

Thy kingdom come, Lord ! Yes, we are ready. Behold 
thy church, sitting with David before the ark, praying for 
the kingdom. O, listen to her cry ! Her heart is ravished 
by thy glorious promise. Its fulfilment, already seen, and 
ygt so partial, but whets her deep desire. Come, Lord, our 
Shepherd King, to lead and pasture thy flock. Come to the 
poor, the oppressed, with the burden of centuries upon 
their shoulders, and a heavier burden upon their souls. O, 
come to the guilty, the stricken with sin — to these above 
all others. Show to them the sceptre of thy power, royal 
Saviour, mighty to save. Show to the contrite thy throne 
of grace. 
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Come to thy waiting church ; a bride, but not a wife. 
Come, King, to thine espousals. Lead us up to thy 
marriage feast. 

We dread thy solemn tribunal, the great and last assize. 
But come — yes, come — upon thy judgment throne. We 
will dare to meet thee, thou bleeding King of Calvary. If 
the separation must be made, oh, separate now the right- 
eous from the wicked ! Now let thy people dwell in their 
own land, wherein the wicked cease their troubling forever ! 
Now let the mountain of the Lord's house fill the earth ! 
Now establish the righteous and peaceful dominion which 
is to have no end ! 

" The word that thou hast spoken concerning thy ser- 
vant, and concerning his house, establish it forever, and do 
as thou hast said." 
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ABSALOM'S REBELLION AND DEATH. 

LESSONS. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

2 Sam. xv. 1-14. Prov. xxx. 17. 

2 Sam. xvi. 24-33. Prov. xi. 19. 

2 Samuel, xv. 1-14. 

"And it came to pass after this, that Absalom prepared him chariots 
and horses, and fifty men to run before him" 6r*c. 

The Bible resembles a portrait gallery adorned with the 
faces of remarkable historic men, where every variety of 
feature and every type of character may be found. 

An imaginative person, visiting such a gallery, and gaz- 
ing at the silent faces which look down upon him from 
the walls, until lost in the thoughts and reflections awak- 
ened by them, may fancy at length that they are alive. 
Their eyes seem to shine with sudden intelligence, their 
lips begin to move, and they appear ready to step forth 
from the canvas, and descend to the floor. So vivid is the 
illusion that the visitor is startled at it, and filled with 
superstitious awe. Though, coming to himself, he laughs 
at the odd fancy, and assures himself that it was only a 
waking dream, yet it all seemed as real as if it had been 
a matter of fact. 

In reading the Bible we sometimes have a similar ex- 
perience. As we study the characters of the people there 
portrayed, we recognize in them permanent types of differ- 
ent classes. 

As such they live again to us. We have known such 
persons ; they have lived in our time ; they have acted 
anew the parts, and displayed the qualities which of old 
distinguished or disgraced them. They reappear in every 
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age. Again and again they have stepped forth upon the 
stage of history, with altered names indeed, but with the 

same unchanging features. The conditions under which 

* 

they first appear in the sacred narrative, the local habits 
and customs, their dress, furniture, style of life, — those 
external circumstances may likewise have changed, as the 
fleeting fashions of the world pass away ; but these people 
who lived in them, whose lives flowed through them, as 
a river flows through its changing banks, they remain. 

It is this typical character of the Bible that gives such 
value to this ancient book. In reading it, we forget that 
it is an old book. It seems a new book, from exhibiting 
the latest phases of human conduct, from setting before 
us moral qualities and actions which we recognize as 
familiar, and, connecting with them timely lessons for our 
instruction and warning. 

Such reflections are awakened by the perusal of the 
story of Absalom. It is a typical story, and he was a 
typical character ; and story and character are representa- 
tive of what is sometimes called The Fast Young Man. 

What lessons are contained in his history ? 

1. It teaches the vanity of personal beauty and out- 
ward show apart from moral worth. " In all Israel' there 
was none to be so much praised as Absalom for his beauty ; 
from the sole of his foot even to the crown of his head, 
there was no blemish in him." In the pictures of Hogarth, 
and other painters of society, we find that such superior 
beauty is the common heritage of the Fast Young Man. 
It has been called "a fatal dower." It is so regarded 
because it is apt to make its possessor the petted darling 
of parents and friends, and liable to be spoiled by the 
thoughtless admiration and flattery lavished uporr him.. 

8 
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Thus an exaggerated estimate is placed upon mere physi- 
cal charms. Beauty of face and form is set above the 
higher excellence of character, whereby vanity .and frivol- 
ity of mind are engendered, and amiability of disposition 
and goodness of heart sacrificed. But there is truth in 
the homely adage, that "Handsome is who handsome 
does ; " and all beauty, which is not united with fair doing, 
is only a poor sham. Though a young man is endowed 
with faultless beauty, or a young woman adorned with 
every grace of feature and person, if we should see them 
treat with disrespect their parents, or speak unkindly to a 
little brother or sister, or turn a poor man rudely from the 
door, or utter one coarse, indecent speech, then the charm 
of their beauty is gone. Absalom, with his extraordinary 
advantages of person and fortune, was a conspicuous exam- 
ple of all this. "In all Israel there was none so much 
upraised for his beauty ; " and in all Israel, from the begin- 
ning of her history downwards, there is none, save Judas, 
held in greater detestation. Even to the present day the 
Jews, in passing his monument in the valley of Kidron, 
hurl stones at it with a curse upon his name. 

He was indulged by his father with the means of lavish 
display, and we see him, as pictured in sacred story, with 
chariots and horses and liveried escort, parading the streets 
and environs of Jerusalem, — a vision of dazzling beauty 
and promise, forsooth, to all beholders. But the fondness 
of his ifather and the admiration of Israel were misplaced. 

As we think of the young man, we are reminded of what 
is said in after times of Naaman. " He was captain of the 
'host of the king of Syria, — a great man with his master 
rand honorable ; also a mighty man of valor, — but a leper!' 
;So all the fine things about Absalom, his perfection of 
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beauty, his luxuriant hair, his winning manners, his fascinat- 
ing address, his pomp and grandeur — the things, which a.t 
sight, would win the hearts of men in his favor, were 
spoiled by the baseness and wickedness of his character. 

2. The story of Absalom reveals the type of character 
that is most dangerous and dreadful. His was not an 
impulsive nature, hurried away by gusts of. passion into 
sin. There is much allowance to be made for such hot- 
tempered spirits. The misdemeanors of which they are 
guilty are not, as a rule, so reprehensible as those which 
are perpetrated by their authors in cold blood. They 
are more likely than the latter to be only escapades from 
virtue, — exceptions to a course that is ordinarily straight- 
forward and well-meaning. 

Absalom's wickedness was deliberate and studied. His 
character is evinced in the way he avenged the outrage 
done by Amnon to his sister. 

When he encountered Tamar, in the pitiable plight she 
was in, when coming from the house of Amnon, with ashes 
on her head, her virgin garment rent, and crying bitterly 
for the wrong she had suffered, instead of breaking out in 
fierce and indignant wrath, as would have been natural, 
and indeed honorable to his heart, he coolly curbed his 
anger, said to Tamar, " Hold now thy peace, my sister," 
and calmly waited for an opportunity of vengeance. " He 
spake unto Amnon neither good nor bad." Thus he dis- 
armed the fears, both of his father and of the offending 
prinoe. For two whole years he acted this deceptive part, 
until he succeeded in getting Amnon in his power, when 
he slew him in cold blood. 

Such a nature as this, that unrelentingly and steadily 
pursues its object, willing to wait and bide its time, if need 
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be, But never relinquishing its purpose, that can cany a 
smile on the face, with steadfast hate in the heart ; that 
keeps its eye fixed upon its prey through all changes of 
position and bearing, and gradually makes towards it, now 
by stealth, and now by a spring, like a tiger pursuing its 
victim, until it has it in its grasp, — such a nature as this 
makes the consummate villain. It is the stuff out of which 
the Edmunds and Iagos are formed. Absalom was of this 
kind. He seems not to have known either compunction 
or pity, but with cold, unscrupulous, marble-hearted deter- 
mination to have pursued his schemes of vengeance or of 
ambition. 

3. This Fast Young Man, of desperate type, becomes 
an intriguing politician. Absalom is the earliest specimen 
on record, we believe, of a finished demagogue. As we 
consider the subtle arts by which he courted popularity 
and wound himself into the favor of men, — his attendance 
at the gate, where the kings judgment-seat was, his affa- 
bility and condescension towards the people who brought 
causes for adjudication, and his pretended sympathy for 
their grievances on account of the delay of justice, we 
seem to have come upon the original model after which 
the modern opposition candidate has shaped himself. It 
agrees with the character to be forever arraigning those 
in power for neglect of duty and malfeasance in office, and 
to promise a complete reformation in case the party of the 
critic is intrusted with the conduct of affairs. When the 
outs are in, and the ins are out, all wrongs shall be right- 
ed, and the millenium will come. So Absalom labored to J 
make the flattered people believe. 

Read over the account of his political intriguing, and 
mark how true to life the description is. " And Absalom 
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rose up early, and stood beside the way of the gate ; and it 
was so, that when any man that had a controversy came to 
the king for judgment, then Absalom called unto him, and 
said, Of what city art thou ? * And he said, Thy servant is 

■ 

of one of the tribes of Israel. And Absalom said unto him, 
See thy matters are good and right ; but there is no man 
deputed of the king to hear them." Absalom said, more- 
over, " O that I were made judge in the land, that every 
man which hath any suit or cause might come unto me, 
and I would do him justice." 

" And it was so that when any man came nigh to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed 
him. And on this manner did Absalom to all Israel that 
came to the king for judgment. So Absalom stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel." With a few slight changes, 
to adapt it to our times, the portrait is perfect 

The wretched manner in which he kept, or rather falsi- 
fied, his promises, the way he duped the people to their 
ruin, is in perfect keeping with the character. When all 
things were ripe for rebellion, after four years of busy 
plotting, Absalom repaired, under the pretext of religion,' 
to Hebron, where the standard of revolt was to be set up. 
With him, at his summon, went two hundred men from 
Jerusalem; and we are told "they. went in their sim- 
plicity, and they knew not anything." Like dumb cattle 
led to the slaughter, or " as a bird hasteneth to the snare, 
and knoweth not that it is for his life," so they were be- 
trayed to their ruin, — the usual fate of those who follow 
such demagogues. 

4. Another aspect in which Absalom appears, is that 
of a wayward, undutiful son. The Fast Young Man causes 
agonizing heartache to his aged father or distressed mother. 
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In the eyes of the Jews, with their traditions of the patri- 
archal period and its form of government, where the father 
was both priest and ruler of his household, such a child 
was a monster, of depravity, ^worthy only of death. Hence 
the emphasis put upon the fifth commandment, " the first 
commandment with promise:" hence the sternness of their 
legislation with respect to unfilial conduct, and the fearful 
denunciation their proverbs utter against it. "The eye 
that mocketh at his father," says Agur, " and despiseth to 
obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
and the young eagles shall eat it." 

In the case of Absalom, this sin against God and nature 
was of the most aggravating kind. His father had lightly 
punished the crime committed in the murder of Amnon, 
and, after a brief banishment,- which a simple regard for 
decency made necessary, had, at his entreaty, allowed him 
to return to Jerusalem, reinstated him in his own paternal 
favor, and restored him to all the privileges and the mag- 
nificent state of an Oriental prince. 

We are told that at. his restoration, "the king kissed 
Absalom." A touching pathos breathes through the sim- 
ple record. What unalterable affection, what hearty for- 
giveness, what hope of better conduct in the future, are 
revealed in that fatherly kiss ! Let parents who have 
wayward children, whom they still love, declare the mean- 
ing of that kiss. It seems as if the old king's heart were 
opened in the touching act, and we could read his very 
thoughts. In it he welcomes his son back to his full love 
and confidence. There is no trace of resentment, no re- 
membrance of past offences, no abatement of trust ; but 
believing in the sincerity of his repentance, he received 
him as one restored from the dead, saying, in effect, " This 
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my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is 
found ! " Such affection should have wrought contrition 
in the hardest heart. Had Absalom possessed one spark 
of nobility, he would have been overcome, and maintained 
ever after an unswerving loyalty and devotion to his father. 
The unnatural and monstrous disposition of his heart is 
shown in the fact that he began immediately, under the 
favor of his father's blind affection, to stir up a rebellion 
against him. 

How pitiful the old king's infatuation, how unsuspecting 
his confidence, that he did not see, what must have been 
plain to all the world, the mischief which his graceless 
son was fomenting ! Not until the gathering storm actually 
burst upon his head did he become aware of it. When 
the announcement was at length made that Absalom had 
risen in actual rebellion, and he was told " the hearts of 
the men of Israel are after Absalom," David's heart, usu- 
ally so stout and brave, was utterly overcome with dismay. 
The unnatural character of the crime, the baseness and 
wickedness revealed by it, after all the indulgence and 
affection shown by himself for his son, seemed to disclose 
to him such a lurid vista of horror, which the desperate 
nature of Absalom was equal to opening, that he who never 
showed fear before became panic-stricken. " Arise," he 
said, " and let us flee, for we shall not else escape from 
Absalom. Make speed to depart, lest he overtake us sud- 
denly, and bring evil upon us, and smite the city with the 
edge of the sword." 

A proposition like this, to surrender the advantage 
which Jerusalem, an almost impregnable fortress, gave him 
against the rebels, and to go out unto the open country, 
where he would be comparatively an easy prey, in the ex- 
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isting condition of his forces, disorganized and uncertain 
as to the strength of the revolt, could only have come from 
hiin when overwhelmed with agitation. 

If Absalom had followed the counsel of Ahithophel, and 
made instant pursuit, instead of taking the misleading ad- 
vice of Hushai, the step thus taken by David would proba- 
bly have proved fatal. 

Most pathetic is the story of the hasty, panic-stricken 
flight of the old king from his capital. With faces buried 
in their mantfes from grief, they moved, a mournful, disor- 
derly procession, out of the eastern gates, across the val- 
ley of Kidron, and up the opposite steep of Olivet. We 
are told that David went up by the ascent, and wept as 
he went up, his head covered, and barefoot, and all the peo- 
ple that were with him covered every man his head, and 
they went up, weeping as they went up. " How sharper 
than a serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless child!" If 
with the affliction there is also joined the thought that it 
comes as a penalty for past misdoing, as was true in Da- 
vid's case, then the very last pang is added to the soul's 
anguish ! 

One incident, which befell by the way, shows how utterly 
his spirit was prostrated. As they moved down the pass 
of Bahurim, on the way to the Jordan, a man of the house 
of Saul, Shimei by name, stood on the top of the opposite 
ridge, and hurled bitter insult, envenomed curses, stones, 
and dirt, down upon the head of the unhappy king and his 
followers, in resentment for the wrongs which his family 
had suffered from David, as he thought, and in exultant 
joy over the trouble that had at last overtaken him. The 
man's reproaches were so stinging that David remembered 
them to his dying day, but he meekly endured them, and 
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would not suffer the reviler to receive any harm from those 
about him, who were eager to avenge the insult. " Why 
should this dead dog curse my lord the king ? " said the 
fiery Abishai ; " let me go over and take off his head." 
" And David said to Abishai, and to all his servants, Be- 
hold, my son, who came forth of my bowels, seeketh my 
life. How much more now may this Benjaminite do it ! 
Let him alone, and let him curse." The answer reminds 
us of the reply made by another king, Henry II. of Eng- 
land, when, conspired against by his own family, he was 
driven, now broken down and dying, to sue for peace from 
his foes. They gave him the list of the conspirators 
against him, at the head of which stood the name of his 
best-loved son, John. " Now," he said, turning his face to 
the wall, " let things go as they will; I care no more for 
myself or for the world ; " and muttering, " Shame, shame, 
on a conquered king ! " he passed miserably away. 

5. The story of Absalom contains another lesson, 
without which it would be incomplete, namely, the lesson 
of sin's retribution. It is a striking exemplification of the 
Golden Text, " As righteousness tendeth to life, so he that 
pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own death." The last act 
of the tragedy is short and most impressive. David and 
his adherents stayed not in their flight until they found 
shelter behind, the walls of Mahanaim in the land of 
Gilead. There opportunity was given to recover from 
panic, and organize their strength ; and thither Absalom 
and his forces leisurely pursued them. 

The decisive battle occurred in "the forest of Ephraim," 
the precise locality of which is unknown. David, not al- 
lowed to take part in the battle on account of the affec- 
tionate solicitude of his followers for his safety, intrusted 
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the command to his three renowned captains, Joab, Abi- 
shai, and Ittai, while he remained behind in the city. 

As his forces filed out to battle, he stood by the gate 
and saw them pass, and to each of his captains he said, 
" Deal gently, for my sake, with the young man," and, lest 
they should forget, he repeated the charge, with the words, 
" Beware that none touch the young man Absalom ; " re- 
vealing, by this tender anxiety for his safety, that his affec- 
tion for him remained unchanged, superior to every feeling 
of outrage. 

The battle was joined, and victory fell to the side of 
David. The swords of his veterans, and the dangers of 
the woods, where the struggle was, were alike fatal to the 
forces of Absalom, and a great slaughter occurred. 

A kind of poetical justice appears in the fate of the 
unhappy prince. His beautiful hair, the object of his spe- 
cial pride, and the thing of chief distinction in that beauty 
of person by which he won the people, caught in .the 
branches 6f a tree as he tried to escape, and being swept 
from his mule, he hung suspended in mid air, until Joab, 
disregarding the charge of King David, pierced him through 
the heart with darts. Thus God's gifts, if perverted, be- 
come the instruments of our destruction. And so his wick- 
edness received its inevitable punishment. Even his father's 
love could not bind up the just, retributive consequence so 
as to save him. Such wickedness is not allowed a safe 
escape. It must suffer for its misdeeds. A most impres- 
sive fact ! Let every ungrateful, wayward child take warn- 
ing from it. 

Nothing more touching can be imagined than the spec- 
tacle of unavailing love, presented to the last, by the aged 
king. Think of him at his outlook by the gate, gazing 
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eagerly in the direction where the fate of his kingdom is 
hanging uncertain in the balance. When the messengers 
from the field of battle arrive, his first inquiry is, not 
whether his throne is safe, but " Is the young man Ab- 
salom safe?" And when Cushi makes the significant 
answer, "The enemies of my lord the king, and all 
that rise up against thee to do thee harm, be as that young 
man is," the heart-stricken wail of sorrow that breaks from 
him is of that haunting kind which never leaves the mem- 
ory. Those who heard it probably never forgot it ; and 
the words, "O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom, 
would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son ! " lingered, with their repetitions, in the ears like 
echoes whose reverberations never cease. 

Some one has said that " Every such instance of tender 
love should stand in our hearts as a type of his love, who 
left his father's throne for our sakes. Let the human affec- 
tion interpret the divine, and do not waste either." If the 
appeal made by the human love is resisted and despised, 
the ungrateful one may perish in his folly in spite of it. 
Can we suppose it otherwise, when the love of God in 
Christ is trampled upon ? 
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SECOND QUARTER. 



THE DAY OF PENTECOST. 

LESSONS. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Acts i. 1-12. Luke xxiv. 51. 

Acts ii. i-ii. Matt. Hi. 11. 

Matthew, in. 11. 
" He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire" 

We live in the dispensation of the Spirit. In the prog- 
ress of the ages, the spring-time of the world's life has 
passed, — the time of seed-sowing and slow germination, 
the brief, hot summer is over, and now we are in the beau- 
tiful harvest days of the Spirit. 

The characteristics of this new dispensation appear at its 
very beginning, as set forth in the first and second chapters 
of Acts. Here we learn, — 

1. That this new economy is purely spiritual in* its 
nature. The disciples could not, in spite of previous 
instruction, rid themselves of the popular notion that the 
Messiah was to establish a temporal kingdom. "Wilt 
thou," they asked, " at this time, restore again the king- 
dom to Israel ? " Their highest aspiration for the coming 
dispensation was a Jewish monarchy, with Christ upon the 
throne, a little Syrian kingdom, untroubled by surrounding 
nations. But, no ; this opening economy is not material. 
Earthly kingdoms may rise and fall ; they affect not this 
higher kingdom which rules men's hearts. Not in outward 
forms or organizations, not in human laws and govern- 
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ments, consists this new era. The day, indeed, is coming 
when the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ, but " it is not for you 
to know, the times or the seasons." Long before such a 
consummation is the Spirit's dispensation in full force in 
human life. An invisible, internal power, accompanying 
the truth, shall establish this new reign " in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth." So the Spirit came with " the sound as of 
rushing, mighty wind." The influence, though powerful, 
was invisible. Men heard the sound thereof, but divinity, 
no longer manifesting itself as of old in occasional theoph- 
anies, nor as of late in the form of the Son of Man, now 
culminates in glory when God, the Holy Ghost, descends 
with a spiritual influence that fills men's hearts. 

2. This dispensation is characterized by a supernatural 
gift. It is " the promise of the Father," even " the gift of 
the Holy Ghost." All who would live rightly under this 
economy mu$t possess something from without ; the third 
Person of the Trinity, God himself, must enter us. So, in 
this new state of things, we are thrown back completely 
upon God. Of old time, men had sought in vain to win 
heaven by an independent obedience to the law ; but the 
Son, ascending to his Father, sent the Spirit, through whom 
alone men have strength to live for God. The gift came 
from heaven, and sat on each of the disciples. It was, then, 
no result of learning, no philosophic or theologic scheme, 
spun from their own brain, and winning its way slowly to 
popular favor. Such has been the progress of many re- 
ligions ; but Christianity was ushered in by a divine influ- 
ence, poured out on men, and persuading them to a change 
of life. 
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3. The dispensation is one of power. " Ye shall re- 
ceive power," said our Saviour. And was not the promise 
verified ? Geologists tell us of subterranean forces which 
lift the continents, inch by inch, through the slow centu- 
ries ; but here is a force which in a day can turn three 
thousand men, full of hatred to Christ, into his devoted 
followers ; yhich can lift heathen Rome, savage Britain, 
the brutish Sandwich Islands, into Christian and civilized 
nations. Here was a power which enabled twelve poor 
fishermen to breast the current of the world's sin ; one 
hundred and twenty common people, " not many wise, not 
many mighty, 7 ' among them, to preach so convincingly 
that the gospel speedily secured a foothold throughout 
the known world. Here was a power before which pop- 
ular abuses, apparently impregnable in the habit of cen- 
turies, were broken down, before which the most stub- 
born^ prejudices of human nature gave way, before which 
national characteristics underwent a vital change. Here 
was a power which in the early church healed the sick, 
spake with tongues, revealed the truths of inspiration, 
quickened the memory, aided the utterance, and which, since 
that day, has borne witness to the new birth, has opened 
the understanding of believers to the truth, has brought 
comfort to anxious hearts, has aided Christians in prayer, 
has revealed to them Christ, has blessed them in the recep- 
tion of the sacraments. Above all is due to the Spirit that 
convincing, convicting, and converting power which alone 
is adequate to turn men from their sins to a new life in 
Christ Here, to speak untechnically, is the constant 
miracle of to-day, the existence and continued repetition 
of which, all over the world, make the lesser but more 
startling miracles of earlier days unnecessary. Thus is 
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the prayer of Ezekiel answered : " Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may lkfc." This is the power with which we must go forth 
to wonjror Christ. Vain is eloquence, or logic, or learn- 
ing without it These are well as far as they go, but for 
every church, minister, or individual who seeks to win men 
to Christ, the first, midmost, and last question should be, 
" Am I endowed with the Holy Ghost ? " What a rebuke 
on the folly of attempting to convert the world by merely 
human agencies is the grand success in Great Britain of 
our dear Chicago brethren, who went forth like David with 
his sling, weakly armed, according to this world's standard, 
but strong in the power of the Spirit ! 

4. This dispensation is marked by its purifying influ- 
ence. Our Lord spoke of the Spirit's descent as a baptism. 
But baptism symbolizes spiritual purification, as appears in 
the words of Ananias to Saul, " Arise, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins." Not the water cleanses, but the 
Spirit. The water baptism is simply the outward sign of 
the inward baptism of the Spirit. And this was the argu- 
ment of Peter, when he said, " Can any man forbid water 
that these should be baptized which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we ? " 

The Spirit, in cleansing from sin, gives power. What 
can one laden with impurities accomplish ? Our work is 
altogether too serious and difficult for us to. venture on it 
impeded by inconsistencies. The Spirit converts, and then 
sanctifies. We come to Christ dripping with the mire of 
an impenitent life, and there the Spirit meets us and 
washes us. Ever after the work goes on — a work we 
should welcome and assist. We need a baptism that shall 
turn us from the worldliness of the age, fill us with spir- 
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itual desires, cleanse us from selfishness, pride, covetous- 
ness, religious indifference. As the church was edified, it 
was multiplied (Acts, ix. 13) ; as we grow in grace through 
the Spirit, we gain power to bring the world 1:6 Christ. 
This ought to be an age of holy lives. Under the Spirit's 
baptism, the sins of Jacob, Moses, David, Solomon, com- 
mitted in the gray dawn of religion, ought to be impossible 
to us. 

5. In this new era the divine influence should hold us 
in its overmastering control. We should be. borne on by 
the Spirit like a leaf on the torrent. " Be ye filled with 
the Spirit," is the divine command ; and this fulness was 
the blessing of Pentecost. Of old the Spirit had been 
given by measure. (John iii. 34.) Now the Spirit was 
to take complete possession, and believers were to be 
overflowing fountains, out of which should pour forth 
rivers of living water. (John vii. 38, 39.) The life-blood 
must flow strongly through every artery, even to the 
finger tips, else is there feebleness, paralysis, or death. 
So our religious life is vigorous and efficient, only as the 
Spirit sends his influences coursing through every channel 
of our being, controlling the intellect, the heart, the will, 
business plans, social ties, earthly hopes. We must give 
ourselves completely to his guidance, be stimulated by him 
to every act, else will our life stagnate and cease. It is 
because the- church seeks a compromise between the 
demands of God and of the world that it has so little 
power, and that the world's conversion proceeds so slowly. 
We are not willing to be filled with the Spirit, but prefer 
rather to leave room in our life and thought for matters of 
purely secular concern. Not till the church is more inter- 
ested in saving souls than in buying and selling and get- 
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ting gain, can there be a renewal of pentecostal blessings. 
Not till the church makes its supreme object in life the 
furtherance of Christ's desire for the world's salvation 
will this new dispensation be fully established. 

6. This is an age of individual responsibilities and 
qualification. Each one of us has his place divinely ap- 
pointed, and his particular gift, which he must use for 
God's glory. " There appeared unto them cloven " (or dis- 
tributed) "tongues, and it sat upon each of them ;" that 
is, these tongues were distributed, one to each. The influ- 
ences of the Spirit are apportioned out among believers, 
some receiving one gift, some another. " There are diversi- 
ties of gifts," says the apostle, " but the same Spirit, divid- 
ing to every man severally as he will." When all spake 
with tongues, it was not with the same tongue, but " as 
rthe Spirit gave them utterance." Thus is it in the church 
to-day. No one need feel discouraged because he cannot 
do the same work as others, or has not their identical expe- 
rience. Every Christian is used for God's glory. Some- 
how and somewhere his gift finds its use. Here surely is 
comfort. It is sad to see one in the race of life struggling, 
even to hunger and bitterness, but in vain, to find some 
opportunity of working for his daily bread. If once he 
has fallen out of the long procession, with difficulty can 
he thrust himself in again, for every one drives close up 
to the wagon of his neighbor. More than one has felt 
that there was no place for him in the world. But though 
man thus crowds out his fellow in temporal affairs, not so 
does God in matters of religion. He graciously opens 
the way for every one who is willing to do his will, 
sends him some spiritual gift, and finds him some par- 
ticular work. 

9 
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7. This spiritual dispensation is characterized by emotion 
and earnestness. This was symbolized when tongues of 
fire sat on each of the disciples. " Is not my word like as 
a fire, saith the Lord, and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces ? " So should it be now. Those tongues 
of flame bespoke the heaven-given energy, the fiery inten- 
sity, the burning love with which the gospel should be 
preached. Other religions have appealed to a cold intellect 
or to base passions. Other religions have fought their way 
by the sword. Christianity pierces the shell of the intellect 
and touches the quivering heart. It flings away the sword, 
and by a love that is stronger than death wins its way to 
universal favor. We must have more of this holy fire to 
establish the Spirit's dispensation throughout the world. 
Our hearts must glow with intense desire, our words must 
burn with earnestness, as we declare the way of life to 
dying men. There lies a cannon-ball. It may have been 
fired and recast a hundred times. To-day it is motionless 
and seemingly powerless before you. But take it up, fit it 
in place, with powder behind, and a touch of fire will send 
it hurtling on its mission as effective as ever. So is it with 
the story of the cross. It has been told till well nigh all 
the world have heard it. We cannot hope for discoveries 
of truths or methods that shall give us greater power. But 
if we go back to the primitive way, and by the Spirit's aid 
become aflame with holy zeal and unconquerable desire for 
souls, our feeble words will gain unwonted- strength, and, 
driven by the fire behind, will fly straight to the mark, and 
carry conviction to men's hearts. We are too cool, too 
unemotional, too automatic. We need that enthusiasm, 
tireless energy, profound feeling, warm sympathies, which 
the Spirit is sure to give, and which an intellectual sense 
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of our need, a mechanical working of ourselves into an 
excitement, will not secure. The Holy Ghost alone can 
give us those qualities, without which we fail. 

8. The Spirit's dispensation is marked by its relation to 
speech. Tongues of fire " sat upon each of them." " And 
they began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.", This pentecostal miracle of tongues does 
not seem to have been continued as a means of preaching 
the gospel, but was wrought for its symbolic significance. 
The great work of this new era was to be the proclamation 
of the gospel. The great duty of Christians was, wherever 
they went, to preach the word. The world is dying in its 
sin. We must lift up our voice and give it warning. The 
Lord Jesus by his death has opened a way of salvation. 
With tongues of fire must we bear him witness and make 
known that way. Life and speech are alike necessary, an 
inward baptism, an outward confession. Religion is a sys- 
tem of truth ; truth, to be understood, must be embodied 
in language ; language, to reach men's ears, must be ut- 
tered in speech. Thus is religion linked to speech. These 
are the days in which every man must say to his neighbor, 
"Know the Lord." In ancient. time the Spirit came to a 
few chosen for especial work : to Joshua, the general ; to 
Bezaleel, the builder of the tabernacle ; to Samson, the 
champion of Israel ; to David, the prophet and king. But 
to-day the longing of Moses is realized, and all the Lord's 
people are prophets, for God has poured out his Spirit upon 
all flesh. Every man, then, must speak with tongues as 
the Spirit gives him utterance. It may be in his home, to 
his shop-mates, in the prayer-meeting, by the printed page, 
in the pulpit, — somewhere, beyond a doubt, God calls on 
all to speak for Christ. 
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Many other peculiarities characterize this dispensation, 
but, as not specially adverted to in the narrative before us, 
cannot be here discussed. 

One practical point, however, of great importance is 
suggested by this narrative, and must not escape attention. 
Though we live in this spiritual era, the Spirit's blessings 
are withheld or bestowed according to our worthiness to 
receive them. This is the dispensation of the Spirit ; but 
it may be more, even the day of Pentecost. The Spirit is 
ever in the church, but he may be grieved and hide him- 
self. How shall we secure his appearance among us with 
pentecostal power ? How shall we gain those revival bless- 
ings whereby the church shall go forth in its strength, and 
the world be converted by thousands ? How was it with 
the disciples ? They went into an upper chamber, and 
prayed. They were in one place and with one accord. Not 
divided in counsel, not of different degrees of interest ; 
some anxious, some listless ; but with unanimous purpose 
did they come together. And there they waited, — not 
idly, not indifferently, but with intense desire. They were 
not absent here and there on other schemes, carried away 
with worldly interests ; but the one thing they longed for 
above all else, the one thing they prayed for untiringly and 
with unfaltering faith through ten long days of waiting, 
was the Spirit. All shared in this intense desire, and per- 
severed in absorbing prayer till the Spirit came. A simple 
method, is it not, dear brethren ? And yet it is the method 
which will never fail. When the early church were welded 
together with a holy desire, when their spirit of worldliness, 
manifesting itself in longings for a temporal kingdom and 
the like, was burned out of them by this sore trial of wait- 
ing, when their faith had reached a sublime height in con- 
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quering the discouraging elements about it, then, and not 
before, the blessing came. Here is the way of victory for 
us. Not by mechanical means do we obtain the Spirit ; 
not while the church is too busy with the world to think 
of spiritual needs ; , not while compromises are attempted 
between the demands of heaven and earth ; not while the 
church is divided in its interests, a part, it may be, praying, 
but a greater part in search of pleasure or profit, — will the 
Spirit come. But he comes, he surely comes, when the 
absorbing aim of all the church is to be worthy of his 
presence, when God's dear children humble themselves 
before him, longing with a longing to which nothing else 
can be compared for spiritual power, and plead with God 
until they have the blessing. 



PETER'S DEFENCE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts ii. 12-28. I Peter i. 10. 

Acts, n. 12. 

" And they were all in doubt, and were amazed, saying one to another, 

What meaneth this f " 

The Spirit's dispensation had begun. Its characteristics 
were so new and strange that every one, well or ill dis- 
posed, would naturally ask, " What meaneth this ? " This 
reasonable question Peter immediately set himself to an- 
swer. The apostle shows, — 

I. The relation of this new dispensation to the world's 
life. 

Some before him were scoffing at the enthusiastic fer- 
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vor of the disciples under this supernatural influence as 
an evidence of intoxication. But Peter at once gained the 
respectful attention of his conservative Jewish audience 
by linking these surprising phenomena to Old Testament 
prophecy. This dispensation, strange as may seem its 
manifestations, is but the natural unfolding of the past. 
Judaism, as the Old Testament declares, is to develop into 
Christianity. Here was a great point gained with Peter's 
hearers, and one needing emphasis to-day. The Old Testa- 
ment and the New are one book ; the Jewish and Christian 
religions, one faith. Neither can be interpreted without 
the other. Present events were foreseen and divinely pre- 
pared for in the earliest stages of human life. Christianity 
cannot be comprehended without a reverent examination 
of the germs of truth .which lay hid in the customs, types, 
teachings, and events of the ancient Jewish church. The 
Old Testament is full of Christ. The Jews at Pentecost, 
not unreasonably, were suspicious of this new development 
" A new religion ! " they argued. " How can that be, when 
our religion comes from God ? " Peter met the implied 
objection in the only possible way, by showing that what 
he preached was the legitimate development and fuller 
revelation of truth already known. Unless this could be 
done, Christianity ought to be rejected. Truth is so com- 
pletely one, that if Judaism be from God, a second revela- 
tion, as Christianity claims to be, must harmonize with the 
first. Because the new dispensation is evidently the mature 
fruit of the old, we are bound to accept it. Those, then, 
who discredit the Old Testament, are undermining Chris- 
tianity. Its divine origin is grandly shown in that it plants 
itself firmly on Judaism, and by claiming to be the develop- 
ment of Judaic principles, the fulfilment of Old Testament 
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prophecies and types challenges scrutiny, as another has 
observed, which no other religion dare face. 

The Spirit's dispensation is an advance upon the past. 
So declares the passage from Joel, quoted by the apostle. 
Notice its points of comparison. The great principle of 
social equality shall prevail in this new era, for without dis- 
tinction of rank, office, or race, the promise is, " I will pour 
out my Spirit upon all flesh." All ages shall be blessed, 
for young men and old men alike shall share in the revela- 
tions of the period. The sexes shall stand alike before 
God, for " your sons and your daughters shall prophecy." 
Even the servants or slaves, as the word might be rendered, 
shalLreceive the Spirit. . " There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." How different 
this from the Jewish dispensation, when Gentiles were ex- 
cluded, when women were shut out from the inner court 
of the temple, and had no ordinance to signify their induc- 
tion into the church, when spiritual gifts to slaves were 
deemed so preposterous that the translators of the Septua- 
gint sought to evade the sense by rendering the passage in 
Joel as if it were the servants of God, not literally slaves, to 
whom the blessing came.* 

This age surpasses the past in its religious knowledge. 
" Your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams." There shall be a general spiritual illumina- 
tion. As said our Saviour, " The Comforter . . . shall teach 
you all things." The whole church, no longer a chosen few, 
shall perceive the great doctrines of religion. 

And with knowledge is combined religious activity. All 

* Peter accepts their translation in a higher sense than they intended. 
These slaves, while slaves indeed, received the Spirit, because they 
were also servants of God. 
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shall prophesy. Even those in the most menial positions 
have something to do in making Christ known. We must 
speak for God. 

And — most wonderful distinction ! — God shall come to 
man and dwell in him. God formerly revealed himself by 

« 

voice or vision, by flame or cloud. Afterwards he even 
became flesh, and lived among men, Now he pours him- 
self out on men, enters, inhabits, fills them. God the Spirit 
becomes the Christian's life, and gives strength for every 
holy act. As we go about our daily task God sits en- 
throned in our hearts. How is the ancient temple sur- 
passed in sublimity as God, entering the individual Chris- 
tian, manifests his presence, not as of old, by a glowing 
shekinah, but by a tongue of flame on each humble brow ! 
The Spirit's dispensation is the completion, according to 
the divine plan, of the world's life. These are " the last 
days." This expression is emphatic as used by Peter, for 
it is his paraphrase and explanation of Joel's briefer and 
less significant " afterwards." As used in Scripture, it indi- 
cates that Messianic period which concludes earth's history. 
There is nothing greater, nothing beyond it. God's plan 
for the world, having been slowly maturing through the 
centuries, has now reached its height ; its crowning glory 
is attained. Nothing can surpass in privilege the Spirit's 
descent and peaceful influence on man's heart. In this 
fact is comfort. The world, after a weary and foot-sore 
journey, has reached its goal. We are not in the infancy 
or childhood of religion. We have not to wait for future 
ages slowly to unroll the scroll of history. " All things 
are now ready ; " the treasure-house of the divine love is 
full ; its doors are swung wide open ; we only need to take 
the proffered blessings. This it is which gives this age 
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its importance ; which should put us on the qui vive of 
expectation. " Behold, I come quickly," says Christ. 
" The end of all things is at hand," says the apostle. 
Why these startling words ? Because, in the new dis- 
pensation, God's plan has reached its last stage. All 
things are now in waiting, and the world may come to a 
close at any moment. Whether that moment be far or 
near we know not ; but this we know, that no plan of 
historic development need prevent. The orderly move- 
ment of history has gone around ; the race in its childhood 
was prepared by a ritual of sacrifices ; the race on coming 
of age received the Son, whose atonement made salvation 
possible ; the race in its thoughtful manhood has the Spirit, 
by whose influence nation after nation shall be born in a 
day, till the world is converted. What, then, wait we for ? 
The cycle is at its close. A touch, an instant, and the cir- 
cuit is complete, God's providential plan for man is finished, 
and the world's life in time is over. I recall an evening in 
a log cabin on the banks of the Ohio. A friend had come 
from a distance inland to take a boat down stream. The 
boat was expected any time after five o'clock. At five 
promptly my friend stood on the bank ready. He had 
reached the shore, his journey was ended. And now he 
must wait and watch. Any moment the smoke-stack of 
the steamer might come in sight, and every moment must 
he be ready. As it proved, he had to wait through the 
long evening, till midnight, before the steamer came ; but 
all that time he sat by the open door, with eye and ear 
intent. Similar is the position of the world to-day. Hu- 
man history has reached the shore of that divine stream 
of eternity that circles the earth. God's plan for man's 
development by successive eras is now in its culminating 
period. We need not be surprised if any year this whole 
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scheme of earthly progress be brought to a close by the 
sudden appearance of our Lord. After the long period of 
ripening, now that a bud has opened here and there, there 
may be any moment a swift and mighty bursting into flower 
of this present dispensation. 

And what is the future of this era ? Let the angels tell 
us of its end. " This same Jesus, which is taken up into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven." Beginning with Christ's ascension, it 
shall end with his return. Or, to speak with precision, the 
dispensation, beginning with our Lord's first coming, was 
fully launched at his ascension and the consequent descent 
of the Spirit, and continuing till his second coming, will 
then enter on the beginning of the end. The era will 
culminate with " the great and notable day of the Lord." 
That day has not yet come. From our English transla- 
tion we might suppose that the phrase referred to the day 
of Pentecost. But reading, as we must, " before the great 
and notable day of the Lord come," we get no such im- 
pression. That Joel's prophecy did not then receive its 
sole fulfilment, is plain from Peter's exhortation to the mul- 
titude to take steps to secure the Spirit, and especially 
from his declaration that the dispensation should continue 
till not only they and their children, but heathen nations 
afar off, had enjoyed the promised blessings.* 

But what is this great and notable day ? We need not 
here enter into the vexed discussions pertaining to the 
millennium and the second advent. It is enough to ob- 
serve the force of the phrase itself. The expression, " the 
day of the Lord," occurring in Scripture at least twenty- 
seven times, in every case but one (which is not character- 

* Keil and Delitzsch.onthe Minor Prophets. 
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ized) distinctly refers to a time of divinely ordered punish- 
ment and destruction. It is " a day of wrath, a day of 
trouble and distress, a day of wasteness and gloominess, a 
day of clouds and thick darkness." Four times is it used 
of epochs of calamity in history now past, — twice of 
Egypt (Jer. xlvi. 10; Ezek. xxx. 3), once of Babylon (Isa. 
xiii. 6), and once of Jerusalem (Zech. xiv. 1), in a prophecy 
plainly fulfilled when Titus destroyed the city. But the 
phrase is generally used of an indefinite future time when 
the nations shall receive' their just punishment for their 
sins. And what is the meaning here ? Doubtless the day 
has already come many times to many nations ; certainly 
to Jerusalem, in the fearful woes of the year 70. But 
above all is it to come in a final retribution of which 
these inferior temporal calamities are but the type. The 
all-absorbing thought is of a day of divine judgment on a 
sinful world which has failed to improve the opportunities 
of this dispensation. 

We need not linger on the signs which shall precede 
disasters, portents, providential indications of God's control 
of the universe, and his certain punishment of sin. Do 
not every war, every terrible conflagration, in fact, every 
sweeping patastrophe, remind us of a greater woe in store, 
when "the day of the Lord shall come as a thief in the 
night, in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, 
the earth also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up " ? 

Blessed be God, that day has not yet cornel but the 
doors of mercy are still open, we are still in that precious 
pause which Christ made in his quotation of prophecy at 
Nazareth. He opened the book of Isaiah, and read, "The 
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spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor, ... to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord." Then, says the sacred narrative, "he closed the 
book and gave it again to the minister, and sat down." O, 
most expressive silence ! He did not finish the sentence, 
for the whole verse reads, " To preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God" Why 
did Jesus omit this last clause ? Because between it and 
the preceding there is a pause which has already lasted 
more than eighteen hundred years. Because during the 
spiritual dispensation there should be a blessed interval 
before its close, in which this is God's covenant promise : 
" Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved." The day of vengeance cometh, but whosoever 
pleases may have salvation through Christ before it 
comes. 

Peter, in his address, turns to consider, — 
2. The relation of the spiritual dispensation to Christ. 
Christ has introduced this dispensation, for "he," says 
the apostle, " hath shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear." What a relief, in passing through these mysterious 
and sad prophecies concerning the future, to come out thus 
on Christ ! Whatever may be strange about this new 
period, whatever unexplained in the past or uncertain in 
the future, here is a restful fact : Christ brought the dis- 
pensation into being, and has therefore its every event 
under his control. So important was it to inaugurate the 
era, that Christ assured his amazed and distressed disciples 
that for their good he must leave the earth to secure the 
Spirit's coming. This they could not understand ; but to- 
day the church, scattered over the world, no longer a little 
band wandering through Palestine beside their Master, see 
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that by the Spirit alone can they have Christ with them 
alway. 

God has evinced his wisdom in adapting methods to 
changing conditions. Man does not easily perceive this 
necessity. When once a method has worked well, he is 
apt to forget that a time may come when a new one must 
be adopted. But God makes no such mistake. The early 
ages were under the dispensation of the Father. Worship 
was gorgeous, ritualistic, symbolic. Religious truth was 
revealed with distinctness only as regarded a few funda- 
mental principles. God's government was stern, judicial, 
and enforced to a striking degree by temporal sanctions. 
But the race grew, the conditions changed, and " God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law." No 
longer were we " children, in bondage under the elements 
of the world." The dispensation of the Son was established. 
Grace was its shining characteristic ; God's love beamed 
in its every feature. It was, however, but transitional and 
preparatory. With Christ's death and ascension another 
dispensation was necessary, and the Spirit took his place. 
And now to the features of the Christly dispensation are 
superadded others : the abrogation of the ceremonial law, 
a spiritual worship, an indwelling divinity, a direct divine 
influence on every man. Thus is the Trinity a unit in the 
divine plan which covers the world's life. Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost have but one will and work for man. 

The object of this dispensation is to enforce the claims of 
Christ. Peter's argument culminated in the words, "There- 
fore let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ." These spiritual manifestations are to 
bring Christ to view, to prove his mission, to declare his 
truth. The apostle's argument led inevitably to the con- 
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viction of his audience. So it is not strange that " when 
they heard this/ they were pricked in their heart." Here 
was fulfilled Christ's promise, "And when the Spirit is 
come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment ;" of sin, in their rejection of Christ ; of 
righteousness, in the example of that divine life ; of judg- 
ment, in the coming of the great and notable day of the 
Lord. This is the first work of the Spirit upon man. At 
every pentecostal outpouring, multitudes are pricked in 
their heart, and saying, " Men and brethren, what shall we 
do ? " 

And when one accepts Christ, the work goes on. It is 
the privilege and joy of this age that the Spirit reveals 
Christ more and more to the believer. I once heard a 
thoughtful Christian express wonder that in this spiritual 
dispensation we had so little to say about the Spirit, offered 
him so little prayer, but seemed absorbed the rather in the 
work of Christ. The complaint, perhaps, had a shadow 
of foundation ; and yet, are not the facts which suggested 
it the natural and. designed results of the Spirit's work? 
What says our Lord ? " When the Comforter is come, he 
shall testify of me," " he shall not speak of himself," " he 
shall glorify me." Here is the reason why the Spirit's per- 
sonality is not more vividly impressed upon us, and why 
our thought is turning so constantly and intently upon 
Christ. 

Our Lord commanded, as the aim and chosen work of 
the new dispensation, " Ye shall be witnesses unto me." 
This witness Peter bore in the first sermon of the new era. 
His words began in explaining the meaning of the pente- 
costal phenomena ; they ended, as all preaching should end, 
either directly or by implication, with a pungent presen- 
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tation of Christ's claims. The duty which Peter acknowl- 
edged is imposed on us. We are. not living under the 
Spirit's influence unless we are not only more and more 
sensible of Christ's presence, but speaking of him daily to 
an impenitent world. 

Our view of this dispensation would be incomplete with- 
out a reference to the method of securing its privileges. 
Peter s audience, convinced, instantly asked, " What shall 
we do ? " It is our question as well. How shall we enter 
into the enjoyment of this new era ? The apostle makes 
answer, " Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receivfe the gift of the Holy Ghost." A plain and 
easy way. We must turn from our old habits of sin, and 
live a new life of piety. We must be baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ, that is, under this symbol we must have 
faith in that name, must be cleansed from our sins by the 
power of that name, and must make public confession of 
that name. Then comes the gift of the Spirit. Through 
' the Lord Jesus, and him alone, may we share the blessings 
of this dispensation. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, ii. 37-47. Rom. x. 13. 

Acts, ii. 37. 

"Now when they heard this* they were pricked in their heart, and 
said unto Peter, and to the rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what shall we do f " 

It must at some time have occurred to most Christians, 
that it would be delightful to retrace for once the pathway 
of the Christian church to its fountain head ; to hear the 
gospel from the lips of those who received it from the 
Lord himself, and to see its power and workings when, 
unmixed with human philosophies and inventions, it was 
still young and fresh. One might hope to be henceforth, 
not only a more firm believer, but having caught some- 
what of the early methods and spirit, to be also a more 
ardent and skilful worker. This certainly is a pleasing 
dream. Can one be sure, however, that it is much else ? 
It may be that that which we have is better ; that so 
much of the story of those early scenes as would best 
profit the church of succeeding ages has been handed 
down for its study and its use. 

The text, with the verses which follow to the end of 
the chapter, presents a picture of great interest, and one 
richly instructive. 

The first view shows us how, in that primitive age, men 
were gathered into Christ's fold. In one day three thou- 
sand were added to the company of believers. To see by 
what means this result was accomplished, and what was 
the nature of the change these men experienced, let us go 
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back a little in the story. The wonders of the morning 
had brought together a great multitude of people. Peter 
stands up to explain the miracle, and to show them their 
guilt in the rejection of the Lord Jesus. From their own 
Scriptures he proves to them that Jesus was none other 
than their long expected Messiah. He had come to his 
own, and his own had denied and slain him. They had 
crucified the Lord of glory. Nor was this all. . There was 

' abundant proof that this same Jesus, having risen from the 
dead, and being by the right hand of God exalted, had 
shed forth the wonders of this day. Moreover, he was to 
sit upon his throne until his foes be made his footstool. 

. All this was a startling disclosure. It was a great, sad, 
and painful revelation. They were self-condemned and 
alarmed. They saw their guilt, and were filled with fears. 
" Men and brethren, what shall we do ?" is their common 
cry. It was as if they had said, How shall we make 
amends for our sin, and escape the wrath we deserve ? 

We have no warrant to discredit every conversion not 
distinctly marked by a deep sense of sin,* and alarm m 
view of threatening ill. Natural peculiarities, previous 
habits of life, early training, and differing degrpes of reli- 
gious knowledge, are among the many things that are 
suffered to shape and color the experience through which 
men are brought into the Christian fold. And yet the 
work of the law commonly precedes that of the gospel, and 
prepares its way. Indeed, what shall persuade one to 
repent of sins of which he is not convinced, or to fly from 
ills which he does not foresee ? It is to the thirsty that 
the heavenly voice is heard saying, " Ho, come ye f " To 
one who feels no thirst, such a call sounds like an idle 
mockery. Hence Peter's first aim was to arouse the sense 
of guilt. And his example is a safe one to foltow. Nor 

10 
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should we fail to observe that, as in this case so in others, 
it is the sight of Christ crucified by and for our sin, that 
most surely pierces to the heart. " Ye have crucified the 
Lord of glory," was the sharp arrow which awoke the cry 
of these Jewish sinners. 

But as yet these men are without, not within the fold. 
That act of theirs by which they enter is indicated some 
verses further along : " Then they that gladly received his 
word were baptized." By their glad reception of the word 
we understand their obedience to it. And what was that 
word ? It is said that the poet Burns was once greatly 
distressed about his sins ; and that applying to a religious 
teacher for counsel, he was told to dance away his fears, 
and drown his troubles in the flowing bowl. Similar coun- 
sel has been given to others, and by those who set them- 
selves up as religious guides. "These feelings," they 
would tell you, " are morbid ; they are the product of bad 
digestion, overwork, or false teaching : seek cheerful soci- 
ety, read entertaining books, forget self in some absorbing 
occupation ; be honest and charitable, and you may also 
be contented and happy." How Unlike is all this to the 
short, sharp words of Peter ! " Repent and be baptized, 
every one of you." It should be remembered that the 
word "repent" here points, not merely to sorrow of 
heart, but to a change of mind. Nor need we be at a 
loss as to the nature of the change intended. On the one 
side it will have respect to sin, on the other, to him against 
whom it has been committed. The former is to be for- 
saken ; the latter is to be sought and obeyed. But the 
particular sin which now covered the faces of these men 
with shame was, that they had betrayed and crucified the 
Messiah. The thought of this was the barbed arrow 
which pierced their hearts. First of all, therefore, their 
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repentance must be a change of mind towards him. Hith- 
erto they had despised and hated him. Henceforth they 
must believe in his name, and own him as Lord and 
Christ. Let me emphasize the thought now before us. 
Practically it is all-important. One who has carefully 
studied the sermons of Peter in this and the following 
chapters will have observed that in each he concludes 
with a call to faith in* Christ as the one condition of par-* 
don and salvation. So in his epistles, Christ is set forth 
as he " who his own self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree ; " who " also hath once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring* us unto God." 
Such was the gospel according to Peter. It enjoined re- 
pentance, not only towards sin in general, but towards 
unbelief in the rejection of Christ in particular. Moreover, 
this inward change was to be accompanied with an out- 
ward sign. By baptism, they were to profess his name, 
and pledge themselves to his service. To spur them to a 
prompt and glad performance of all this, he sets before 
them the twofold assurance of remission of sins, and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit — pointing to a divine promise as 
the firm foundation on which their faith might rest. It is 
the fashion of sundry in our day to make small account 
of the forgiveness of sins. And, save as the gift of the 
regenerating and helping Spirit attends it, the joy it 
brings would be but .for an hour. But let it be remem- 
bered that in God's work, in and for the soul, they are 
never separated. With pardon comes an inward operation, 
which makes the salvation one from sin's power as well as 
its curse, and so gloriously complete. 

It was this word of counsel and promise, this call to 
repentance and faith for the remission of sins and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which they gladly received. Con- 
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viction of sin was needful as a preparation. But the all- 
important act by which they entered the Christian fold 
was their prompt change of mind towards sin on the one 
side, and Christ on the other. 

We pass to the means by which these new converts 
were developed and strengthened. 

They did not decline ' an open confession of Christ. 
' Quite likely there were some in those first days to whom 
it seemed that one could be just as sweet-tempered and 
good, just as godly, indeed, without the church as in it ; that 
it would be a fine thing to be an outside saint, to run at 
large, to leave testifying and cross-bearing to others. We 
have no hint of any such among the three thousand. They 
all believed, and were baptized. Was their baptism upon 
the very day of their conversion an example for the church 
in later ages ? Yes, when there is no greater danger of a 
false profession. So much, at least, can be said : where 
Christ has been truly found, he should be early owned. 

Observe now the secret of the steadfastness and growth 
of these new converts. Four things are specified. 

They continued steadfastly in the apostle's doctrine. A 
doctrine is something taught. The apostles had much to 
teach ; these converts had much to learn. Most of them 
were hearers of the gospel for the first time. They knew 
little of Christ. The record of his words and deeds had 
not been made. Much of the wisdom that fell from his 
lips, of the power and grace evinced in his works, of his 
holy abhorrence for sin, and tender pity for the sinner, of 
the exhaustless meaning of his sufferings and • death, was 
yet to be unfolded to their minds and hearts. They, also, 
were to be gospel pioneers. They, in turn, were to be 
witnesses concerning Christ and the things of the king- 
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dom. They had an inner life of their own to be main- 
tained and expanded. And the eagerness with which they 
hung upon the words of their teachers was an example to 
be followed. It is a good sign when a convert feels that 
he has much to learn, and evinces this by a diligent search 
after truth; a better sign when he makes Christ the centre 
of his studies. One may look to see him grow in grace as 
well as knowledge ; a useful as. well as an expanding dis- 
ciple. 

They made account also of fellowship. The obvious 
meaning of this is, that they delighted in each other's soci- 
ety ; promoted each other's interests ; cherished the spirit 
of fraternal love. Looking back upon those primitive 
times, Chrysostom said, "An individual excluded from 
church-fellowship was like a limb separated from the rest 
of the body." There were warmth and tenderness in their 
mutual regard. Differences of station, culture, education, 
were forgotten. It was according to the saying of John, 
" Every one that loveth him that begat, loveth him also 
that is begotten of him." One of the clearest marks of a 
genuine conversion is the delight the changed heart takes 
in the society of other converts. It is no good sign when 
a young Christian, or one who thinks himself such, prefers 
the companionship of the unbelieving. Nor are there 
many helps to Christian growth like religious converse 
with living disciples. Closet meditation is needful. Times 
of seclusion with God are indispensable. The fellowship 
of the saints is only second to either. 

Then, it> is said, they continued in the breaking of bread. 
It has been a question whether this refers to a common or 
religious repast The answer is, these first disciples fol- 
lowed every meal with the Lord's Supper. None said, 
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*' An outward observance is nothing; a good life is enough." 
In that first bloom of the gospel it was felt that daily in- 
ward fellowship with Christ needed daily outward fellow- 
ship in the symbols of his death. Daily they hungered 
after him ; and they thought they could not live without 
the daily feast. So frequent an observance may have been 
more needful then than now. It was certainly more feasi- 
ble. But it is not easy to understand how one, in any age, 
can have entered into the benefits of Christ's death, and 
not feel drawn to the table of commemoration. To the 
young convert this feast can hardly be otherwise than a 
great delight ; its return the day of days. It will renew 
his strength. It will show forth the Lord's death, that oth- 
ers may see its gracious power. 

Once more ; they were steadfast in prayers. The Jew 
prayed three times a day. These were not content with 
stated times and formal service. Not only did they begin 
and close each day with prayer, they heard in the cock- 
crowing, and felt in the stillness of midnight, calls to the 
same. Without prayer they would not partake of food, go 
to a bath, or part with a friend. Doubtless what is here 
said points to social, as well as secret prayer. Prayer was 
their joy, their strength. By this they loosened their 
hold on things £een and temporal, and reached forth to 
those that are unseen and eternal. Too little prayer is the 
secret of many a promising beginner's early failure. This 
is the malady of which he dies. More prayer was what he 
needed. One must talk with his Saviour if he would feel, 
nay believe in, his presence. He must ask if he would re- 
ceive supplies, that his faith may be strong and his* love 
ardent. Is any afflicted with weakness, discouragement, a 
worldly mind, or a waning delight in Christian society 
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or work ? " Let him pray ! " The sketch drawn by the 
evangelist of the life of these converts is one which 
teachers and taught may study with great profit. It dis- 
closes the secret, for all times, of Christiaif victory, stabil- 
ity, and growth. 

* We have reached the third and last view in the pic- 
ture before us. It represents the "holy, devout,, and 
blessed " life of 4< all that believed." Some of its features 

« 

have been reflected in what has been said of those newly 
converted. 

They were much together. No Christian, however ad- 
vanced, can safely or innocently separate himself from 
other Christians. Few things are more paralyzing than 
a sense of isolation ; few are more cheering to a disciple 
than conscious fellowship with the great company of be- 
lievers. The development of the spiritual powers and 
graces comes largely through mutual duties and inter- 
course. Then, how shall they obey the injunctions to 
bear one another's burdens, and to provoke unto love and 
good works, who keep aloof from fellow-disciples ? Prom- 
inent among the characteristics of the early church was 
a mutual attachment which overleaped barriers of rank, 
class, property, and station. The refined did not stand 
apart from those whose natures were rude and coarse. 
Since the divine purity could bear with them, they were 
not unwilling to bear with one another. 

Of the unique life of the early church, no peculiarity 
was more striking than " the bountiful charity of ita mem- 
bers one toward another." They " had all things common, 
anct sold their possessions, and parted them to all, as every 
man had need." This has been supposed to imply that 
pHvate property was abolished. A community of goods, 
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absolute and universal, or something like it, has been the 
dream of theorists in all ages. They have looked to see 
every distinction based upon property removed. Such is 
not the state of things here described. There are indica- 
tions, only a little further on, that the renunciation of 
goods was neither compulsory nor universal. The mean- 
ing doubtless is, that the spirit of self-denial filled every 
breast. With their poorer brethren the richer freely 
shared. To contribute, perhaps, to a common chest, some 
parted with all they had. None thought of his goods, # or 
estates, as absolutely his own. Faith was young ; love was 
fresh and ardent; its bountifulness overflowed. 

Then note their fidelity with respect to public religious 
ordinances. Perhaps that word "fidelity" is not the hap- 
piest one in this connection. It was doubtless a matter 
of conscience with them ; but it was also a joy. With one 
accord they continued daily in the temple. They did not 
separate themselves from the common sanctuary of the 
nation and the forms of Jewish worship ; and to this they 
added breaking of bread from house to house. Here and 
there, in private dwellings, possibly at stated places in 
different parts of the city, they had assemblies of their 
own. The company was now too great for a single room. 
These several bands may have been the beginnings of 
churches. Already there seems to have been something 
like that afterwards described by Tertullian : " No one sits 
down at the table till prayer has been offered to God. We 
eat as much as hunger requires ; we drink no more than is 
consistent with sobriety-; we satisfy our appetites as those 
who recollect that the night is to be spent in devotion ; 
we converse as men who bear in mind that God hears 
them. After the persons present have washed their 
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hands, lights are brought in, and every one is required to 
sing before all to the praise of God, either something taken 
from Holy Writ, or what his own heart has suggested. . . . 
The feast concludes with prayer." Not yet was there need 
of an exhortation not to forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together. They had not yet learned to look upon 
social worship as optional, nor to say, " We can read and 
pray as well at home." They anticipated the great truths 
that believers " are members one of another ; " that public 
prayer and praise, and the breaking of memorial bread, are 
needful expressions of a genuine inner spiritual life, and 
never to be superseded by private devotion, however con- 
stant and pure. 

The one other characteristic of this early church, dis- 
tinctly noted, is the religious joyfulness of their private 
and domestic life. Religion is often charged with gloom. 
It did not wear this color in those first days. Such was 
the fervor of their faith, and the firmness of their hope, 
that they ate their food with gladness and praises to God ; 
as who should not, who not only have food to eat, but 
whose sins are forgiven, and in whose hearts the Holy 
Spirit dwells ? As to the effect of the life described upon 
beholders, we are at first told that they were filled with 
" fear " — that awe which often falls upon those who witness 
in others the Spirit's wonderful work. Further along the 
disciples " had favor with all the people." It is not always 
so. God knows when to afflict his church, and when to 
spare it. There have been times when the holier men 
lived, the more heartily they have been hated. 

It can hardly fail to do us good to have taken this very 
hurried survey of the early Christian church ; to have seen 
how men were gathered into Christ's fold; how, when 
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gathered, they were fed and developed ; and what was the 
manner of life of " all that believed." We are not to sup- 
pose that any of those, of whom we read, " had already 
attained, either were already perfect." The study of this 
picture is therefore not less instructive to us : it is more 
so. The apostles were men enjoying such measures of the 
Spirit as we may ask for ourselves. The converts gath- 
ered were not unlike the men and women among whom 
the gospel is to do its work to-day. We see what bless- 
ings then followed, and continued to follow, right teaching 
and faithful living. Daily the Lord added " such as should 
be saved." Why should not we emulate their fidelity, and 
hope for similar results ? The Lord's arm is not shortened. 
His ear is not heavy. If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit, praying and expecting the return of the 
day when pentecostal mercies shall be renewed. 



THE HEALING POWER OF JESUS' NAME. 

LESSONS. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Acts, iii. i-ii. Acts, iii. 16. 

Acts, iii. 12-26. Acts, iv. 12. 

Acts, hi. 16. 
" And his name, through faith in his name, hath made this man 

strong" 

The chapter included in the lessons above referred to 
is pivoted on the great and blessed fact of the healing 
power of Jesus' name. The former part of the chapter 
contains a notable example and illustration of that power 
to heal the ills of the body ; the latter part is occupied with 
an enforcement of its ability, to heal and save the soul. 
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Because of its associations" and suggestions there is 

# 

power in a name. It brings the person, with all his 
characteristics, worth, and works, before the mind. It 
embodies the personality of the man. 

But no name of the great and the good honored abroad 
in the world, no name of loved ones cherished by the indi- 
vidual, bears with it such wealth of blessed influence as the 
name of Jesus. In this, as in all other things, he hath the 
pre-eminence. He is all things to those who love him. 
And hence to them, in all circumstances of life, prosperous 
or adverse, the name of Jesus comes with soothing, comfort- 
ing, sustaining power. Through the medium of the name 
the soul comes into contact with Jesus, and is renewed in 
strength, courage, and joy. 

" Sweeter sounds than music knows, 
Charm me in ImmanuePs name." 

But this power of a name, through suggestion and associa- 
tion, is not that which is intended in the passage before us. 
No more is it a magical power. The apostles were not 
necromancers or jugglers, playing with words and deceiv- 
ing the people. They did not, as so many after them have 
done, use the name of the Master as a charm, as if there 
were potency in it alone, but as synonymous with the Master 
himself. Thus, when Peter said to the lame man, " In the 
name- of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk " he 
meant to say, I bid thee rise and walk by virtue of the 
power of Jesus of Nazareth. And afterwards, when he 
said, " His name, through faith in his name, hath made this 
man strong," he meant to say that the bearer of the name 
had done the work, and not the name itself. 

In the solemn hour of his departure, our Lord declared, 

"All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth." 

. The teaching of Scripture,, antecedent and subsequent, 
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corroborates the .statement. Power, in every form and 
degree, belongs to him. But to us the exercise of healing 
power infinitely transcends every other prerogative of our 
blessed Lord. This is the distinguishing characteristic of 
Jesus mentioned in the sacred Scriptures. He is revealed 
specially as the Healer and Saviour. The very name he 
bears expresses his office and power : " Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins." 

His healing power — about this let our thoughts linger. 

1. Its necessity. 

Nature needs no healing. Having no will, no directive 
power of her own, made to run under law, she never can 
go wrong. But not so moral and free beings. They run 
not upon the iron track of necessity. Possessing the 
power of choice and self-guidance, they are able to lay 
that track, where they please. Hence they may rebel, and 
break away from the Creator's good plan ; may make them- 
selves wanderers and aliens ; may plunge into corruption 
and sin, and so derange, weaken, and destroy themselves. 

And this possibility, in the case of all free beings, has 
become actuality in the case of men. They have rebelled 
and wandered. They have corrupted and destroyed them- 
selves. And hence the need of restoration. This fact of 
sin is the sole key to the redemptive scheme. Schemes of 
education presuppose ignorance ; the medical science pre- 
supposes disease ; courts of law presuppose crime ; benefi- 
cence presupposes want. Just so the redemptive scheme, 
calling into exercise the power of Jesus, presupposes the 
fact of sin, of spiritual disease, and the ruin of men. And 
this fact of sin is often asserted and always taken for 
granted in the Bible. The hearts of men are evil, their 
wills perverse, their consciences defiled, their lives unholy, 
their spirits full of unrest. There is universal and extreme 
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alienation from God. " There is none that Soeth good, no, 
not one." "The carnal mind is enmity against God." "All 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of God." " The 
whole head is sick, the whole heart is faint." And this 
fact Christ always had in view. " I came," said he, " to 
seek and to save that which was lost." To him men "were 
dead in trespasses and sins." The manifold ills of the 
body found their counterpart in the more manifold ills of 
the spirit. While never roughly obtruding it, he never 
fails tenderly to imply, and, on proper occasions, solemnly 
to assert, the fearful fact of man's guilt and ruin. Truth 
to himself, and kindness to them required it. 

But of the world's need of healing, history, together with 
observation and consciousness, affords ample testimony. No 
man, who knows anything of the matter which he judges, 
would pronounce this to be a sound and healthy world. 
History declares that all the ages past have been made 
frightful by the sins of men, and we know that the present 
is scarcely less so. All lands, all seas, have been reddened 
by the blood of men slain by human ambition and cruelty ; 
and all the world has been made foul by human vice and lust. 

But while none can doubt the world's need of healing 
and recovery, many realize not their own. That they are 
lost, or even fatally sick, they fail to appreciate. But while 
their ruin is not as yet an absolutely accomplished fact so 
long as life remains, still they are under the control of 
forces which surely work death. Of the man who has fallen 
from a precipice, or has swallowed deadly poison, we in- 
stinctively exclaim, He is lost ! Though still living, we 
know he must die. Gravity will quickly dash him in pieces, 
the poison speedily put out the life. So we say of the soul, 
it is lost, because fatal disease is upon it. The forces of 
death have it in control. Nay, more. Strictly speaking, it 
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is dead already ; for by rebellion and sin the soul cuts itself 
off from the source of life. It is developing away from 
God and the true end of its own being. To be willingly in 
trespasses and sins is to be in death. The declaration of 
the apostle is strictly true : " To be carnally-minded " — 
the minding of the flesh — " is death." To be busy with 
the things of the flesh, forgetting the proper things of the 
spirit, is spiritual death. And nothing but the life of the 
body intervenes between it and eternal death. 

But want of appreciation is no argument against the 
soul's desperate state. It may be an added proof of disease. 
Its nature is to blind the moral vision. Many a dying man 
imagines himself free from danger. So it is sadly true that 
many a soul is sick unto death — cancerous throughout 
with sin — and knows it not. And yet this ignorance is 
needless. Consciousness should reveal the facts as they 
are. What mean the riotous thoughts, the unholy desires, 
the headlong passions, which rage within ? How comes it 
that the will perversely chooses the wrong where it sees 
the right ? Why is it that appetite and lust are stronger 
than conscience and reason ? Why is it that there is al- 
ways a steady consciousness of ill-desert ? Why is it that 
the past is filled with monuments of guilt, and the future 
with gloom and foreboding ? Why is the soul ever shy of 
God, its Father, and why are his claims hated and repu- 
diated ? Why turns the heart away from Christ, the most 
divinely sweet and lovely of all conceivable beings, and 
why is the offer of his love rejected ? Why such distaste 
for things spiritual, such love for things carnal ? Are these 
signs of a healthy spirit ? Nay, of 4 spirit disordered and 
working its own ruin. Here, then, we see the need of heal- 
ing and restoration. The individual is spiritually diseased. 
Society is corrupt, and the whole world lieth in wickedness. 
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2. The healing, — what ? 

Manifestly ho healing will be satisfactory which fails to 
cure the individual, purify society, and regenerate the world. 
But as the rectification of all else will follow the righting 
of the individual, we may confine attention to him alone. 

Observe now that man by rebellion is out of harmony 
with God and his government. He must be set right with 
both. He has destroyed the harmony of his own being. 
This must be restored. Manifold and grievous sins are 
upon him. These must be pardoned. But forgiveness of 
the past gives no security for the future. The cure must 
^be radical and permanent. The heart is evil, and will 
surely lead again into sin. Hence it must be cleansed, 
regenerated, created anew in righteousness, and be kept 
therein. The soul is dead in sins, severed from the source 
of life. The bond of union must be restored, spiritual 
death changed to spiritual life and made eternal ; in a 
word, the soul must be put right with God, right with 
itself, and kept right forever. 

But the power of Jesus is ample. By virtue of a double 
nature he. is able to meet ^11 the difficulties both on the 
divine and the human side of the infinite task. On one* 
hand, by obedience, suffering, and death, he so entered into 
the divine government on man's behalf as to atone for his 
sin, and make it consistent to pardon all penitent and be- 
lieving ones. He thereby put man right in the divine 
government. He purchased him with his own blood. And 
hence " he is exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour to give 
repentance and forgiveness of. sins." 

On the other hand, by the exhibition of divine love, he 
so takes hold of the hearts of men as to draw them away 
from rebellion, up out of selfishness and sin, and bind them 
to him in undying allegiance. By an all-subduing persua- 
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sion he calls the wandering spirit back again to God. 
"And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me." The very thing which atoned for man's sin 
draws him into allegiance again. The sight of such love 
wakens love in return, rebukes sin, rouses all holy aspira- 
tions, invigorates the moral sense, and by a sweetly com- 
pelling power draws the heart in loving allegiance to the 
Saviour's side, and the feet into the long neglected path of 
righteousness and peace. Somehow, one knows not how, 
he sees with a new vision, feels with a new heart, his 
choices are reversed, the governing purpose of his life is 
changed, and his whole inner being flows out in loving, 
loyalty to God. The recovering process is begun ; the 
wandering spirit is returning to his home and Father. The 
fever of sin is allayed ; the pulses of life are beating calmly 
within ; the sweet bells of the spirit, so long "jangled and 
harsh," are attuned to heaven's harmonies again, and are 
filling it with the melodies of peace. 

This is the healing, saving. The blood of Christ atones 
for sin. For Christ's sake it is all forgiven. Man is right 
with God. The heart is regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
The inner life is rectified and harmony restored. Spiritual 
death has yielded to spiritual life. The minding of the 
Spirit hag succeeded the minding of the flesh. The activi- 
ties of the soul have become normal and proper, and the 
whole being is throbbing with the joy of new-born life. 

And the health restored will be made permanent, the 
life begun be made eternal. The healing of the lame man 
would have been a wretched boon had his feet and ankle- 
bones presently failed him again. So would it be to us, 
were our cure not abiding and sure. But Jesus heals not 
slightly. Wherever in human nature sin has penetrated 
to mar and destroy, there his power is felt in quickening 
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and renewal. And whom he cures he keeps. None lapse 
again into the death of sin. In the person of the Holy 
Spirit he dwells in and stands by every renewed soul, and 
underneath his guardian care will bring it into the heavenly 
kingdom. 

3. Its efficacy, — how secured. 

Said Christ to the father of the demoniac child, " If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to him that believeth." 
Peter said to the multitude, " His name, through faith in 
his name, hath made this man strong." Said Paul to the 
jailer, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved." The sole condition for the exercise of Jesus' 
healing and saving power is faith on the part of the dis- 
eased and perishing. Without faith that power remains 
inert, and the forces of death work on. With faith that 
power generates a new life, and the processes of ruin are 
stayed. # No mighty works of healing were ever wrought 
by the apostles except through faith, either of one or both 
of the parties concerned. 

The faith of Peter, possibly of the lame man himself, laid 
hold of the power of Jesus, and the enfeebled limbs received 
strength. And no soul was ever restored to life and health 
without personal faith in Jesus. If the lame man was re- 
generated, made whole in spirit, as his conduct surely leads 
us to believe, it was only through faith in him who had 
already given him bodily soundness. 

And so, everywhere and always, the connecting link 
between the might of Jesus and the wants of the spirit is 
an honest and hearty trust in his saving power. Just as 
the patient must trust himself to the physician's skill, just 
as the shipwrecked mariner must trust himself to the life- 
boat, just as the drowning man must trust himself to the 

II 
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arm reached for his rescue, so must the soul trust itself 
wholly to Christ. How it is that the recovering process is 
begun, and the soul created anew, we cannot tell. Just as 
we are unable to fathom the mysteries of that awful and 
most glorious transaction, when Christ went with his own 
blood into the holiest places of the divine government, and 
made atonement for the sins of .men, so it is impossible for 
us to tell how the power of Jesus links to the faith of men 
and results in newness of life. Both facts are assured unto 
us, — one by the voice of God, the other by the voice of 
God and blessed experience combined. For when Jesus 
comes before men as the embodiment of all that is lovely 
and glorious, and their hearts are drawn out in sw^et trust- 
fulness to him, a divine power overshadows them, fills 
them, forms anew, allays the strife of sin, brings harmony 
into the soul, and seals it for heaven. 

And as the spiritual life is begun through faith* so by 
faith it is nourished and strengthened all the way. It is 
ever the connecting link between God and the soul. All 
Christian growth and triumph comes through faith. " This 
is the victory, even your faith." There is no limit to the 
gifts of God in answer to faith. " All things are possible 
to him that believeth." " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou* shalt be saved." " Have faith in God," and all 
spiritual health and strength, gifts and attainments, shall 
be yours. 

4. Its efficacy, — when secured. 

The answer comes unhesitating, — Now, at once. Like 
water in a reservoir, the power of Jesus is ever ready for 
instant use. Only let the demand be made, and it will be 
answered. Only let the soul turn to him in faith, and cry 
for help, and help will come. 
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When Peter bade the lame man rise and walk, " imme- 
diately his feet and ankle-bones received strength." And 
so without delay may the souls of men be healed. To this 
is Jesus calling and urging. This he promises to do. The 
gift of life he extends for our acceptance, longs to give. 

And not only may this power be experienced at once, 
but it ought to be. It is. our duty to see that it have the 
opportunity. The commands of God all look to this. They 
allow no delay. They bid us rise and go to Jesus for heal- 
ing and salvation. 

Let us not forget that our sickness is our sin. It is not, 
like the cripple's lameness, of God's appointment, but of 
our own ^procuring. To remain in it, to refuse to seek the 
Physician's help, is continued rebellion and sin. It would 
have been folly for the lame man to refuj e to obey. It will 
be folly and wickedness if we do likewise. And just as 
his obedience and effort to rise were answered by the 
strength of God, so an honest looking unto Jesus will be 
responded to by his healing and saving power. " Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee light." "Now is the accepted time ; now 
is the day of salvation." 

In conclusion, let us not fail to note the solemn assertion 
of the golden text. In immediate connection Vith this 
narrative, Peter, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
declares that " there is none other name given under heaven 
among men whereby we must be saved." 

None could save were his name given. Who but Jesus 
is Prince of Life ? who hath the " all power " but he ? He 
is the great Physician — the only Physician of souls. To 
refuse his healing power is to suffer the fever of sin to burn 
on, is to remain under the forces of death. 
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CHRISTIAN COURAGE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, iv. 8-22. Prov. xxviii. 1. : 

Proverbs, xxvra. 1. ' 

" The righteous is bold as a lion" 

There is a position in every passage of Scripture, placing 
ourselves at which, we survey the truth of the whole in 
exact perspective. For the lesson given with the text, ' 
this position is at the word boldness in the fourteenth 
verse. Looking through this word, let us attempt a large 
and inspiring conception of the grace which the passage 
illustrates. 

Notice, fir st, in the apostles, the expression of boldness. 

It was noticeable in their demeanor. Peter alone spoke, 
but the council " saw the boldness of Peter and John." 

It was in Peter's discourse. His justification of their 
conduct was brief and frank. " If we, this day, be exam- 
ined of the good deed done to the impotent man " — thus 
he began. Though they were upon trial, as criminals, the 
deed was good. 

His answer 'to the question of the high priest ^yas direct 
and explicit. He confessed the name of Jesus. By his 
name the lame man had been healed. 

It was a daring thing to speak of the resurrection, for 
preaching which they had been seized. This offensive 
doctrine he reasserted. 

With it he joined a most daring impeachment. He 
charged upon Caiaphas, Annas, John, Alexander, "the 
kindred of the high priest," the murder of Jesus, and his 
rejection as the Christ. » 
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And this was not the full measure of their boldness. 
Peter preached to the council. Actually, to them all, to 
Caiaphas, with ringing tone and commanding gesture, the 
great preacher of Pentecost, of yesterday, proclaimed 
Christ and his salvation. "Neither is there salvation in 
any other; for there is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be saved." There 
was courage in the bearing of the two fishermen, but it 
was only the fit accompaniment of Peter's discourse. It 
was this at which the council marvelled. When let go, 
they were commanded not to speak in the name of Jesus. 

The highest expression of Christian life is by the voice. 
" My sheep," said Jesus, " hear my voice." He leads by 
the voice. So do his under shepherds. We can live 
religion out in pious acts ; but we must speak it out also 
in gospel words. This is the essential expression of life ; 
it is a breath. John Baptist was a voice. Jesus was both 
a voice and a word, the complete revelation. He spoke 
himself forth, a living word. This word each true disciple 
utters. So the apostles said, " We cannot but speak the 
things we have seen and heard." 

A silent boldness is not intelligible. It is impossible, 
save as silence is the solemn punctuation of speech, or 
follows it as a prolonged reaffirmation. The sacred trust 
of the church is a message. It requires of her publicity. 
" Doth not wisdom cry ? " The effective ^expression of the 
apostles' courage was their timely words. 

What influence did their conduct have upon the San- 
hedrim ? 

Notice, secondly, the impression of their boldness. 

The judges, as they looked and listened, were amazed. 
They " marvelled." 
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Their attention was riveted. "They saw," that is, 
looked intently upon, Peter and John. 

They were perplexed and alarmed. 

They found "nothing how they might punish them," 
for fear of the people. They threatened them, and let 
them go. 

" They took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus." 

This sentence sums up all partial impressions. Such as 
this was the well-remembered boldness of the Nazarene. 
Perhaps the tragic scene of three months past was there 
revived, when, in course of his most unjust trial, in pres- 
ence of them all, he had declared, " Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven." 

The elders were right. The prisoners had been with 
Jesus. He had warned them of this very hour ; had 
charged them that, when they were brought before 
"rulers and kings," they should "take no thought how 
or what they should speak ; for it should be given them 
in the same hour what they should speak." Blessed ac- 
knowledgment of the priests ! Who would not dare be 
bold, venture upon death itself, to have it confessed by 
enemies of the cross, " he has been with Jesus " ? 

Of this expression of boldness, and its impression, we 
ask, thirdly, the explanation. 

It may seem sufficient to some to refer to temperament. 
Both the apostles were resolute men ; but the spirit now 
seen in them had little in common with the wrath of John, 
when he would have called fire down upon the Samaritans ; 
with the ardor of Peter, when he said, " Lord, here are 
two swords," — did John carry the other ? — when, with 
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his sailor's furious awkwardness, he brandished his own. 
Courage had not kept them from forsaking Jesus after 
this event, did not deter Peter, at Antioch, from dissem- 
bling his convictions, and forsaking the weak band of 
Christians through fear of the Jews. Christian courage 
is something different from natural courage, shown in the 
religious life. 

The success of their work is a more plausible account 
of the facts*. 

It is mentioned in the narrative that the cripple of the 
temple was present. With such a proof of the power 
of # the gospel before them, with Pentecost in vivid re- 
membrance, with the great results of the previous day 
still thrilling their souls, and the support, as a solid wall 
behind them, of the five thousand converts already en- 
rolled in Jerusalem, they might well be bold. It was no 
theory they defended. They had fruits to show. What 
had the council to say of this man " of forty years old and 
upwards," whom they had themselves had arrested and 
brought in, now made by Peter his witness, whom so 
lately they had known a helpless paralytic at the temple 
gate ? How happened it that he stood before them whole ? 

The power of the Christian church is, that her fruits 
confirm her testimony. Some of her converts may be 
discredited. There are others whose genuineness none 
can dispute — men " of forty years old and upwards," from 
impotency become strong in a new life ; hundreds, millions 
of them, the living, and the deathless dead. We are able 
to say with our Master, " We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen." Who can- estimate how large 
a factor it is in the power of workers like Mr. Finney, or 
Dwight Moody, that thfey can cite incontestable works of 
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God which they have witnessed, in which they have 
shared, in hundreds of towns and cities and in remote 
lands ? Yet success is not of itself a sufficient explana- 
tion for so great a fact as Christian boldness. The prophet 
Elijah, in the very flush of his triumph at Carmel, fled from 
Jezebel in a panic of fear. 

The true reason was of a nature altogether different and 
higher. It is stated in these words : " Then Peter, filled 
with the Spirit, said unto them." The miracle of Pente- 
cost was renewed ; the Spirit once more gave Peter utter- 
ance ; the promise of Jesus was fulfilled. Christian courage 
is supernatural. Yet let us discriminate. Though super- 
natural, it is not /^natural. The Holy Ghost respects the 
laws of the mind. Trace this interesting fact in a brief 
analysis. The Spirit worked upon the apostles through 
their thoughts of Christ. A part of his work is to bring 
all things of Christ to our remembrance. In the prison, is 
it not likely that they talked together, and prayed, and 
encouraged one another with remembered words of Jesus ? 
that they thought of his sufferings, to which, as many as 
six times in his first epistle, Peter refers, as a motive to 
Christians to suffer ? that they recalled his trial When Peter 
had so feared even the door-maid of Annas ? the scene of his 
crucifixion when they both had fled ? Thus they were pre- 
paring for the testimony of the morrow. While they were 
musing, the fire burned ; then spake they with their tongues. 

The Spirit worked also through their fear of God. Jesus 
had said, " Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul ; but rather fear him which is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell." 

This idea had taken powerful hold of Peter. It runs as 
a key-note through both his epistles. Wherein we find 
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such exhortations as this, applicable to his present condi- 
tion : " If ye call on the Father, who, without respect of 
persons, judgeth according to every man's work, pass the 
time of your sojourning here in fear." So, to the council, 
he said, " Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye." Peter 
and John were afraid to be timid. Again, the Spirit 
wrought through holy indignation; How it must have 
stirred their hearts to look upon the Sanhedrim, which, 
having persecuted Jesus to death, was now persecuting 
his church! There is a passion of reproach in Peter's 
words : " Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified." 
" This is the stone which was set at nought of you build- 
ers." Those very men, now met in council for the first 
time since the crucifixion, had taken their Master, " with 
wicked hands had crucified and slain him." , 

Peter and John shared also the indignation of Jesus. 
These imperious aristocrats claimed to be the shepherds of 
Israel. But, rejecting Christ, they were really " tearing" 
and "scattering" the sheep. Ay, they, themselves, this 
poor man here, just healed, were even now being torn as 
by wolves. They must have recalled a scene strikingly 
similar to this now enacting — the trial and casting out of 
the man born blind, an incident so printed upon the 
mind of John, that years afterwards he recorded it in so 
graphic and minute detail ; how that poor man, thrust out, 
was taken under the Master's strong protection ; how 
Jesus then had turned, and broken forth upon the false 
shepherds : " He that entereth not by [Jesus Christ] the 
door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber." 

It is ye that have climbed up some other way. Ye are 
thieves and robbers. Ye steal and scatter the sheep. Ye 
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tear, and kill, and destroy my flock. I think the council 
recalled, while listening to Peter, that terrible condemnation. 

Yet wrath, however hot, did not burn out their sym- 
pathy with Christ in his compassion. Still Peter remem- 
bered the prayer upon the cross : " Father, forgive them." 
Still he could say, even of Annas, " I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it." For underneath all other motives a 
most vehement flame, which many waters could not 
quench, neither floods drown, their love, for the lost was 
glowing. Even the high priest might be saved could he 
but hear the name of Jesus once faithfully proclaimed. 
This was the constraint which compelled them to speak. 
Their hearts were full. " A real fulness of heart hath in- 
credible force." The same motive led Jesus to say, " I 
have a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished ; " and forced from Paul the 
confession, " Necessity is upon me ; " and made the en- 
ergy of John Howard's philanthropic determination so 
great, that if, instead of being habitual, it had been shown 
only for a short time, on particular occasions, it would 
have appeared a vehement impetuosity. 

All these motives now mentioned, as some of those by 
which he operates, the Holy Ghost ever employs. The 
motives are natural. The grace is supernatural. Peter 
and John were filled with the Spirit. 

The following inferences come naturally from our subject : 

1. All can have Christian courage. By it timid hearts 
are made bold. We differ mucl? in natural gifts. John 
the Baptist was a man of great natural boldness. But 
the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 

2. The work of the Spirit is progressive. He repeats 
his work, once performed, increasing the measure, as our 
capacity increases. Peter was filled at Pentecost. Hq 
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was filled once more here. And after their return to 
their own company, and the triumphant psalm and suc- 
ceeding prayer, we read that the place was shaken, and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake the 
word of God with boldness. If we seek to be filled with 
the *Holy Ghost continually, we shall attain to great 
boldness. 

3. True boldness connects the gospel deed with the 
gospel doctrine. Our Saviour was silent when upon his 
trial ; but not wholly so, because he must witness before 
Pilate "a good confession." 

The healing of the impotent man was in evidence before 
the court. But how was it to be explained ? — a matter 
far more important than the miracle. The elders were 
not troubled that the apostles healed the sick, even that 
they did this in the name of Jesus. What troubled them 
was the proclamation of the fact, that the miracle power 
was in Jesus' name. 

Wise enemies of the cross ! Well did they know that, 
if the testimony ceased, the miracles would cease. All 
healing power was in connection with the preaching of the 
resurrection. The account of that marvellous growth, the 
new Christian church, was, " So mightily grew the word 
of God, and prevailed." The doctrine must accompany 
the deed, not simply some doctrine, but the doctrine — sal- 
vation by the name of a crucified and risen Christ. It is 
cause for just concern, whenever we see conversions and 
revivals apart from the dear,"emphatic, doctrinal preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. They tend to become spurious. They 
tend to cease. 

4. The bold way is the safe way ; certainly as regards 
God, often as regards human hinderances. 

It dissolves obstacles. One has cited the instance of 
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Pizarro and his two associates pledging themselves at the 
altar, when poor and friendless, to the conquest of Peru. 
We know the wonderful result. The obstacles besetting 
them, seemingly insurmountable, retired before them, lifted 
from about them. They accomplished their vow. 

Boldness also secures the divine protection. Not al- 
ways does God interpose. It was not his will that Stephen 
should escape, that Peter himself should die a peaceful 
death. Luther was delivered, but Huss was burned. 

Nevertheless, it is a truth clearly taught in our passage, 
that in boldness is safety. Of persecutions, to which 
Christians now are subject, none is more trying than 
that which young people must often endure from shop- 
mates and schoolfellows. How, in many a fine example, 
has a resolute and humble courage disarmed the mean or 
thoughtless persecutor, filled him with self-contempt, and 
secured to the heroic youth respect and immunity. 

In conclusion, take heed that the kind of boldness to be 
sought is the unconscious, the irresistible ; not a loud, 
presuming, braggart courage, which says to Jesus, as 
Peter once said, " I will lay down my life for thy sake ; " 
not one that vaunteth, or even knows, itself; but rather the 
irresistible motion of a soul dead to self, absorbed in 
Christ, filled with the Holy Ghost. Tfce power of all tes- 
timony, and of all Christian labor, is in the bold utterance, 
the bold performance. How courage clarified the words 
of Peter. Boldness is essential to clearness of declaration. 
Religion must be lived in a strong way, or it is nothing. 
This is the certain mark which proves the Spirit's work : 
" We cannot but speak." When the passion burns white 
in the breast, then the flame streams upward, a tongue of 
restless fire. 
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If conscious that you have not attained perfection in 
boldness, suffer me to remind you that the one way unto 
it is to be filled with the Spirit, once again, and, if need be, 
yet dgain, till you can bear all things, endure all things, do 
all things. We may need it for strong trials. We need it 
without account of trial, boldness of witness, boldness in 
prayer, if we would have any part in the general revival for 
which all good men pray. Herein is the fruitful power 
of Christian life. For the courage which sustained Peter 
and John before the council, what was it, after all, but 
another manifestation of the selfsame grace which made 
them mighty at Pentecost ? 



CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, iv. 23-37. Rom. xii. 5. 

Acts, iv. 32. 

"And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of 
one soul; neither said any of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own : but they had all things common. 

Romans, xii. 5.. 
" We> being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one 

of another " 

These few terse sentences reveal a state of society in 
itself of unique beauty. The singular simplicity of cus- 
tom, — the marvellous self-denial, — the unswerving faith, 
— these have challenged the attention of the world. It 
was a state peculiar to the church at Jerusalem. These 
verses describe the exact condition of no other church, 
while at the same time they make known the grand prin- 
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ciple to which every other church of Christ gives expres- 
sion, — Christian fellowship. 

Faith in Christ — in every age and in every country — 
is one and the same. Christian love, having its roots in 
this faith, is likewise in every age and condition the same. 
The manner of expressing this love, or, in other words, 
the methods of Christian fellowship, are dependent upon 
the conditions calling it forth. Thus, two persons may 
stand at our door in want, — the one cold, and the other 
hungry. Christian love gives clothes to the naked, and food 
to the hungry, — is thus guided in its methods by the condi- 
tion of the objects calling it forth. From time to time, 
through the centuries, there have been attempts to repeat 
the methods of the church at Jerusalem, but all, without ex- 
ception, have failed. Every church of Christ must be lib- 
eral, bountiful, but there is no stereotyped method of 
benevolence, else what was true of the church in Jerusalem 
would have been exactly repeated by every other church, 
which we have no reason to suppose was the case. The 
most reasonable explanation of this peculiar practice is, 
that the church, notwithstanding its greatly increased num- 
bers, attempted to carry out the custom of Christ and the 
twelve in having but one purse, or all things in common. 
How nearly alike these two companies were in this re- 
spect it is impossible for us to say, but the church at Jeru- 
salem approximated more nearly than any other to the 
original methods to which the twelve were accustomed. 
While, therefore, we dwell upon these characteristics, it is 
not to follow them in the letter which killeth, but in the 
spirit which giveth life. 

The great secret of such a fellowship is well expressed 
in another place. We being many, are one body in Christ, 
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and every one members, one of another. With the early 
church as our standard, we may observe the peculiarities 
of this Christian fellowship as regards its basis and its 
methods of expression. 

1. Its basis. These disciples found their great de- 
light in each other's company, either in worshipping 
together, or in breaking bread from house to house, or in 
relieving each other even to the extent of all their posses- 
sions ; and they entered upon this change of life spontane- 
ously. 

They were comparative strangers heretofore. The ties 
of kindred and family had nothing to do with this fellow- 
ship. The five thousand who were thus drawn together, 
beginning with the converts of the day of Pentecost, were 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

Again ; every previous line of distinction was ignored. 
Publicans and sinners were now met together, but known 
by such titles no longer. No class of society was able to 
defy the wondrous power of that great day. Pharisees, 
who had exhibited scorn and contempt, felt a new impulse 
in following the example of him who once had dined with 
Zaccheus, and who was known as a friend of sinners. They 
went from house to house, visiting those whom once they 
had spurned. Hatred had given place to love ; scorn to 
respect ; exclusiveness to fellowship. The lines of class 
distinction drawn because of family, or social position, or 
wealth, were suddenly cut — all stood upon a common 
level. 

Yet again ; this was not a company selected because of 
any natural characteristics. The question, Will he agree 
with me in my ideas of taste ? was never asked. The sug- 
gestion as to temperament was never breathed. In this 
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respect the church, as an Organization, stands alone. 
Given one condition, — a faith in the risen Christ, — and 
that was enough ; they were heirs of a common heritage. 
Other societies, secret and open, choose their own mem- 
bers. This is true as respects those formed for literary or 
social culture. The patient, loving John might have over- 
looked the impetuous Peter in his choice of companions 
for an intimate fellowship, but the divine election took in 
both, and these men of temperaments and characteristics 
the farthest apart, were alike amazed upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration and at Gethsemane. Fault is often found 
with the lives of Christians, and rightly, when they fall far 
short of their great Exemplar in conduct. And yet, hu- 
manly speaking, it is a marvel that no more is said. Every 
one who can truthfully confess, " I believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ," has a right among its members. In no in- 
stance do we elect to the membership of the church save 
on that condition. Christian fellowship rests upon the 
divine, rather than upon the human, choice. To every dis- 
ciple it is said, " Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you ; " and whom Christ has chosen his disciples must fel- 
lowship. We therefore repeat, the source of Christian 
fellowship is peculiar in that it is superhuman. Well has 
a revered servant of his Master spoken, " The man who is 
good enough for Christ is good enough for me." 

The wisdom of such an arrangement is apparent. We 
instance the case of Saul of Tarsus. Every disciple spoke 
his name with a shudder. Had it been a question of hu- 
man election, he could not have obtained a single vote to 
the discipleship, much less to the apostleship. But while 
the disciples shunned him, God said, " he is a chosen ves- 
sel unto me," and the results have proved it. When the 
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Lord had called the persecutor, the disciples received him 
into fellowship. It matters not what his nation or condi- 
tion, even though he has been a murderer or a thief, when 
Christ calls, and he obeys, he is elected to our fellowship. 

Christian ^fellowship is thus based on Christian love. 
Every member of Christ's body belongs to him, and every 
member belongs to every other member of that body. To 
a certain extent this is true of every particular company 
or organization. A common object enlists mutual sympa- 
thies. Students of the same college possess a common 
ground of attachment There could be no patriotism save 
as this statement were true. A theory like that of Calvin 
holds a multitude together by a common tie. But far higher 
than any theory the true disciple loves the Master ; and love 
for the Master leads to an affection for all whom Christ 
loves. Thus intuitively do we accept the conclusion drawn 
by the apostle, " whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it ; or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it." Such being the fact, we pass- on- 
to observe, — 

2. The methods of expression consequent upon this fel- 
lowship. The history of the early church makes its own 
suggestions. The words of our text are an intensifying of 
the account in the second chapter of the Acts. In both 
records the fact is stated that they met together for prayer. 
In the one record we read, " They continued steadfastly 
... in prayer." The second statement is more explicit t 
" When they had prayed, the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together, and they were all. filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God with bold- 
ness." The fact, at least, would suggest that secret prayer 
is not all which is demanded of us. Christian fellowship* 

12 
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from its very nature 1 and necessity, assumes that we must 
meet together at the mercy-seat We experience the same 
joys and sorrows ; we have found the same Redeemer ; we* 
live in the same hope ; we are looking forward to the same 
bright day, — and what expression is more natural than for 
us to engage in prayer together ! A church without a 
prayer meeting, is like an individual who never prays — 
cold and formal. The whole body must be sanctified ; and 
all the members of Christ's body, being one, must offer up 
a united prayer. The prayer of Abraham was a shield 
over Lot. The prayer of Elijah sealed up the clouds ; and 
when he prayed again, they gave forth rain again, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit. There is a wonderful power 
in the prayer of a righteous man ; but beyond all this, it 
was the united prayer of the disciples which was the prepa- 
ration for Pentecost ; and the three thousand, as by a com- 
mon instinct, upon their conversion prayed together ; and 
while they prayed, they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
" and the place was shaken where they were assembled 
together." 

A second mode of giving expression to this fellowship is 
evinced in the social life of the disciples. The freest inter- 
change of hospitality was everywhere manifest. Daily they 
broke bread from house to house, " and did eat their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising God." This 
is a strong expression of their love. It is a mark of their 
closest friendship. It was not the spread bounties of such 
feasts, but the delight in each other's society which has left 
a fragrance in the name of these love feasts. It was a 
lordly dish which Abraham set before the angels who 
visited him on the plain of Mamre — butter, and milk, and 
meat, and cakes ; but the courtesy of the patriarch and the 
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sanctity of his guests give the charm to the scene. There 
were homes of poverty in Jerusalem, which could spread 
no dainty feast, but into each the disciples entered. There 
are homes of poverty in these days, but their chiefest com- 
fort is seen when the whole family are assembled at the 
table. It is the time when the useful events of the day are 
rehearsed, and words of counsel are spoken. Into just such 
homes, only more stricken with poverty, the wealthier dis- 
ciples of the first church entered at the time of the scanty 
family feast. Did they bring aught with them ? We know 
not ; but together they conversed upon the name above 
every name, — the name just become famous ; and there 
they spake of the strange ppwer upon the day of their joy 
~— Pentecost And then, after the meal was eaten, they 
celebrated the Lord's Supper. It was a fellowship indeed. 
How often is the name of Christ mentioned at our tables ? 
How often is it true of us that we eat our meal with glad- 
ness, praising God ? The charm of the " Cotter's Saturday 
Night " lay in the fact that religion found at the table a 
welcome. How many tables there are upoft which no 
blessing is ever sought, and at which everything is dis- 
cussed save what pertains to immortality ! 

Thus was it that the rich dined with the poor ; and the 
poor in turn entered the homes of the rich. The man with 
the gold ring and the other of vile raiment were in fullest 
fellowship. 

There are two practical thoughts which demand our 
notice in this connection. First, the history of the early 
Christian church suggests, what we know is very impor- 
tant, the necessity of a better acquaintance with each 
other. They who enter the sanctuary, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, should not remain strangers. The members of the 
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church were at first, and are now, accounted as members 
of one family ; and, as already observed, we do not elect 
the membership. Class distinctions find no place, or 
should find no place, among the disciples of Christ. " Ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular." 

The second practical suggestion we simply state. There 
should be a closer fellowship among our churches. What- 
ever denominational lines separate us, we should yet recog- 
nize the disciple of Christ wherever he is. There is many 
a follower of the Master outside of our own immediate 
family. 

3. A third mode of expressing this Christian fellowship 
is recognized' in the self-denial and sacrifice of all. Much 
discussion has arisen as to the meaning of the state- 
ment, " Neither said any of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common." Dean Alford holds that it was literally true, 
" that they held no individual property, but one common 
stock." One fact is very evident ; if they did not at once 
dispose of *their property, they were ready to do so at any 
moment, in order to supply the necessities of the poor. 
While they surveyed their possessions, we must, beyond 
question, take it as literally true that they held them only 
in trust. Their jewels and houses and lands were at the 
disposal of the needy. 

The condition of that church must be recalled. The 
converts were chiefly from the Jewish faith. Naturally, 
no further assistance could be expected from the temple 
treasury ; and judging from what is sometimes seen to-day, 
their employers or customers might desert them. This 
would leave a heavier burden for the wealthier disciples 
to carry. Repeated mention is made by Paul, in his epistles 
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to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, of their poverty ; 
and offerings were sent from many other cities to the " poor 
saints at Jerusalem." 

Under the power of Pentecost, the rich and the poor 
were thrown together. It was a call upon the self-denial 
and self-sacrifice of every disciple, and yet every offering 
was voluntary. Thus the fault of Ananias was not that he 
refused to sell his land, but that, having sold it, he thought 
he could secretly keep back a part of the price, and have 
the credit of doing a kind act Said Peter to him, "While it 
remained, was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, was 
it not in thine own power?" The whole custom was 
purely voluntary. It was at once a proof of their fellow- 
ship, and of the means of assisting the needy. It was 
no mere theory. " As many as were possessors of lands 
or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, and laid them down at the apostle's feet ; 
and distribution was made unto every man according as 
he had need ; " and there was no man or, family, among all 
the thousands, that lacked. Do you say it was commend- 
able and beautiful ? Then try it, ye who possess some 
extra land, and bestow the price upon the needy, for the 
poor are always with us. Many of our houses, dedicated 
to the worship of the Most High God, are mortgaged to 
some bank. Sell the land ! Our great missionary organ- 
izations are suffering with debts. If the early custom was 
so commendable, sell the land and free the debt ! 

Just make their case your own, and you will learn that 
it meant a great deal to sell houses and lands and jewels 
(for these are included) only to see the money distributed 
in a single week. 

There are two suggestions to be made here. Inasmuch 
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as self-denial is a characteristic of the disciple, it follows 
that he will do his part in seeing that the cause of Christ 
shall never suffer from lack of means. And the converse 
likewise obtains : as you measure the fountain by the 
stream which flows from it, so you may measure the 
Christian fellowship of any individual church or denom- 
ination by its self-sacrifice. Compared with the sacrifices 
made in the first Christian church, how do we stand to- 
day ? In that church all those who had possessions sold 
a part, at least, in order to distribute to the needy. Is the 
fact true of every disciple now ? " We, being many, are 
one body in Christ, and every one members, one of an- 
other/' 



ANANIAS. AND SAPPHIRA. 

LESSON'. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, v. I-II. Acts, v. 3. 

Acts, v. 3. 

" But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to 
the Holy Ghost, and to*keep back part of the price of the land? 
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The death of Ananias and Sapphira is a startling scene, 
but it is too familiar to require or permit detailed descrip- 
tion here. Its Jessons are numerous, weighty, and in- 
structive. 

1. It is a suggestive, though tragic, sign and proof of 
an immense revolution during the few short weeks since 
the Crucifixion. Then the church of Christ, comprising a 
few fugitive and disheartened disciples, was scattered, 
seemingly like water poured upon the ground. Now that 
same church, imposing in numbers, mighty in deeds, con- 
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fident and aggressive in spirit, stands out substantial, and 
so popular that Ananias and Sapphira commit capital sin 
in order to be recognized as members of it. This change 
could have been wrought by no ordinary means, and it 
demonstrates the presence of supernatural co-working. 
The resurrection of Christ and the visible descent of the 
Holy Spirit were the great facts which explain what would 
otherwise be inexplicable. This revolution, at the threshold 
of the life of the apostolic church, is the key-note of centu- 
ries of triumph ; and it illustrates the possibilities of the gos- 
pel at all times and everywhere. The quickening presence 
of Christ in the Holy Ghost is just as available to-day as 
when the " cloven tongues, like as of fire," sat upon the 
multitudes at Pentecost. Signs of that mighty presence 
will appear wherever faithful work has been done by his 
disciples ; and among other indications, none are usually 
more certain than an insincere following. Cain's offering 
soon followed that of Abel ; where good seed was sown, 
the enemy followed with tares (Matt. xiii. 25) ; Judas sat 
with John at the Last Supper ; and here the offering of 
Barnabas is counterfeited by Ananias. " Where God builds 
a church, the devil builds a chapel at its side." 

2. The gospel has its severities as truly as had the law. 

The days of Moses and Joshua were days of terror ; 
penalty frowned summary and overwhelming. • But the 
miracles of the gospel dispensation, down through apos- 
tolic days, were almost invariably in the line of mercy, of 
healing, of gracious restoration. Nevertheless, here upon 
the threshold of his ministry, Peter, who on another occa- 
sion so healed the sick that they sought the influence of his 
passing shadow, speaks words of swift retribution that strike 
out the life of the man and wife conspiring to deceive. 
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In our time, many religious teachers — some of them 
prominent and gifted — refuse to see any severity in the 
doctrines of the New Testament, and severely criticise 
those who, u knowing the terror of the Lord, persuade 
men ; " but, in this notable miracle, the power of God 
responds to the call of Peter, and the severity of the gos- 
pel flashes keener than did his judgments at the hands 
of Joshua. 

3. The thoroughness of God's forgiveness of Peter. 

The principal personage on this occasion, speaking with 
an answering of omnipotence, is he who so recently had 
denied his Lord with oaths. The circumstances of his sin 
were more imposing than those of the sin of Ananias ; 
personal considerations should have been binding upon 
his honor and friendly loyalty ; but those bitter tears 
betokened a genuine penitence that brought complete 
forgiveness. Surely, if God punishes as does none other, 
neither is there any forgiveness like his. We clearly see, 
in Peter's case, how the gravest sin may not debar from 
entering upon highest usefulness in most sacred station, 
if repentance has been commensurate, and the anointing 
of Providence is plain. -It is comforting to see how com- 
pletely Peter stands free from disabling memories, at least 
so far as they may tend to limit the most aggressive and 
unhesitating apostolic labor. Satan caught him, threw him 
down, and wounded him sore, on that dark, cold night in 
the courtyard of Caiaphas ; but his mastery ended there. 
Demoniacal satisfaction was not to gloat over Peter falter- 
ing through the remainder of his apostolic days, with his 
grand energies suppressed or wasted ; but, equipped by 
personal intimacy with his Lord, without condemnation in 
Christ Jesus, he uses his fall, his sorrow, his disgrace, as 
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stepping-stones to subdued dignity, steady purpose, and 
sagacious loyalty to his Master ; waiving no duty because 
of its prominence, shrinking from no sacrifice or toil, he 
honors his Saviour by accepting and acting upon the as- 
surance of a free salvation. 

Much valuable service might be retrieved for the Lord's 
vineyard to-day if all who have memories like Peter's 
would, by rising to the same assurance of full forgiveness, 
shake off all shackles, and even find in past faithlessness a 
spur to redoubled zeal, that shall subsidize a guilty past in 
behalf of greater victories for the Master. 

4 Two other persons command our attention — the Holy 
Ghost and Satan, 

No language can be plainer or more explicit than that 
which in our Scripture lesson presents the first as living 
and moving upon the world with mighty power. He had 
filled Peter and John, so that, though "unlearned and 
ignorant men," they had confounded the wisdom of mock- 
ing " rulers and elders of Israel," had healed him who was 
lame from birth, and was now more than forty years of 
age ; and they had returned " to their own company," 
magnifying the Lord who had -wrought so gloriously. 
What a change ! The despair and uncertainty of a few 
weeks before give place to the glow of enthusiasm and 
holy courage. "They had all things common" them- 
selves, and their substance were all one united offering to 
the Lord, because "they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost." (Acts, iv. 31.) 

In upon this fair scene, radiant with the transforming 
and exalting power of the Holy Ghost, there comes a 
blot ; a discordant note jars in this chorus of holy joy. 
While the disciples gladly brought the avails of their 
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possessions, and laid them at the feet of the apostles, — 
all happy in the consciousness of duty done, — Satan 
enters Ananias and Sapphira, prompting them to seek 
reputation for a like liberality by fraud and deception. 

At no time will temptations — perhaps unexpected — 
spring with such violent and deadly aim as when a revival 
promises to dethrone the prince of darkness from power 
long exercised. So, now, he endeavors to introduce corrupt- 
ness into the very foundations of the church, knowing full 
well that it will be strong only as it is pure. In the third 
verse Peter traces the sin of one person, Ananias, to the 
influence of another, as truly a person, viz., Satan. In 
plainest statement, we have before us a group of three 
persons — Peter, Satan, filling the heart of Ananias, and 
Ananias lying to the Holy Ghost If one is a person, then 
all are persons. 

How unscriptural, then, all interpretation that denies 
the personal existence of the third person of the Trinity, 
and his intimate relations with all believers ! How unwise, 
as well as unscriptural, is that pleasant story of human life 
that denies its exposure to satanic assault and trial ! Per- 
sonal ministrations, good and bad, are fashioning forces 
that have much to do in all character — kings upon sub- 
jects, masters upon servants, teachers upon pupils, parents 
upon children, friends upon friends. The soul responds 
to such forces as almost to no other. It is, then, philo- 
sophical and reasonable to believe in the Scripture state- 
ment, that the grand reformations of individuals and 
communities, obviously transcending all ordinary instru- 
ments, are the personal work of the Holy Ghost. 

On the other hand, the certain, rapid, and downward 
gravitation of the race, either in particular periods or dur- 
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ing its whole history, is explicable on no theory so well as 
upon the plain and repeated statements of Scripture, that 
Satan is always and immutably a mighty enemy to man, 
and, for some reason, permitted to assail him. He it is 
that works hardest upon the soul when struggling to rise ; 
and he it is that steals the garb of light to work all manner 
of deceit and treachery. 

5. The difference between sins deliberately premeditated 
and sins of heat and haste. Peter had been guilty of 
falsehood as truly as was Ananias ; and yet he lives, 
approved by signs and wonders, as God's messenger; 
while Ananias dies with his lie scarcely uttered, and the . 
young men hurry him to a melancholy burial. Surely sin 
cannot be determined or measured by outward appearance. 
God judges righteously. He knows, as we cannot, all the 
differences of motive and will upon which depends the 
moral character of conduct ; but, in the two instances 
before us, there are many and grave points of difference 
which we can see, and should carefully note. 

When Peter denied his Master, an unexpected question 
was sprung upon him. He was physically worn and un- 
nerved by his experiences in Gethsemane, the Saviour's 
agony, his mysterious and amazing rencontre -with the 
high priest's servant, following close upon that agony ; 
and now, in the cold night, shivering over the fire of coals 
in the courtyard of the high priest, he is surrounded by a 
scene of intimidation, such as in our time of civil security . 
w.e can hardly understand. While his predominant choice 
was to follow his Master even unto death, bodily weakness, 
nervous excitement, and mental perturbation raised a whirl- 
wind before which his deliberate principle and plan of life 
bent as does the oak before a sudden blast. As the oak 
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swings back to erect and noble posture when the storm 
passes, so Peter, when memory could hold up before him 
his cowardly falsehood when conscience pronounced upon 
its guilt, summoned every energy of his soul to profound 
contrition. How the true Peter is erect, and loyal to that 
same Master as the needle to the pole ! 

It was far otherwise with Ananias. No disturbing ex- 
periences had unsettled his mental or moral equilibrium. 
He was enjoying the seclusion and peace of his own house, 
— probably large, and perhaps luxurious ; he had calmly 
debated with his wife the proposed deception ; and so, 

. deliberately and with full cognizance, he sought to win a 
reputation for generosity and piety by a lying cheat. 

Human laws and judgments must be guided almost en- 
tirely by the outward act : not so with the judgments of 
God. They refer mainly to what precedes the act, — the 
mental and moral states, of which the deed is only an out- 
cropping, limited by circumstances. So true is this, it is 
probable that some sin more when they refuse to yield to 
a temptation, than others would in yielding to that same 
temptation. The refusal of the former is prompted by 
motives purely selfish, — mere prudential considerations 

. that are all the while accompanied by deliberate and un- 
restrained coveting that despises and defies God. They 
who yield may be tossed by storms of passion, not justifi- 
able certainly, but sufficient to hurry to the same deeds, 

.unexpected and unintended. 

This incident and these truths should teach us to humble 

« 

ourselves when inclined to thank God that we are not as 
other men ; and they should attemper our judgments of 
others with the sweet tenderness of charity. 



■ 

J 
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" Judge not ; the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God's pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 

" The fall thou darest to despise, 

May be the angel's slackened hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise, 

And take a firmer, surer stand ; 
Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings." 

6. The guilt of lyings as seen by God. 

We measure causes by effects to a very great extent 
Our limited faculties compel us to this, especially when the 
cause is occult and intangible. Our difficulty is heightened 
when not only causes but results are hidden from sight, 
though actual, and it may be destructive. The judgments 
of God are usually delayed or indirect. Falsehood does 
not assail the fabric or peace of society so openly as more 
violent sins and crimes do ; and so, either occasional or as 
a habit, it is a wide-spread sin secretly and surely sapping 
th$ foundations of character, and imperilling the eternity 
of multitudes, many of whom may be reputable and honored. 
But while men, for these or any reasons, may think lightly 
of falsehood, pronouncing it perhaps ungentlemanly, in this 
frowning judgment, — as startling as any in the history of 
man, swift, and, as we must believe, irreparable, in both 
worlds, — we see what God thinks of it. 

But such judgments should not have been necessary. 
The sin of lying should have been plain enough without 
them. It was, or the judgments would have been unjust, 
and therefore withheld. 

All speech is a tacit promise of truth, because of an im- 
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plied understanding that truth is expected. All the pleasure 
and benefit of conversation depend upon, confidence in 
veracity. Hence, by the common law of universal expec- 
tation and universal interest, truth must always have been 
known to be required by him who gave to man his mental 
and moral constitution. The wild Indian, still in our west- 
ern territory, is said. to be more truthful than the average 
white man settled by his side. Whatever else the untu- 
tored and corrupted red man may not know or may have 
lost, he seems not to have forgotten that the Great Spirit 
is a God of truth, and requires the truth of all his children. 

Scarcely anything in moral character is more ominous 
than untruthfulness. The physician sometimes sees a 
symptom by which, though small and almost sure to escape 
the notice of others, he is more alarmed than he would be 
by racking pains or goaded pulse. The plague spot of the 
soul, well-nigh fatal, is untruthfulness. If it appear in the 
spring-time of life, it is stubborn : only the most rigorous 
and patient husbandry will eradicate it. If confirmed by 
the practice of years, the surgery of divine grace may be 
compelled to long and severest processes. 

God bids man to love his neighbor as himself : falsehood 
works all manner of evil to oWs neighbor when only care- 
less. We act upon information ; and when that informa- 
tion is false, disappointment, chagrin, and loss arfe the con- 
sequences. Serious damage to the credit of business men, 
irreparable wrong to reputation, embarrassment to benefi- 
cent enterprises, have often resulted from idle rumor care- 
lessly sprung and circulated. None can expect to escape 
the displeasure of God who bring such suffering upon the 
least of his children. 

But falsehood is more often deliberately malicious in its 
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origin. It is the weapon of a cowardly foe wishing to 
strike, but fearing the consequences. The hate of an 
assassin is joined tQ the spirit of a poltroon. " He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer ; " and nothing more truly 
gives expression to hate, and intensifies it, than a falsehood. 
The Creator has raised such defences of truth in our moral 
constitution, that when truthfulness goes, self-respect goes 
with it ; and the liar must go through the world with the 
consciousness of a living moral suicide. 

7. A fatal pre-eminence of the sin of lying : it may be 
committed as directly against God as against our fellow- 
men. 

Strange as it may seem, we do attempt to deceive Om- 
niscience. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira illustrates 
how easily such guilt may be incurred in the ostensible 
performance of religious duty. No station is too high or 
too sacred to escape it. 

The minister of Christ professes to leave all worldly am- 
bitions, and bring the avails of all that he has to his Lord's 
treasury. No contract with his fellow-man is more explicit 
and personal. Should self-seeking taint his offering, or 
filch away any portion of his strength, — usually his best, 
— the guilt of Ananias must lie at his door. Love of repu- 
tation, of power, entices conscious ability ; selfish plans 
seem to be authorized by the great law of self-preservation 
and by the example of a busy world ; but hands in which 
are the utensils of sacrifice, palms uplifted to God, must be 
cleain ; else ordination vows are broken. (Isa. Hi. n.) 

Joining the church, usually in the presence of many wit- 
nesses, is a promise — not so much to the church as to her 
great Head — of full and final self-surrender. How many, 
like Ananias, keep back a part? Sadder yet, with how 
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many is it only an act of refined selfishness ; the professed 
consecration to Christ only a scheme for culture and com- 
fort ? The Holy Ghost is as really tn all true members of 
the church to-day, as he was in Peter ; hence all false and 
incomplete vows now made in entering that church are 
repetitions of the sin of Ananias and Sapphira. 

The same guilt pertains to all plans, that, under the 
guise of service to God, are really some subtle service of 
self. Such are gifts which, though ostensibly to the church, 
are only a price paid for reputation, or a cover for iniqui- 
tous plans and deeds. 

The Sunday school superintendent, or teacher, assumes 
functions that concern eternity. Does not the simple ac- 
ceptance of such duty substantially promifee that these 
solemn trusts shall not be slighted, that they shall out-rank 
all other pursuits and interests ? Does not a careless dis- 
charge of such duty keep back a part of what had been 
promised, not to man, but to God ? 

Thoroughly apprehended, this closing lesson of our 
Scripture searches all professed Christian life as with the 
blaze of noonday. All unfaithfulness is more than simple 
omission : it is a breach of faith, and we have to do with 
him who* " trieth the hearts and reins." (Ps. vii. 9.) But 
let not the faithful, though obscure and timid, follower be 
disheartened. He that looked a blessing upon the widow's 
mite knows who are faithful, and their reward is sure. " For 
if there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not." 
(2 Cor. viii. 12.) 
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APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Acts, v. 12-26. I Pet. iv. 16. 

Acts, v. 27-42. Rom. viii. 31. 

Acts, v. 12. 
"And by the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders 

wrought among the people" 

If we would know Christianity, we must turn to the 
record of her primitive life. She is revealed in the per- 
fection of her beauty and power only while the fairness of 
her youth was still upon her. It is with her as with some 
marvel of architectural beauty, — to appreciate the perfec- 
tion of whose design, we need to behold it before the tooth 
of time has impaired its grace and finish. It may still 
reveal somewhat of its original glory when weather-worn 
and defaced by injury ; and even when a sad and disman- 
tled ruin, an arch, or a window, or carved ornament, -that 
has survived all mishaps, may still suggest it ; but the heart 
will confess a wish that it could have seen the building 
when new and unmarred by hostile powers. 

This desire is granted us in respect to our Christian 
faith. In the Book of Acts a picture is found, which 
shows us what it was* before corruption had crept into the 
church to stain its purity and disfigure its aspect. 

What were its characteristics ? They are set forth and 
illustrated in the narrative of facts contained in that por- 
tion of the fifth chapter of Acts choseft for the Scripture 
Lesson. The reading of it is like looking through a win- 
dow upon the life of the primitive church. The text may 

13 
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be regarded as a general statement of what is there re- 
vealed, " By the hands of the apostles were many signs and 
wonders wrought among the people." The " signs and won- 
ders " referred to were exhibitions of that supernatural power 
with which the apostles were endowed, to assist them in 
the work of promulgating the gospel. The assertion that 
Christianity had the witness and support of miracles in its 
first beginnings has been often violently assailed. The 
German Strauss, for example, says, " It requires no small 
amount of assurance for any one to stand forth in the face 
of the present age with an ostensibly sincere profession of 
implicit belief in miracles ; " and he»stigmatizes the acqui- 
escence of the learned and scholarly Meyer in the mirac- 
ulous character of the gospel narratives, as " an admission 
of his own imbecility." 

Christianity is not to be proven by a show of hands, but 
if it be a confession of imbecility to hold a faith acceptable 
to the great leaders of human thought in the past, — Mil- 
ton, Bacon, Pascal, Newton, Faraday, &c, — no Christian 
will t>e ashamed to own his belief in the miraculous portion 
of Christianity. In Germany this element of evangelic 
faith has been subjected, during the last century, to the 
most intense trial that a hostile and destructive criticism 
could devise. It comes out of the ordeal as refined gold 
from the furnace. The German people, with their univer- 
sities and scholars, after having witnessed the desperate 
and prolonged assault, instead of having their faith in a 
supernatural Christianity impaired as a result of it, are 
now actually experiencing a revival of evangelic faith. 

Goethe, speaking of Wolf's destructive analysis of the 
Iliad, says, " Wolf has demolished Homer, but he has not 
been able to injure the poem ; for this has a miraculous 
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power, like the heroes of Walhalla, who hew one another 
to pieces in the morning, but sit down to dinner with 
whole limbs at noon." Equally ineffective has been all 
the destructive criticism waged upon the Bible. The 
thrusts of unbelief have made no lasting wounds. They 
have closed up again like gashes in the air. The mirac- 
ulous story of the New Testament survives every attack. 
Some of these attacks are able specimens of word logic, 
and scarcely admit of an answer ; but somehow they pro- 
duce no abiding conviction upon the human mind. They 
are like the argument by which a certain philosopher 
proved that the rainbow is only a mental illusion. His 
reasoning was very plausible, but men continue, notwith- 
standing, to gaze upon the " bow of promise " with admi- 
ration, and to cherish it as a symbol of hope. 

Let Hume, therefore, assert that it is more probable 
that testimony should be mistaken than that miracles 
should be true ; and let ingenious critics in the cause of 
unbelief explain away and evaporate the facts of Chris- 
tianity until nothing supernatural remains, still the con- 
stant, irresistible impression which plain men receive in 
reading the Gospels and the Book of Acts is, that the first 
proclamation of the gospel was accompanied by miracles ; 
that they were " the watchwords and seals " of the truth ; 
that the central doctrine of Christianity rests upon a mir- 
acle, and that there is far more difficulty in not accepting 
the Scriptural account of supernatural works than in re- 
ceiving it as literally- and entirely true. If that account 
be false, then Christianity, which has revolutionized the 
world for good, and now, after eighteen hundred years, 
is strong and influential, according as its teachings 
enjoining "things true, honest, and of good report," are 
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faithfully observed, rests on a foundation of mere false- 
hood and pretension. The very supposition is absurd. 
Christianity, as a present fact, and as she appears in 
history, cannot be explained consistently with such an 
account of her origin. On the other hand, the story 
of her miraculoys beginning, as we find it in the New 
Testament, is in perfect accord with past and present 
facts. Taking that story as true, we can understand how 
the apostles, though ignorant and unlearned men, being 
endued with power from on high, rose to such grandeur 
of bearing and deportment ; how the gospel, under their 
preaching, made such a rapid, irresistible advance against 
all opposition ; and why "the people magnified them, and 
believers were the more added' to the Lord, multitudes, 
both of men and women," in spite of the hostility of the 
priests and rulers. 

But the divine power with which the apostles were en- 
dued manifested itself not more wonderfully in the mir- 
acles they performed than in their religious life and Chris- 
tian characters. Piety like theirs', in such an age, was 
a "sign" indeed, and a "wonder" indeed. It probably 
made all who contemplated it exclaim, with her who had* 
the spirit of divination, " These men are the servants of 
the Most High God, who show unto us the way of sal- 
vation." 

The miracles of the apostles were typical of results 
which a Christianity like theirs ever produces. What a 
beautiful illustration of the wholesome influence of a good 
man is presented in the apostle Peter walking the streets 
of Jerusalem, amid the crowd of sick folks laid there 
on beds and couches, that at least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow them. Wher6ver • a man 
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is found full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, like the 
apostle Peter, he possesses likewise a healing shadow. On 
whomsoever it falls it confers spiritual benefit, and some- 
times even " life from the dead." It was thus that Tholuck 
was saved to the evangelical party in Germany. In. youth 
he was inclined to rationalistic views, and at his graduation 
from the university he read a dissertation attacking " the 
truth as it is in Jesus." But he had a friend, a certain 
good baron, who was a devout Christian. He did not ar- 
gue much with the young student, — perhaps he had not 
the ability, — but he lived before his eyes the faith he pro- 
fessed. Tholuck observed and felt its convincing beauty, 
and at length was led to the same faith in Christ, drawn 
to it, not by argument, but by the influence of the good 
baron, walking in the way of life before him. 

Witness the faith men have in the prayers and teaching 
of Christians of apostolic piety. It made Pastor Harms a 
magnet to people all over Germany, attracting them to 
Hermansburgh for sojourn or residence, that they might 
dwell under the shadow of his influence. It made John 
Knox one of the bulwarks of Scotland in the days of her 
peril, and Luther's words " half battles." Such examples 
show that it is only needful to have primitive piety revived, 
in order that the early successes of Christianity may be 
repeated. 

But the labors and success of the apostles aroused hos- 
tility. " The high priest rose up, and all they that were 
with him, and were filled with indignation, and laid their 
hands on the apostles, and put them in the common prison." 
That the apostles should preach "life from the dead" 
through Christ, whom they had slain, was an intolerable 
offence to those Sadducees. The hdly character and grow- 
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ing influence of the apostles with the people, were a yet 
more intolerable offence. Wickedness enthroned in power 
cannot endure the sight of holiness, by which it is con- 
victed of sin and reproved. If it cannot get rid of it any 
other way, it is ready to imprison and kill. 

" But the angel of the Lord, by night, .opened the prison 
doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, stand and 
speak in the temple to the people all the words of this 
life." This miraculous interposition of God in behalf of 
the apostles is simply one instance of the protection which 
God continually exercised over them. It illustrates also 
the care which he ever has over his saints. The words of 
the 91st psalm express but the literal truth : " He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the most High shall abide 

under the shadow of the Almighty For he shall give 

his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways." 

This implicit confidence in God, so characteristic of the 
apostles, and all holy men of every age, was at the root of 
another quality which distinguished them, viz., boldness in 
uttering their message. Released from prison by God's 
angel, they entered into the temple early in the morning 
and taught, as the angel commanded. It was an act of 
supreme defiance to the Jewish authorities, most danger- 
ous, seemingly, and fatal. But they said, " If God be for 
us, who can be against us ? " and they braved the peril. 
Sometimes what seems to be audacity, is the highest wis- 
dom. That these disciples of the crucified Jesus, pursued 
by the deadly hatred and wrath of the chief priests and 
rulers, dared to come into the temple itself, and there, in 
the very sanctuary and stronghold of Judaism, utter thfeir 
offensive doctrines, calmly and fearlessly, greatly impressed 
the people and won their faith. It was a sign of truth, 
which they appreciated. 
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A similar feeling of respect was elicited by Luther's 
courage, when he appeared before the German Emperor 
Charles V., and the Catholic prelates at the Council of 
Worms. The looks which greeted him, says the historian, 
were not all unfriendly. Those who had no sympathy with 
his opinions appreciated his courage. As Luther passed 
up the hall, a steel baron touched him on the shoulder with 
his gauntlet, and said, " Pluck up thy spirit, little monk. No 
knight in this company ever needed a stout heart more 
than thou needest it now. If thou hast faith in these doc- 
trines of thine, go on in the name of God." 

There was another person in that assembly, of greater 
rank, who was probably impressed by the bearing of the 
reformer on that occasion. It was the emperor himself. 
More than a quarter of a century afterwards he came at 
the head of his army to Wittenberg. Luther was already 
dead, and in his grave there in that city, which had wit- 
nessed most of his life and labors. The emperor desired 
to be conducted to the reformer's tomb. As he stood 
thoughtfully gazing at it, some one presuming upon his 
zeal as .a Catholic, suggested that the heretic's body be 
taken up and burned at the stake, as WicklifTe's was. But 
the emperor forbade it, saying, " I war not with the dead." 
Did he remember Luther's boldness years before, the only 
time that he ever saw him ? and did he recall the reform- 
er's words on that occasion, " It is neither safe nor pru- 
dent to do aught against conscience ! Here stand I : I 
cannot otherwise, God help me. Amen " ? Quite possi- 
bly. * But the reformer's words were only an echo of the 
words of the apostles before the Sanhedrim. When the 
officers had brought them in before the council, the high 
priest said to them, " Did not we straitly command you that 
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ye should not teach in this name, and behold ye have filled 
Jerusalem with your doctrine, and intend to bring this 
man's blood upon us." " Then Peter and the other apos- 
tles answered, and said, We ought to obey God rather than 
men." 

After this assertion of the supremacy of conscience 
over every human mandate, they declared the saving doc- 
trines of the cross in a way that cut to the heart, and it 
could not have been otherwise, those who heard them. 
" The God of our fathers raised up Jesus ... to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. And we 
are his witnesses of these things." What sublime bold- 
ness ! Arraigned before that august tribunal for "teach- 
ing in this name," they reiterate the " doctrine " to their 
very faces ! It seems as if their relations were somehow 
shifted. The apostles are on trial before the Supreme Court 
of the Jews. But suddenly the position of the parties is re- 
versed; the apostles are the judges and accusers, and the 
members of the court sit cowering and overwhelmed in the 
place of the guilty under their charges and statements. It 
is one of the striking things in the Book of Acts that sim- 
ilar scenes are repeatedly witnessed. Thus it was when 
Stephen was on trial before the council, and thus when 
Paul stood before Felix. Though in bonds, the word they 
preached gave them a judicial character, terrible to those 
sinners in high places, before whom they pleaded their 
cause. 

A fearful, backward glance was in the words of the high 
priest : " Ye intend to bring this man's blood upon us ! " 
They indicate an aroused conscience, mindful of the scene, 
when the people, at the instigation of that man and his 
associates, said, " His blood be upon us and our children." 
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The apostles, instead of being careful of the answer 
they make, reply in such a way as to intensify and prolong 
the sting. " Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged on a tree, 
him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince 
and a Saviour." No wonder that they wished to slay them 
who said it! But the apostles verified the Psalmist's 
words : " His truth shall be thy shield and buckler." They 
found an unexpected ally in Gamaliel, a leading member 
of the council, who, standing up, said to his fellow-coun- 
cillors, " Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what ye 
intend to do. Refrain from these men, and let them alone ; 
for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will come to 
nought. But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest 
haply ye be found even to fight against God." 

Gamaliel is a representative character, and his action on 
the occasion is an instance where the most violent and hos- 
tile opposers of the truth are sometimes visited with mis- 
givings lest that which they labor to put down as false, may 
after- all be God's truth. Though commonly regarded as 
a man of moderate views and Catholic spirit, he was more 
probably just the opposite of this, Saul of Tarsus was his 
pupil, brought up at his feet, and it is likely that the mas- 
ter's mind and temper towards Christianity were but re- 
flected in the violent hatred of the pupil. In that case, 
Gamaliel was really a bitter foe of the new faith. But like 
many foes of Christianity since, he had his moments of doubt 
and relenting. There are some things about this Chris- 
tian religion which comport not with the assumption of its 
falsity. The bearing of its disciples, the character and 
doctrine of its Founder, and intuitions of heart sounder 
than the views of the head, these make those fierce oppo- 
sers occasionally falter. And so we have sayings from 
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nearly all of them, — from Rousseau, Renan, Theodore Par- 
ker, and even Strauss, that seem to argue assent to the 
faith. 

The words of Gamaliel prevailed. The apostles were 
let off with a beating, and a command that they should 
not speak in the name of Jesus. As well command the 
wind not to blow, or the sun not to shine ! As for their 
sufferings and disgrace on- account of the gospel, they 
turned them to an occasion of joy. " They departed from 
the presence of the council, rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for his name." To share 
his trials, and thus " know the fellowship of his sufferings," 
was a privilege, and no hardship. They trod with enthu- 
siasm that way of pain which Christ had walked, as the 
soldiers of Napoleon trod, without a murmur, the burning 
sands of Egypt, because their leader marched on foot at 
the head of the army. 

The injunction, not to speak in the name of Jesus, they 
answered by speaking in that name more than ever. 
'•' Daily in the temple, and in every house, they ceased not 
to teach and preach Jesus Christ." Repression only elicited 
a more daring heroism. Under its influence they rose to 
sublimer heights of courage and devotion, as a bird mounts 
upward against the wind, which assists more than hinders 
its heavenward flight. And so the enemies of the gospel 
simply helped it on by their efforts to destroy it. They 
added to the splendor of its achievements, and increased 
its attractions. By such qualities the early Christians pre- 
vailed. God grant a return of the primitive Christianity, 
that, filled with the same spirit that so qualified the apos- 
tles, the church of to-day may glorify Jesus' name, and 
carry forward with success the work of the gospel ! 
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THE SEVEN CHOSEN- 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, vi. 1-15. I Tim. iii. 13. 

Acts, vi. 5-7. 

u And they chose Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost \ 
and Philips and Prochorus, and Micanor, and Timon, and Par- 
menasy and Nicholas a proselyte of Antibch, whom they set before 
the apostles ; and when they hadprayed y they laid their hands on 
them. And the word of God increased : and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly." 

The text records the establishment of the deacon's 
office in the early Christian church. What was the origi- 
nal purpose of the office ? A glance at the circumstances 
under which it was created will show. 

In the short space of a few days after the day of Pen- 
tecost, the Christian . church, under the fresh baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, and the extraordinary power given to the 
preaching of the apostles, had increased from a small num- 
ber of disciples to a multitude of thousands. This sudden 
enlargement greatly increased the burdens of the apos- 
tles. There were many poor people among the believers 
who needed pecuniary assistance, or support. In the en- 

r 

thusiasm of their Christian love, those who had property 
freely gave it to relieve the wants of the poor brethren. 
The apostles at first had the management of these con- 
tributions, distributing to every man according as he had 
need. But through the rapid growth of the church, this 
work of caring for the poor, added to their work of preach- 
ing the gospel, grew to be greater than they could well 
perform. The business was, therefore, imperfectly done. 
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Some of the poor were overlooked in the daily ministration 
of aid. This occasioned complaint, and the apostles were 
even accused of partiality, the Grecian Jews alleging that 
the poor widows among them were not so well provided for 
as the widows of the native Hebrews. 

•This complaint caused the question to be brought up 
for public consideration. The apostles had too much work 
on their hands. They confessed and deprecated it. What 
should be done ? " It is not reasonable," said they, " that 
we should leave the word of God and serve tables." The 
ministry of the gospel, committed to them by Christ, was 
not to be suspended, that they might preside over soup- 
kitchens> or give attendance upon charity meals. That 
would be to interrupt the great business of their lives for 
an inferior object. Such interruption could not be suffered 
without detriment to the gospel. 

As the singing bird's song is improved by shutting it 
up in a darkened cage, so the preacher's power is height- 
ened by religious seclusion for prayer, meditation, and 
Study. 

" It is the harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart," 

and does not spring from the scattering of thought. 

Some one who heard John Knox preach in the perilous 
times of Scotland, said, "The voice of that one man is 
able to put more life in us in one hour than five hundred 
trumpets blustering in our ears ;" but if John Knox had left 
his proper work of the pulpit, and scattered his energies 
in various kinds of service, his voice would have had no 
such stirring effect. Like a thunderbolt dispersed abroad 
in harmless heat lightning, his preaching, through manifold 
distractions, would have become weak and contemptible. 
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For such reasons as these, perhaps; the apostles, acting 
under the teaching of the Holy Spirit, refused to leave the 
word of God to serve tables. But the service of tables was 
nevertheless important, and a part of the work of the 
church. What was to be done? 

In the emergency they said, Give us helpers, whose 
special work it shall be to manage this thing. " Look ye 
out among you seven men, of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 
business, while we give ourselves continually to prayer and 
the ministry of the word." The proposal pleased the mul- 
titude, and they accordingly chose for the office the persons 
whose names are given in the text. 

This rehearsal of the circumstances under which the 
deacon's office was established, enables us to judge of the 
kind of service expected of it. It was supplementary to 
the preacher's office. The church's work embraces all 
those ministries which a regard for the spread of the gos- 
pel and the good of men prompt. The church is the ever- 
living body of Christ. As he went about doing good, 
preaching everywhere the word of life, calling sinners to 
repentance, breathing hope into the hearts of the de- 
spairing, feeding the hungry, healing the sick, comforting 
the mourner, blessing children, giving instruction to, and 
shedding his sweet inspiring influence upon all, so should 
the church do through the agency of her members. 

In the doing of this extensive work a large corps of 
workers was called for, and actually engaged in the primi- 
tive church. The efficiency of the church would be in 
proportion to the number of Christians enrolled in this 
department of service. 

The deacon's office, as now existing, is but a shadowy 
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relic of the primitive institution. Instead of being con- 
fined to a few brethren, and limited in its duties to the 
distribution of the bread and wine on communion Sab- 
baths, it had originally a far wider scope. Women as well 
as men belonged to the order.* A female deacon may seem 
to us a novelty, but she was no novelty in the primitive 
church. Conclusive evidence of the fact exists in the 
Bible. In the first verse of the sixteenth chapter of Ro- 
mans we read, in our English version, of Phebe, a servant 
of the church of Cenchrea. In the Greek it is Phebe, a 
diakonos, or deacon of the church of Cenchrea. In the 
third chapter of first Timothy, eleventh verse, we find in 
our English version what appears to be an enumeration 
of the qualities which the apostle thought should charac- 
terize the wives of the deacons in the church of Ephesus, 
to whose pastor the epistle was written. This is a mis- 
translation. The apostle does not refer especially to the 
deacons' wives, but to the deaconesses, or women who held 
office of deacon in the church. In the preceding verses, 
having laid down the qualifications which should be found, 
first, in the bishops, and then in the male deacons, he 
completes the description of the servants of the church, 
by saying that the women who serve Christ in the diaco- 
nate, " should be grave, not slanderous, sober, faithful in all 
things." All biblical scholars, of any weight, are agreed 
in this view of the passage. 

But without this testimony of the Scriptures, we should 
conclude, from the nature of things, that women were en- 
rolled in this department of Christian service. It is an 
axiom of common sense that particular kinds of work 
should be given to those who excel in doing them. Who 
so well fitted as women to care for the sick, to show kind- 
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ness to the stranger and the poor ? " Woman/' says Lecky, 
" possesses a natural instinct and genius of charity." No 
touch so soft as hers on the fevered brow ; no voice so 
soothing and tender in the sick chamber : no hand so deft 
and skilful in arranging the bed for the weary body, or in 
preparing delicacies for the invalid. 

There are many things in the recognized work of the 
church which woman alone can do, and many other things 
which they ' can do as much better than men as their 
nature is gentler and their tact superior. In accordance 
with the dictates of good sense, and the warrant of Scrip- 
ture, there is abundant proof that in the early history of 
the church women as well as men exercised the duties of 
the diaconate. Church councils and the Christian fathers 
allude to them in this connection. " The order of deacon- 
esses," says Lecky, " may be traced to the apostolic period. 
They were employed in assisting as catechists, and atten- 
dants at the baptism of women ; in visiting the sick ; in 
ministering to those in prison ; in preserving order in the 
congregations, and in accompanying and presenting women 
who desired an interview with the bishop." * The Sisters 
of Charity, and other benevolent orders of women in the 
Catholic church, are probably outgrowths of this primitive 
organization. 

From these facts it stands conclusively proven that the 
preacher's office ought to have associated with it for the 
work of the church an organized band of workers, corre- 
sponding to the primitive diaconate, composed of* men 
and women. Without such a body of helpers the ministry 
cannot do its work, nor the church give a proper account 
of itself to our Lord, or fulfil the purpose of its existence 
in the world. 

* History of European Morals. 
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The question now arises, how large this body of help- 
ers, answering to the primitive diaconate, should be. We 
reply, As large as the requirements of the case demand. 

When the office was established in the apostolic church, 
the number chosen to fill it was seven. They were prob- 
ably leaders in different kinds of service. 

The number seven was the sacred number of the He- 
brews, and symbolized completeness. Viewing it in this 
sense, we may say that the diaconate, or helping depart- 
ment of the church should be large enough to insure the 
greatest efficiency and completeness of service. Who, 
then, can be spared from it ? 

The apostle compares the church to the human body. 
" As we have many members in one body, so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ. ,, But in a body, the torpid- 
ity of an organ, or the decay of a bone, or the disease and 
inactivity of a single part, however small, fills the body 
with pain and misery, and impairs its efficiency. So, even 
one indolent, dead member in a church is enough to clog 
its spiritual life, and hinder its work. The divine intention 
and true theory of the matter evidently is, that all Chris- 
tians should participate in the work of the church. "To 
every man his work," ought to be written over the door of 
each church edifice. 

The work of the church has not diminished that the 
diaconate should .be allowed to die, or retain only a shadow 
of its early importance. That work has rather increased 
with *t he growing area of Christendom. As the brighten- 
ing flame of a light in the night reveals a wider circuit of 
darkness, so the progress of Christ's- kingdom in the earth 
discovers new and wider fields for Christian service. 
What a field of usefulness is open to Christians in the 
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modern institution- of Sabbath schools ! Men and women 
can there vie with each other in endeavors to do good. It is 
work of the grandest character. No artist ever wrought for 
immortality with such sure success as every teacher may do. 

So of missionary work among .the poor and neglected. 
There is many a precious gem of character hid away in 
the slums and back alleys of a city. Blessed are they who, 
in the spirit of Christ, go to seek and save them. 

Thackeray, the English author, visited, when in Edin- 
burgh, the famous ragged school in a neglected quarter 
of the town. Turning to his conductor, with tears in his 
eyes, Thackeray said, " This is the finest sight in Edin- 
burgh." A crowd of ragged, unkempt children the finest 
sight in Edinburgh \ It seemed an absurd remark, but it 
was true for any one who, like the noble-hearted Englishman, 
had eyes to see the moral beauty of such an enterprise. 

The end and effect of such labors were once most hap- 
pily described by Dr. Guthrie. In answer to a sneer which 
some one at a public meeting made upon the work, he 
sprang to his feet, and seizing a sheet of white paper from 
a desk near by, held it up to the gaze of the audience, and 
said, "This was once foul, dirty, wretched rags. In it, now 
white as snow, see an emblem of the work of our ragged 
schools ! " 

It was no fine fancy, but sober truth. Some of those 
ragged boys, sought out and instructed by Guthrie's help- 
ers, became graduates of college and members of honora- 
ble professions ; others, sober and industrious mechanics ; 
others, tradesmen ; and towards the last of his life, when 
old, infirm, and weary, Guthrie could say, in view of the 
kind of work done, " I have the satisfaction, when I lay my 
head upon my pillow, of always finding one soft part of it ;; 

14 
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and that is, that God has made me anjnstrument in his 
hand of saving many a poor boy from a life of misery and 
crime." Who would not, for his repose in age, soften his 
pillow with such soothing reflections ? 

There is a danger that seriously threatens our land. It 
is that which is likely to come out of the growing heathen- 
ism in our large cities and towns. I say Jieathenism ; for 
I know not how else to characterize that total neglect of 
religion, and utter indifference to its observances, which 
are visible in so large a portion of the population. 

You can find whole streets in which none of the resi- 
dents attend church, or pay any suitable regard to the Sab- 
bath. The Bible is an unopened volume in their dwell- 
ings ; and the spirit of piety which resides in it, and comes 
forth to live in and adorn with graces those who love it, is 
a stranger to their hearts and homes. 

Their children grow up with. characters unshaped and 
unconfirmed by any religious principle, and are likely, 
when they encounter life's trials and temptations, to fall, 
like the house built on the sand, in melancholy ruin. 

It has been said that " they are dead even for this life 
who hope for no other." Thrice dead are they whose lives 
and characters are destitute of practical training and influ- 
ence from any religious hopes or ideas. 

A large proportion of people in every city are in such a 
case. The most alarming consequences must result from 
thip deprivation of large classes of men of the preserving 
salt of Christianity. They are sure to gravitate into cor- 
ruption and barbarism. Even now, within the hearing of 
church bells, are sights and sounds, vice and wickedness, 
equal to anything to be found in the midst of the darkest 
heathenism. 
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It is a combustible element, which may in time work the 
destruction of our most cherished institutions. 

It is the same stgte of things that makes Paris a sleep- 
ing volcano, and France a prey to conflagrations of revo- 
lution and anarchy. Masses of men without the fear of 
God, without restraining moral principles, form just the 
material which the mischievous political incendiary, with 
torch of inflaming speech, easily kindles into a blaze of 
savage fury and discontent To avert the threatened dan- 
ger should be the strenuous endeavor of all Christian 
workers. It is a wide field, into which many laborers may 
enter, and find work in abundance. Say not it is a hope- 
less task to bring those absentees from the sanctuary to 
church, and to awaken in them an interest in religion. 
That is the plea of the spiritual sluggard. Go to those 
people with love and faith, and they will listen to you. 
You need not fear insult from any class. It was a saying 
of Talleyrand, that there is nothing formidable in meeting 
the lowest people, if you only treat them frankly. Let 
this frankness be joined to a manifest purpose to do them 
good, and it must prevail. 

The famous experiment made by Dr. Chalmers, in the 
West Port of Edinburgh, amidst the worst possible con- 
ditions, has settled forever the question of the success of 
such efforts. Out of a population of two thousand, three 
fourths of the inhabitants were living within sound of 
many a Sabbath bell, and with abundance of contiguous 
church accommodation, lost to all the habits and decencies 
of Christian life. Words can hardly express the depth of 
moral degradation and heathenism in which they were 
sunk. It seemed a hopeless task to try to lift them out 
of that pit. Confiding, however, in the power of the gos- 
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pel, and aided by a band of workers, doing under his di- 
rection the proper work of the Christian diaconate, Dr. 
Chalmers went hopefully forward. In five years they 
were able to say, "The habit of church attendance has 
become as general and regular within the West Port as in 
the best conditioned district of Edinburgh." 

The general effect of this change may be judged by 
what a witness testified of a class of girls. " I have no 
recollection of anything so sudden as the transition in the 
aspect of these girls, from the time of their first ragged- 
ness, as they were found running about the streets, to the 
personal cleanliness and respectability which they now 
exhibit." 

After such an example of triumphant success, let no 
Christian despair of good results from an earnest endeavor 
to bring such classes into the house of God. And when 
you have brought them hither, think not your work done. 
It then remains for you to supplement the preacher's dis- 
course with your own private exhortations. It should be 
recognized as an important part of Christian work, which 
the diaconate, or department of lay service, was intended 
to perform, to follow up the ministry of the pulpit with 
person&l ministrations from the pews. Daniel SafFord, 
whose name is still fragrant in the churches of Boston, 
was a model in this respect. He zealously assisted the 
preacher's voice with the help of his own. " Our pastor," 
says one, " had, on one occasion, preached a very solemn 
discourse ; but I should probably soon have forgotten it, as 
I always had done before, but that Mr. Safford, leaving his 
own aisle, came around to mine, followed me out, and, lay- 
ing his hand on my shoulder, said, ' C, what are you doing ? 
Will you go on and perish spite of all this ? ' I could have 
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resisted the sermon, but I could not resist Mr. Safford's 
kind faithfulness." Would there were more Daniel Saf- 
fords, and in every church ! 

A church of Christ should be like the Brewer Fountain 
on Boston Common, from which many streams of spar- 
kling water flow forth on every side. It should be the source 
of manifold beneficent activities and wholesome influences 
to society. Temperance, charity, piety, schemes of educa- 
tion and mercy, should spring thence as from a fountain- 
head. 

This would bring refluent blessings on the church itself. 
We are told, that after the establishment of the diaconate, 
the word of God increased, and the number of the disci- 
ples multiplied greatly in Jerusalem. Stephen also, one 
of the deacons, developed into a preacher of great power. 
4t When the church is sound," says Bengel, " all things tend 
upward ; when diseased, downward." 

Such a healthful church is a thing of glory in the earth, 
and to belong to it is an honor and privilege ; but a 
church dying of spiritual coldness and inactivity, how 
pitiful a thing is it, pretending to be something when it 
is nothing ! God save our churches from such reproach ! 
To this end may the Spirit of the Lord breathe into us a . 
deeper devotion to Christ, a quenchless love for men, and 
a mind to work for them. They are his brethren and ours 
to help ; and he declares that our title to enter his kingdom 
is proved by our zeal for their good, saying to us, in effect, 
concerning every one within positive reach of our influ- 
ence, what the unrecognized lord of Egypt said to the 
brothers of Benjamin, " Ye shall not see my face, except 
your brother be with you." 
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THIRD QUARTER. 



DAVID'S CHARGE TO SOLOMON. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

I Chron. xxviii. l-io. 1 Chron. xxriii. 9 

1 Chronicles, xxviii. 9. 

u Know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect 

hearty and with a willing mind" 

Without taking time to discuss and arrange the several 
charges and addresses of David, delivered at or near the 
close of his life, to his people and son, we shall content 
ourselves with placing the charge contained in our Scrip- 
ture lesson between the declaration of Solomon at Gihoru 
as heir to the throne, and King David's parting words, as 
recorded early in the First Book of the Kings, 

The occasion was impressive and solemn on which this 
charge was given; The king had gathered about him the 
civil and military officers of his strong realm. They came 
from the borders of Egypt on the south, and from the foot 
of Lebanon on the north. Euphrates, the great river, was 
represented from the east, and from the west were those 
familiar with the blue waters of the " uttermost sea." 

Priests and prophets ; *'princes, generals, captains, and 
centurions ; stewards, servants, and a vast concourse of 
people were collected to hear the words of the great man 
who had made them great. They had been " no people 
when he began to reign. They were now a "strong nation. 
Their shifting camp had been their only capital. The 
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precipices of Jerusalem formed now the firm walls of their 
royal city. The skin tent and the narrow cave of former 
days had become the stately cedar palace that crowned 
Mount Zion. " Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole 
earth is Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of 
the great king." 

The venerable man, "full of days, riches, and honor," 
*' stood up upon his feet," and urged the men of rank, power, 
and office, and, through them, the whole nation, " to keep 
and seek all the commandments of the Lord." He told 
them of his purpose to build " an house of rest for the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord." He also told them of the 
preparation he had made, when God, checking him from car- 
rying out this dear plan of his life, selected his son Solomon 
as his successor and as the builder of the designed temple. 
To them he delivered over his plans, his preparations, his 
son, and the explicit will of God ; charging them to obey 
the voice of God, that they might enjoy the "good land," 
and hold it as an everlasting inheritance. 

He then turned his discourse, in the presence of the 
nation, and addressed a young man, just leaving his teens, 
in these memorable words : " And thou, Solomon my son, 
know thou the God of thy father, and serve him with a 
perfect heart and with a willing mind ; for the Lord search- 
eth all hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of 
the thoughts : if thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; 
but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off forever. Take 
heed now ; for the Lord hath chosen thee to build an 
house for the sanctuary : be strong and do it." 

Solomon built the Lord's temple better than he built his 
own character. He remembered his father's instructions 
longer than he kept them. David's counsel on this occa- 
sion may have suggested words uttered fifteen years 
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later. " My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother : for they shall be an 
ornament of grace unto thy head, and chains about thy 
neck." These loyal and pure words belong tp Solomon, 
the son of David. They do not become Solomon, the 
seeker of pleasure. His advice was better than his ex- 
ample. The importance of this counsel may have been felt 
more keenly because of his neglect to follow it, for it is 
pushed into the fore-front, and is the second in a large col- 
lection of proverbs. The maxim that " The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of knowledge " precedes it, opening 
this Book of Proverbs, written in Solomon's mature years, 
and likewise closing the Book of Ecclesiastes, composed 
(after his idolatries) in the decline of life. Had Solomon 
equalled in piety his father, and held to the advice of the 
text, his reign would have been great with permanent glory, 
instead of brilliant with a flashing splendor. 

David was strong in faith on God, and compacted the 
character of his people. Solomon was strong in the wisdom 
of men, and increased the resources of his people. Reho- 
boam was alike weak in divine faith and human wisdom, 
and dissipated both the character and resources of his 
people. The son neglected the godly advice of the father. 
This was a step down in character, though it may have 
been a step up in worldly circumstance. The grandson 
neglected the worldly wisdom of his father, and the glorious 
kingdom was rent by faction and split forever. They for- 
sook God, and he cast them off. 

Now that the " pomp and circumstance " of the occasion 
on which King David's charge was delivered, and the sequel, 
are understood, we will dismiss time and place and person- 
age from our attention. They passed out of sight long 
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ages ago. Yet David and Solomon still speak to us in the 
abiding relationship they held to each other. The care and 
counsel of the aged father for his young son, the solicitude 
and love of the old man for his boy, can never fade away. 
They are painted with colors that renew themselves with 
each generation.- We might lose interest in David, the 
king, and Solomon, the heir ; but we can never grow indif- 
ferent about David, the father, and Solomon, the son. A 
sanctity broods over the relationship everywhere that usu- 
ally makes a selfish man unselfish, when counselling his 
children. It well-nigh wings with inspiration the words 
of tlfe good man. It lifts David's charge into unexcelled 
solemnity and sublimity. The stately sentiment overawes 
the ambitious pageantry. The believing father commends 
his son to the ever faithful and holy Lord God, to " know 
and serve him with a perfect heart and with a willing mind." 

This is the advice that the Christian centuries and a 
Christian ancestry give to the young this day. It has lost 
none of its truth and value through the patient ages. It 
comes freighted with the; trophies of those who were made 
victors by heeding it. It also shows the broken weapons 
,of the disobedient. 

Let us examine the advice, and the caution enforcing it. 

I. The advice. 

It is this : Know and serve God. Knowledge and ser- 
vice are the two simple ideas able to be grasped by every 
mind. 

The knowledge recommended is that of acquaintance- 
ship, not of philosophical analysis. Acquaint yourself with 
God. Bear him in mind. Carry him about with you in 
consciousness, as you remember your friends, and know 
them. A phrenological chart, or a psychological dissection 
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of your friend does not advance you in friendly knowledge 
and intercourse, even'if brain and mind have been correctly 
read. You may know more about him in consequence of 
the examination, without feeling better acquainted with 
him. The idea is often expressed, " I have been on speak- 
ing terms with such a person, yet I do not feel that I know 
him." And the reason is, that knowledge springs from 
experience! Interchange of opinions and sentiments, com- 
parison of likes and dislikes, observation of life and char- 
acter, and, not least, mutual experiences, constitute per- 
sonal knowledge of another. This is the common knowl- 
edge of our fellows that we are acquiring daily. It tegins 
with a small point, and, as each day or hour adds point to 
point, it grows into a line parallel with our life. We know 
little about those whom we have just met. We are well 
acquainted with those whom we meet often and intimately. 
God was a tried friend and helper to David. Through a 
long life of trying experiences his faithfulness and helpful- 
ness had been proved. The father commended no un- 
known God, nor hypothetic First Cause, to his son. His 
own God and his fathers' God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, he would have Solomon know as they knew 
him. To the same pure and strong God, who is ready to 
enter into covenant, and is faithful in keeping it, the Chris- 
tian church wishes to introduce the young men and women 
of our land. To the God who has been a light in darkness, 
a joy in sorrow, a strength in weakness, a guide in per- 
plexities, and a savior from sins, each believing parent 
wishes to bring his child. With no harsh tone of com- 
mand, but with tender-voiced entreaty, would he *persuade 
you. " Know thou the God of thy father." 

The knowledge is to be followed by service. The pos- 
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session of certain facts and the recognition of certain claims 
are important, but may remain unfruitful. Most knowledge 
is in excess of service ; while some, who know, never serve. 
Many a breaker of the law knows its precise requirements 
more accurately than one who has never been tempted to 
transgress. The second part of the advice should not be 
needed after the first has been expressed. People ought 
to be so practical and sensitive as to take truth to them- 
selves when it is presented, and thus spare the formal ap- 
plications of sermons : but they are not. So the direct 
appeal is pressed. It would not be wise to assume that 
knowledge of God will result in service of God. "Knowl- 
edge flows into action only when the heart moves and the 
will acts. Desire must attract, and volition must resolve. 
The wish must stir the will. 

But slight advance can be made in the knowledge of 
God before plenty of work is suggested. Shall the work 
be undertaken ? What does the heart answer ? How 
does the will respond ? ' We know God ; shall we serve 
him ? The advice is plain and firm : " Serve him with a 
perfect heart and with a willing mind." 

The service must be spontaneous and generous. It 
must not be wrung out in small driblets under hard 
pressure, but should be the liberal outflow of an over- 
charged heart. Being already acquainted with God, sym- 
pathy with his character and purposes should produce an 
harmonious service. This harmony of service by which 
the strings of our being shall vibrate in sweet accord with 
heavenly music, and shall, in turn, be able to awaken an- 
gelic minstrelsy, can be gained only by the " perfect heart 
and the willing mind." Hearty and spontaneous service 
wins its way among men, and is well pleasing in the sight 
of God. The force is almost irresistible of a heart deeply 
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engaged and a will thoroughly in earnest. If it is wise to 
recommend any service at all, this is the only kind worthy 
of commendation. 

Having broken the advice in two, and examined each 
part, we will now join the parts again, and look at the 
advice as a whole. It reads, " My son, know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind." Is it not very complete ? What 
could be added to it by way of improvement ? What could 
be taken from it without loss ? The two parts hold each 
other hand in hand, and within their pious circle may grow 
up the'porfect life. With God as the young man's aim and 
companion, his life will be purified and glorified. The sub- 
stitution of any other aim or person to accomplish the high 
result is impossible. " Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way ? by taking heed thereto according to 
thy word." " Now ye are clean through the word that I 
have spoken unto you." We cannot linger over single 
gifts, but must content ourselves with general statements. 
The word of God teaches and enforces all the graces of 
personal character, all the virtues of social life, and lays 
distinctly down all the fundamental principles on which 
nations must build, if they would abide. Jehovah's will 
" standeth fast." And " he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever." Seek where you may, no one will be 
found grander than God : serve whom you will, no one 
can glorify you as will God. The advice is precious be- 
yond computation. It contains the enduring wealth and 
wisdom of the ages, offered as the one " pearl of great 
price " for your acceptance. It possesses that true wisdom, 
which, stumbling not on the threshold of a future life, is 
wise for all worlds, and is adapted to time and eternity. 
" Wisdom . is the principal thing ; therefore get wisdom : 
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and with all thy getting, get understanding." Know and 
serve. Hear and obey. Learn of God, and follow him. 

2. Lest this good advice should remain untouched, it is 
strengthened by a caution. 

This corresponds with the two parts of the counsel or 
charge. The parts are set over against each other in an 
even balance. The charge speaks first, on this wise : 
" Know thou the God of thy father." To which the cau- 
tion responds : " For the Lord searcheth all hearts, and 
understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts." Ac- 
quaint thyself with God, for God is thoroughly acquainted 
with thee. The intimacy of acquaintanceship on his part, 
invites to a corresponding intimacy on your part. The 
charge continues : " Serve him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind." To .which the caution further re- 
sponds : " If thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but 
if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off forever." The 
kind of service God likes, is clearly defined and counselled 
in the charge. The result of either acceptance or rejec- 
tion is as clearly settled in the caution. Your intelligent 
and deliberate treatment of God determines his treatment 
of you. You must harvest the crops of your own sowing. 
My young friends, the sooner you can be brought to feel 
this, the better will it be for you. The law is no peculiar 
one, brought to bear with exceptional rigor in your case. 
If it visits the perverse evil-doer with fearful penalties, it 
gathers a harvest of blessings for the good man. Each 
one holds his destiny in his own hands, not, indeed, as 
to the length of life, the degree of earthly prosperity and 
possession ; these are but the incidentals ; but in regard 
to the life everlasting, the durable riches of righteousness 
and heritage with the Son of God, these are the essentials. 
They are placed within our reach, held before us, and urged. 
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upon us. They may be sometimes urged unwisely. But 
they can never be over-urged. A value too high cannot 
be set upon them. You are invited to " know God, even 
as also you are known." You are invited to serve him, 
that he may glorify you ; to seek him, that he may be 
" found of " you. Entering his service, all things there 
become yours, for ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's. 
You are masters of yourself, victors of the world, and the 
superiors of time. Sin shall no longer reign in your mortal 
bodies. " Death hath no more dominion over you," and 
your future life will be ever blessed in the Lord. 

Search after God through knowledge, and service secures 
to you treasures more wonderful far than Trojan spoils 
recently unearthed from their three thousand years of 
burial. This treasure-trove in possession will gladden 
your hearts more than the bronze, the silver, and the gold 
rejoiced the heart of the fortunate seeker on the plain 
of Troy. You receive the riches, not of a dead age and 
extinct people, but of the living God and his immortal 
children. Your trophies of the past suit the present, and 
will forevermore enrich the future. When the fine gold of 
earth becomes dim, the lustre of your wealth will be 
brighter than ever. When the littering years have heaped 
their rubbish over our cities, and polar winds sweep across 
a lifeless land, then the city, " whose builder and maker is 
God, eternal in the heavens," shall have life, and have it 
more abundantly. 

" But if thou forsake him, he will cast thee off forever." 
You make yourself unfit to " ascend the hill of the Lord," 
and to " stand in his holy place." God is the very last 
person to desert you. Long after friends and family have 
given you up, he still clings to you and strives with you. 
After you have given yourself up, he warns and entreats.. 
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Each time that the plunge is made into deeper sin, his 
voice calls you to come back. But if you persist in resist- 
ing his love by walking away from him, the distance at length 
becomes so great that you compel him to forsake you. 
With terrible pertinacity you disown him as your Father. 
In simple, solemn justice he disowns you as his son. 

David, the father, left his counsel and caution with Solo- 
mon, his son. He could do no more than appeal to the 
past, and show the promise of the future. Solomon must 
be left to choose. Apparently choosing wisely at the first, 
he afterwards chose foolishly. His father's counsel, as a 
rule for life, was abandoned. Years of passionate and 
idolatrous pleasures and of ambitious plans ensued, to be 
followed by a melancholy old age, in which the whole work 
of his mature years was flung away as " vanity of vanities," 
and " vexation of spirit," while he returned in the humility 
of a child to the early teaching of his father. Solomon, 
with all his superb endowments and vast resources, by 
forsaking the God of his father, barely escaped miserable 
and total wreckage. David, the father, starting in life with 
a true heart and loyal will only, by choosing and following 
God, though working against tremendous odds, achieved a 
grand success. The Lord was with him, and delivered him 
out of all his troubles. The splendor of Solomon faded 
quickly away, and but slight mention is made of his name. 
But the piety of David renews itself as the morning in the 
heart and hope of God's people, for, besides his sacred 
songs, the holy Son of God deigned to be called the Son 
of David. " Unto him shall all flesh come." " His king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom, and to his dominion there 
shall be no end." " Now, unto the king eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory forever 
and ever. Amen." 
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SOLOMON'S CHOICE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

2 Chron. i. 1-17. James, i. 5. 

2 Chronicles, i. ii, 12. 

"And God said to Solomon, Because this was in thine heart, and 
thou hast not asked riches, wealth, or honor, nor the life of thine 
enemies, neither yet hast asked long life; but hast asked wisdom 
and knowledge for thyself" &*c. 

Every human being, not Solomon alone, must choose 
between different advantages, and determine his future by 
his choice. This incident in the life of Solomon is a tran- 
script in its underlying features of a universal experience. 
And this is true, though our controlling choice in life fail 
of its attainment. Christ condemns not the possession, but 
the love of riches. The paramount choice of honor, not 
the fact that one is held in high public esteem, is divinely 
disapproved. We cannot say we are not in the position of 
Solomon. God gives us a choice no less than him. God 
does not promise beforehand that the choice shall be grat- 
ified ; nor did he Solomon ; and. yet, according to that 
choice we must be judged. 

Let us, then, in the light of the text, ask ourselves, What 
shall be our choice in life ? Shall it be riches, or honor, or 
power, or long life, or wisdoYn ? 

1. Shall it be riches ? 

Many so decide. And is there no advantage in wealth ? 
Undoubtedly. Wealth appeals most strongly to man's ap- 
preciation of earthly comforts. It is equivalent to the 
luxuries of an elegant home, to the gratification of every 
taste (and the finer the taste, the more expensive, as a 
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rule), to the pleasures of travel, and the joys of hospitality. 
It gives one the power to have his own way, to gratify his 
ease, to accomplish his plans, to purchase exemption from 
the disagreeable. It generally insures one position in so- 
ciety, and a name among the multitude. And then, too, it 
gives one the power of doing good. The church needs 
consecrated wealth to further its holy work. It is a high 
mission in life, as steward of the Lord, to administer a 
large property, of which God alone has the title-deed, for 
the blessing of mankind. No wonder, then, that men crave 
wealth. The desire of property is divinely given, and the 
desire of wealth is but this, overgrown. One may right- 
fully wish for a competence, but, as another has said, not 
" a five-story competence." 

But the question is not whether we will gratefully accept 
wealth if God sends it, and use it for his glory.- This did 
Arthur Tappan, who gave his whole income of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, save a small portion reserved for 
the support of his family, to the maintenance of the theo- 
* logical school at Oberlin. The question is not, Will we 
take wealth as a secondary consideration, aiming for some- 
thing else first, and for wealth as strictly incidental, to be 
sacrificed any moment if it oppose a superior choice ? The 
question is, Shall wealth be the absorbing object of our 
thought and effort through life ? To this there can be but 
one answer. Wealth, at best, is "an unsatisfactory posses- 
sion, and, thus obtained, would cost too much by far. 

We overrate its value. Its possession is beset with dan- 
gers and discomforts. There are anxieties in the care of 
it, constant liabilities of its loss, dreadful possibilities of 
personal injury because of it. Especially are spiritual 
temptations connected with it, to which many a soul has 
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yielded. Wealth tempts one to be. conceited, selfish, self- 
willed, and domineering, to consult ease rather than useful- 
ness, to seek shallow pleasures rather than high culture. 
Only here and there do we find a Prescott using his riches 
to minister to intellectual achievements. Above all, is 
wealth, as a purely earthly possession, liable to make one 
a mere worldling, satisfied with this life, and indifferent to 
religion. Such perils we may be willing to encounter, but 
they show plainly that riches are not an unmixed advantage. 

But more, to make wealth life's aim requires too great a 
sacrifice. There are other things of higher worth, — edu- 
cation, the joys of home, the esteem of friends, self-respect, 
a good conscience. But need one, in choosing wealth, 
resign these ? He must at least be ready to, for often 
wealth is purchased only at such a price ; and, if not ready, 
he chooses something else first, and wealth is but a sec- 
ondary aim. But especially to make wealth the supreme 
choice is to reject God and his salvation ; it is to spend on 
itself a life that God designed as a preparation for eternity. 
You remember the scene described so thrillingly by Mrs. 
Stowe, of the slave-mother who, to escape her persecutors, 
with child in arms crossed the angry Ohio by leaping from 
one cake of ice to another. Now suppose she had found 
scattered on one of those whirling blocks of ice, and half 
frozen into it, a quantity of coin, and that she had stopped 
to pry it up and gather if into her hands, the madness of 
her conduct would have been no greater than those display 
who, in this raging flood of life, when their best efforts are 
needed to reach heaven's shore, deliberately spend their 
time in getting rich. Shall we choose wealth ? No, cer- 
tainly not this. 

2. Shall our choice, then, be honor ? 
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This is, on the whole, a purer advantage. It is a comfort 
to be held in esteejn. A desire for esteem is unblamable ; 
and so, perhaps, is its outgrowth, that desire which reaches 
out beyond the circle of one's immediate friends, and craves 
the approbation of the world. Such a public reputation, 
which is what we mean by honor, gives a man influence. 
It adds force to his words, and weight tQ his example. 
Doubtless its desire is a healthy stimulant to activity, and 
a powerful restraint on wrong-doing. 

But the question is, Shall honor be the aim of life ? Here, 
again,- the answer is plain. We cannot afford it. Honor, 
in itself, is of secondary value. It may mean very little. 
A reputation is like a promissory note : we must know the 
character of its indorsers. What would you care for the 
most flattering testimonials of pirates ? If, then, the value 
of honor increases in proportion to the wisdom and good- 
ness of those who bestow it, God's esteem is worth the 
most, and man's is valuable only as it coincides with God's. 
But, in speaking of honor as a supreme choice, we mean 
honor with men, not with God ; in other words, fame. We 
mean a choice which, in seeking human approval, ignores 
God, and which, therefore, inevitably secures the disappro- 
bation of God, and of those also who, as sympathizing with 
God, are the best and wisest, and most to be desired as 
friends. So he who makes honor the end of life is in a 
treadmill : every step forward carries him back whence he 
started. It is indeed possible, if you have ability, to gain a 
promiscuous fame with an unthinking multitude, just as 
you may obtain any number of meaningless signatures to 
a testimonial. But this may cost your manliness and your 
principles. You may have to curry favor with the multi- 
tude, even to lower yourself* to the level of bad men, lest 
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you irritate them by words, or a life which rebukes their 
sin. 

But even when such sacrifices of conscience are unneces- 
sary, to choose honor first is to put God second ; it is to 
value man's good opinion above God's. Now, man's esteem 
is well, but God's is infinitely better ; and God will have 
the first place in man's heart or none. To choose earthly 
honor as life's end is, then, manifestly unwise. Not only 
is what we aim* for difficult of attainment, requiring both 
ability, tact, and favoring circumstances ; not only is the 
aim unsatisfactory, for fame is too often like the .laurel 
crown, fresh and beautiful to-day, but withered and fallen 
to pieces to-morrow ; but also such a choice is deliberately 
to dishonor him whose esteem is indispensable to happiness. 
. 3. Well, then, shall we chbose power ? 

This is what is meant by the phrase, "the life of thine 
enemies." No man, unless great wrongs have lashed him 
into fury, chooses revenge as the object of his life. With 
an Oriental king, who desires to seat himself securely on 
his throne, to take the life of his enemies is too frequently 
the first act that follows his accession. Power, then, was 
what Solomon did not choose. 

Perhaps it is not strange that power should be gratifying. 
We are by, nature self-willed, and power gives us our own 
way. Sometimes, too, it feeds our worst passions. Through 
it we can work ill to those who harm us, and thus enjoy 
what an ancient Latin poet calls " the abject pleasure of 
an abject mind." But there are also positive advantages in 
power which make it a legitimate object of desire. It pro- 
tects against injury, it executes honorable and desirable 
plans ; in fact, our usefulness is gauged by it. 

But, as heretofore, we must distinguish the possession 
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or the secondary desire of power from that paramount 
choice of power which bends every energy to secure it. 
The latter is a sacrifice of all that is noble to a supremely 
selfish end. Nor is power in itself always such an advan- 
tage. Its pursuit makes one, as the phraseology of the 
text indicates, a host of foes. One in power is in a dan- 
gerous position ; enemies plot his ruin ; if he falls, his ele- 
vation causes more serious injury. Then, too, his temp- 
tations are peculiar. Selfishness is likely to sway him, and 
does, if power is his supreme object. Pride festers within 
as he mounts from stage to stage. His head grows giddy 
as he rises ; and many a man of wise behavior in a subor- 
dinate position, when lifted into authority loses self-control, 
and, like Phaethon with his fiery steeds, works woe to all 
about him. 

But, above all, should we. remember that if any choose 
power as the supreme object in life, and are exceptionally 
successful in its attainment, they never can have power 
approximating that of God. And yet a greater power than 
God's is necessary to make its possession real and secure. 
What is power worth when God is more powerful and God 
is your enemy ? And yet, to choose power as life's su- 
preme object, is to offend God and array his power against 
you. To choose power is to choose something under piti- 
able limitations. However great our power, we cannot 
prevent sickness or death, we cannot avert the divine 
penalties for our deeds, we cannot force an entrance into 
heaven. In God's hands we are as dust tossed by the 
whirlwind. How much better, then, so far as power is 
desirable, to seek it in the only possible way, by putting 
ourselves humbly into God's hands, and in our human 
weakness receiving the divine strength ! 
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4. Well, we will not choose power ; shall we choose 
long life ? 

Men mainly desire this, doubtless, because of their dread 
of death. It is not that long life has in itself many attrac- 
tions. A peaceful old age, to be sure, is beautiful ; the 
quiet and submissive waiting on the river's bank, after a 
toilsome and faithful pilgrimage,* instructive and health- 
ful to beholders. Comforts gather round one's declining 
days, in the opportunities of rest after labor, in the respect 
of neighbors and the devotion of kindred. Said Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, just before his death, " The happiest period of my 
life is my old age." But these joys seldom follow from de- 
liberate choice of long life above all other advantages. 
They are the incidental rewards of choosing something of 
more importance. 

And, on the other hand, when we consider what an old 
age may be, indeed what it necessarily is, there is in it 
very little which should make it our supreme choice. Life 
becomes in its last days a burden. The body, worn out, 
bears uneasily the weight of years. The avenues of pleas- 
ure are largely closed. The five senses, like their master, 
are decrepit, .and do his bidding feebly and defectively. 
The mind, like a flickering lamp, burns dimly and uncer- 
tainly. The aged man is comparatively alone in the world ; 
old friends have long since gone ; his life companion is laid 

• 

away in the grave ; a generation that knows not Joseph 
has come upon the stage. The painful consciousness at 
last dawns on him, unless the weakening of faculties kindly 
blinds his perception, that he has outlived his usefulness, 
and others are doing what he once did so well. There is, 
indeed, a blessing in living long enough to .do one's work 
in life, but it may rather require Christian fortitude than 
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furnish worldly joy to linger inactive and enfeebled on the 
shores of time. 

And long life, however long it may be, has some day an 
erid. Death cannot be escaped at last. And when death 
comes, what has the choice of long life here done towards 
a preparation for the unending life hereafter. In fact, to 
choose long life as the supreme object of effort and desire 
on earth, is to turn from those things which alone can fit 
us for eternity ; it is to wreck the future oh the joys of the 
present. 

It would, then, be most unwise to choose for one's su- 
preme end riches, or honoj, or power, or long life. And, 
excepting the choice of wisdom, yet to be considered, 
these would appear to comprise in the main those choices 
which are most attractive to man. Riches, as presented 
in the text, may stand for the varied forms of self-indul- 
gence which a man might choose ; honor, for the gratifica- 
tions of pride ; power, for everything self-will and selfish- 
ness could crave ; long life, for the fullest possession of 
worldly advantages. But none of these choices as supreme 
are desirable. What, then, shall the choice be ? 

5. God's commendation of Solomon shows us we must 
choose wisdom. 

And what is this ? The wisdom Solomon desired was 
such as should fit him to meet properly his duties as king. 
He must understand the principles of good government, 
the needs of his people, the laws of political economy. 
He needed not only wide knowledge, but good judgment, 
skill to attain ends. This last is, in general, what we mean 
by wisdom. The word has been defined as " the use of the 
best means to attain the best ends." Now this, merely in 
a worldly point of view, is more valuable than all else. 
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Whatever there is desirable in riches, honor, power, or 
long life, wisdom is generally able to procure it. 

But wisdom, in its truest sense, is more than this. It 
was with Solomon. He was no ordinary king. He ruled 
Israel as God's vicegerent, for the kingdom was a theocracy 
no less than in the days of the judges. (Ecce Homo, chap, 
iii.) When, then, he desired to rule the people wisely, he 
desired to rule as God would have him, that is, on religious 
principle. He desired that spiritual wisdom which con- 
sists in a harmony with God's will. This is the only wis- 
dom which we ought to choose Supremely. Long before 
Solomon, the Scriptures declared, " The fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; " and the inspired father of Solomon, in 
words afterwards repeated by Solomon, affirmed, "The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." The New Tes- 
tament is equally explicit. It reveals to us Christ as " the 
wisdom of God," in distinction from the wisdom of human 
philosophy (1 Cor. ii. 17-25), and declares that he " of God 
is made unto us wisdom and righteousness." In him, it 
says, "are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge." 
The highest wisdom, then, consists in religion, which de- 
clares ones duty to God and the way to meet it ; that is, 
unfolding and enforcing the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, this wisdom is indispensable to everything else. 
Without it worldly advantages may be an injury. It in- 
structs one as to the real value and proper place of all 
else. It prevents too great an attachment to these inferior 
things. It points out the way in which these.may be made 
subsidiary to God's glory. It is also the legitimate step- 
ping-stone to such earthly privileges as God may be pleased 
to give us. We have the divine promise, no less than the 
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teaching of the text, for the connection of the two : " Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you." The true wisdom 
which makes one a Christian, is favorable to his possession 
of other desirable things. His honesty and thrift tend to 
give him riches ; his upright life wins him respect, and 
close on this follows influence ; his freedom from evil 
habits and his calmness of mind prolong his life. 

And if such results, under God's knowledge of what is 
best, do not follow, through this true wisdom the Christian 
endures their absence without repining ; this inward peace, * 
springing from a knowledge of the wisdom of God's ways, 
and the assurance of God's favor, more than compensate 
for earthly trials. How supereminent, too, the advantage 
of this heavenly wisdom in its permanence. Riches, honor, 
power, long life, all end. Wisdom is an eternal possession, 
for it lies too deep to be attacked by outward disadvan- 
tages. It is a treasure we can lay up in heaven. And 
this true wisdom, best of all, secures salvation. It teaches 
the way of life. It sets before us, so impressively that we 
do not resist their influence, the reasons why we should 
serve God rather than this present evil world. The other 
advantages we have been considering pertain solely to 
earth, but here is something of limitless blessing, giving 
us an eternal escape from the miseries of a false choice, an 
endless possession of perfect bliss. 

And how wonderful is the fact that we may all have this 
wisdom if we will ! This is not true of any other advan- 
tage we might choose. Many a man has spent his life in 
the pursuit of some earthly prize, always to find it, as did 
he who ran for the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow, 
while seemingly within, yet just beyond, his reach. There 
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was Com stock, once owner of the famous "Comstock 
lode," an immensely valuable mine, who sold it before its 
value was known, and, after a life of eager search for gold, 
died in extreme want. There were Webster and Clay, men 
of distinguished ability, whose hands were on the presiden- 
tial chair, and who thought to sit therein, and win undying 
fame, but were obliged to endure the mortification of defeat 
There was one of the greatest of military chieftains, who 
filled Europe with terror at his achievements, and whose 
power seemed unbounded, but even Napoleon ended his 
# life as a helpless captive, chafing behind the barriers of his 
prison isle. There was Ponce de Leon, who sought the 
world over for the fountain of eternal youth, but his bones 
have crumbled back to earth. But there is one object of 
ambition where success is sure, one choice which may cer- 
tainly be realized. True wisdom may be had for the ask- 
ing. For it is written, " If any man lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him." Who of us can doubt 
what his choice should be ? Let us cast ourselves at the 
feet of Jesus, believe in him, and be saved. This is the 
true wisdom, and the only choice with which God is 
pleased. 
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THE TEMPLE. 

LESSONS. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

2 Chron. iii. 1-17. 1 Kings, viii. 27. 

I Kings, viii. 5-21. . Rom. xii. 1. 

1 Kings, viii. 22-30. Ps. cxxxii. 8. 

2 Chronicles, hi. i. 

" Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord at Jerusalem, 
in Mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto David, his 
father, in the place that David had prepared in the threshing- 
floor of Oman the Jebusite" 

2 Chronicles, vi. 1-2. 

" Then said Solomon, The Lord hath said that he would dwell in the 
thick darkness. But I have built an house of habitation for thee, 
and a place for thy dwelling forever \" 

These verses shall serve as the basis of our thoughts in 
considering the temple at Jerusalem. 

The rubbish of the centuries forms a solid crust of from 
sixty to one hundred and twenty five feet above the ancient 
foundations ; but, as a symbol of a great truth, the theme 
is always new and fresh. Older than the Parthenon at 
Athens by six hundred years, its fame far transcends the 
glory of Greece. Reverence for its symbolism gave its 
form to the cathedrals of the middle ages to a certain 
extent. Architects, from that day to this, have exhausted 
their science upon it, but have never been able to repro- 
duce it entire. It was an expression of the Jewish idea, 
and, as such, differed from the temples of all other nations 
expressing other ideas. It was the sign and pledge of 
Jehovah's covenant with his people, just as the ark had 
always been. 

The rabbis used to say, " The world is like unto an eye. 
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The ocean surrounding the world is the white of the eye, 
its black is the world itself, the pupil is Jerusalem ; but 
the image within the pupil is the sanctuary." Not a single 
stone of the temple built by Solomon, and rebuilt by 
Herod, is left upon another; but, throughout the earth, 
the children of Abraham cling to its departed glories with 
matchless devotion. The Mohammedans regard it as 
" the foundation of all architectural knowledge." The 
Romans, who had plundered its treasures, built a tri- 
umphal arch, and decked it with the spoils ; and the 
flashes of glory fell upon the proud conquerors as they 
passed beneath. And yet, among all the New Testament 
writers, no description is given of its beauty. Christ 
spoke with composure of the time when it should be lev- 
elled with the ground. The veriest hint of irreverence 
as regarded it was a criminal offence, and punishable with 
death ; but in the presence of his enemies Christ declared, 
" In this place is one greater than the temple." In the 
lament of Christ over Jerusalem, how pregnant with mean- 
ing was his prophecy, so soon fulfilled ! " Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate ; " and when that hour of 
desolation did come, only a generation later, and the blood 
of the slaughtered ran a crimson flood down the temple 
steps, when more than a million of the children of Jeru- 
salem were slain, and the rest were sold into slavery, 
surely, in their dying agonies, they could not forget the 
imprecation of their fathers, only forty years before, con- 
cerning Christ : " His blood be on us and on our children." 
Looking thus upon the temple builded by Solomon in 
the light of prophecy, office-work and history, we call your 

« 

attention briefly, at the outset, to three facts. 

First: the varied expression of the divine presence. 
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The first symbol of the presence which had been already 
felt was the ark — a little chest, to be carried from place 
to place, and shielded, when resting, by the tabernacle. In 
all the wanderings of Israel these were carried with them. 
But no sooner were the tribes united in one government, 
with an established capital city, than preparations were 
made for the fixed "dwelling-place of the Most High;" 
and at its dedication, " the priests could not enter into the 
house of the Lord, because the glory of the Lord had filled 
the Lord's house." Since God thus came to his holy tem- 
ple, — a dwelling-place fashioned by men's hands, — is it 
any more strange that in Christ should dwell " the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily"? and that when the latter had 
come,, the former should be done away ? This suggestion 
leads to another fact. 

* 

Second : the relation of the temple to Christ. 

The temple was not made to last forever. Not only did 
Christ declare this truth ; it had been prophesied centuries 
before. The prophecy of Haggai places beyond a doubt 
the fact, that the coming of Christ, in the latter glory, was 
that for which the temple waited. It was levelled forty 
years after Christ's crucifixion. Jeremiah spoke of the 
time when the ark of God should never come to mind nor 
be visited. This sacred chest has been lost, beyond hope 
of recovery. The sacrifices were but types of a greater 
sacrifice to be made. We never think of the temple apart 
from the high priest ; but Christ, as a high priest, has abol- 
ished the priesthood forever. Was there no meaning in 
the rending of the vail of the temple the very hour when 
the Saviour died ? In other words, Christ perfected what 
the temple had typified. As the temple was the place of 
sacrifice and atonement, towards which the worship of the 
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synagogues was directed, so is Christ our atonement and 
sacrifice, upon whom all must look. 

Thirdly : we observe the biblical conception of the 
temple. 

So deep an impression had it made that its imagery is 
frequently kept up. Thus the disciples are builded to- 
gether into a glorious temple, even as every disciple of 
Christ is a temple of the Holy Ghost. And, to heighten 
the description of heaven, it is a New Jerusalem, with its 
temple and its wonderful choir, far exceeding that in the 
old city ; but the song is all of him who has brought 
redemption, and its splendid temple is Christ. 

Judging from its famous history and significance, we 
need not be surprised on account of the interest mani- 
fested in its earliest inception. We consider the temple 
in three respects — its building, its dedication, and its 
ministry. 

I. Its building. For seven and a half years, King Sol- 
omon watched its progress to completion. He was carry- 
ing out, to a magnificence unsurpassed, his father's plans. 
Thirty thousand hewers of timber, seventy thousand por- 
ters of burdens, eighty thousand hewers of stone — this 
was the host of workmen at the king's bidding for years. 
Miners were at work for gold and silver. Tusks of purest 
ivory, in immense quantities, declared at once the prowess 
of hunters, and their allegiance to Solomon. Makers of 
the far-famed Tyrian purple were employed upon the 
costly adornings. Artists of Sidon, famed in Homerie 
story, were the king's loyal aids. 

The reign of Solomon is the first historical record which 
reveals the contact of Western Europe and Eastern India. 
From the extended commerce and powerful alliances, we 
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should expect a most wonderful structure. Mount Leb- 
anon furnished the timber. The silver was from the 
mines of Spain. Gold in quantities was brought from 
Africa, Ceylon, and Arabia. Huge blocks of stone were 
quarried in the mountains of Lebanon. Vessels of brass, 
then prized as gold, were cast in the valley of the Jordan. 
Africa and India supplied the ivory. Phoenician artists 
stamped Phoenician art upon the " mighty fabric." Assyr- 
ian artists cunningly wrought in the metal and wood. 
Egyptian art was manifest in the cloisters, porches, and 
towers. 

They shall come from afar to build in the nobler temple. 
The gates of pearl are opened towards the north and 
south, and east and west. They shall come unto him 
from every kindred, and people, and tongue. The isles 
of the sea shall be there represented. Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hands unto God. All they from Sheba shall 
come ; they shall follow their queen. Ships of Tarshish 
shall bring their sons from far, their silver and their gold 
with them unto him. "They shall fear the name of the 
Lord from the west, and his glory from the rising of the 
sun." Intuitively we turn from the many peoples, servants 
of Solomon, in building the temple, to the other multitudes, 
made kings and priests unto God, and who shall forever 
worship in his temple of the New Jerusalem. 

Each stone hewed for its mate from the quarries needed 
neither chisel nor hammer in fitting it to its place. No 
£ound of saw was heard this side of Lebanon ; every tim- 
ber dropped into its own place. Boards of cedar covered 
every stone — "there was no stone seen." The altar was 
of pure gold ; and the whole house was overlaid with gold. 
The two cherubim, with opened wings, were covered with 
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gold. Figures of palm trees, and cherubim, and open 
flowers were carved upon the wall, and covered with gold. 
The floor of the house was overlaid with gold within and 
without. The massive doors, highly wrought, were covered 
with gold, and were swung upon hinges o£ gold. " All the 
vessels, the ten candlesticks, five hundred basins, and all 
the rest of the sacrificial and other utensils were of solid 
gold." We read the account given in the sixth and sev- 
enth chapters of First Kings only to be amazed. So great 
was the royal munificence that the gold was unweighed, 
and the weight of the brazen pillars unknown. 

No one has weighed out the sacrifice of Him, the greater 
than the temple ; no one has counted his hours of toil ; 
no one has told of his more than kingly anxiety to make 
it possible for man to approach his God — no one has known 
it. Richer than gold were all those labors. You cannot 
weigh a single sorrow even against a host ; he was a man 
of sorrows. You cannot balance grief with all the gold 
of Ophir or Ceylon ; and he was acquainted with grief. 
We turn, then, from the old temple, covered by rubbish, to 
Him whom we know is greater than Solomon and all his 
kingly munificence. The magnificence of the temple be- 
wildered the queen of Sheba. " She came from the utter- 
most parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
and behold a greater than Solomon is here. ,, 

2. Its dedication. If the munificence of its builders 
awakens our wonder, so must the greatness of the occasion 
upon its dedication. This was not erected as a monument 
to any* king. It covered the spot of Abraham's sacrifice ; 
it was holy ground. It w&s not Solomon's Temple ; it was 
to be known as " the house of the Lord." We have called 
it Solomon's in distinction from that rebuilt by Herod. 
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. The day of dedication had come. The king, preceded 
by the royal guard of five hundred, each bearing aloft a 
golden target, entered the sacred courts, and took his 
position upon a brazen throne, burnished like gold. The 
whole priestly order of the Levites were present, thirty- 
eight thousand in number. Twenty-four thousand were 
active as the assistants of the priests, six thousand were 
officers, and four thousand guards and porters. Around 
the great brazen altar, in the court of the priests, was the 
choir of four thousand, arrayed in white, led in their songs 
by the priests with trumpets and cymbals. And as they 
sang the house was filled with a cloud of glory, so that the 
priests could not minister at the altar. And when after 
the prayer the cloud became more radiant, the whole vast 
concourse bowed themselves to the pavement, and praised 
the Lord, saying, " For he is good ; for his mercy endureth 
forever." Strains of music were heard on that sacred 
mountain for two joyful weeks, while the dedication by 
sacrifice lasted. Twenty-two thousand oxen and a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand sheep were offered up in sacri- 
fice. The hope of David had been fulfilled, and the words 
of the Lord were sealed. " In this house and in Jerusalem 
will I put my name forever." 

Upon another day, a thousand years later, no music 
marked the occasion of a greater dedication in our stead- 
All night, repeatedly, the greater than Solomon had spent 
in prayer upon the mountains. Three busy, weary years 
he had passed in preparation for this hour. His back was 
bruised with the scourging. His face was stained with- 
the sweat wrung from him in the anguish of Gethsemane. 
The crown of thorns pierced his brow. No music in that 
hour — only cursings and insults! No cloud of glory — 

16 
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the heavens were black. No hecatombs were offered in 
sacrifice. Blood richer far than o£ bullocks crimsoned the 
great altar for sin. No trumpet, save that in the sky. No 
bended knees, save in mockery. The darkness, the rend- 
ing rocks, the rumbling earth, gave a meaning to that day 
— the day of sin ; nay, rather, the last day of a seeming 
triumph broken by the sacrifice of him, who in three days 
should raise from the earth a temple no man could destroy. 

3. Its ministry. — We have already observed that 
Christ has fulfilled that which the temple typified. The 
priests and sacrifices of the old have lost their places in 
the great high priest and the atoning sacrifice of the new. 

Two chief facts cover the ministry of the temple — Sac- 
rifice and the Priesthood. 

(a). Sacrifice. It is impossible for us to recount each form. 
Morning and evening the smoke ascended with the incense. 
The burnt-offering, the sin-offering, the trespass-offering, 
these were for the sins of the people. And let it be re- 
membered, it was no mere sacrifice of only a name. Thus, 
upon the day of atonement, five hundred priests were em- 
ployed in their various duties. Night and day the flames, 
both from altar and candlestick, were reflected from the 
ceilings of gold. At the time of our Saviour, every night, 
thirty priests and two hundred and forty Levites were on 
duty ; and were one of these found sleeping he was beaten, 
or his garments were set on fire — a punishment actually 
inflicted. Hence the admonition in Revelation : " Blessed 
is he that watcheth, and keepeth his garments." 

We refer only to the sacrifices on the great day of 
atonement. The high priest, with garments of his high 
office; was to offer up a young bullock for a sin-offering 
and a ram for a burnt-offering. Upon the sacrifice of the 
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bullock he was to take two kids for the sin-offering. Over 
these, lots were cast The one upon which the one lot fell 
was the Lord's, to be offered as the sin-offering of the people, 
while the other was the people's — the scapegoat. The blood 
of the bullock and the kid was sprinkled upon the throne 
in the holy of holies. " The nearer we come to God, the 
more importance and value we find attached to the blood 
of Jesus. If we look at the brazen altar, we find the blood 
there ; if we look at the brazen laver, we find the blood 
there ; if v/e look at the golden altar, we find the blood 
there ; if we look at the vail of the tabernacle, we find the 
blood there ; " but especially is it sprinkled in the holy 
place, the place of the divine glory. And then, when 
every sacrifice had been made, the living goat was brought 
forth ; and the high priest, laying both hands upon his 
head, confessed over him all the inquities and sins of the 
people, — the great multitude being prostrate until the 
words should be spoken, " Ye shall be cleansed? Then, 
rising, they would look upon the sanctuary, until through 
the great entrance, " Solomon's Porch," they should see 
the priest lead out the goat, decked with the scarlet rib- 
bon, towards the eastern gate, and thence to the wilderness. 

In a chamber of that same temple, where the aged 
Simeon had been made glad, thd priests deliberated con- 
cerning One who should bear the sins of the people by a 
sacrifice of himself, — though they knew it not. Yea, 
verily, the high priest of the old must slaughter the lamb 
of the new ; and this is why he cheered on the mob at 
Calvary, casting reproach upon the sufferer, who prayed, 
lt Father, forgive them." • 

(b.) The second fact declared in the temple is the neces- 
sity of a priest. The sacred place of the whole tabernacle 
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was termed the holy of holies. This had for its outer 
court the holy place. The holy of holies was covered by 
the heavy vail of Tyrian workmanship suspended by books 
of gold. Face to face in the solemn gloom stood the cher- 
ubim, with their golden wings above the ark. Within this 
sacred chest were the two tables of stone traced by the 
finger of God ; likewise the rod of Moses, and a pot of 
manna. This sacred room was held to be the chosen 
home of God on earth. No one save the high priest could 
ever enter within. In the eightieth psalm it is written, 
" Thou that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth ; " 
&nd again, in the ninety-ninth, " He sitteth between the 
cherubim." 

The very thought of God compels reverence; and we 
ask, " Who is able to stand in thy presence ?" The his- 
toric fact remains, when Calvary had become silent the vail 
of that sacred chamber was rent in twain by an unseen 
hand. Christ had entered into the holy of holies for us; 
and he is our priest forever. 

In the holy place were received the homage and prayers 
of the nation ; and darkness never filled it. Every night, 
when the sun went down, the seven candlesticks were 
lighted. Night and day we have access unto God in 
prayer. The lights of the seven candlesticks seem to say 
to every troubled soul, that God neither slumbers nor sleeps. 
Christ, like as once the priest, " walketh in the midst of 
the seven golden candlesticks." 

Thus is it evident that the ministry and service of the 
temple is no longer required. The time has come when 
neither on Gerizim nor yet in the Jerusalem are men called 
to worship. Through our great High Priest we have be- 
come temples of the Holy Ghost. The heaven of heavens 
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cannot contain God, much less even the resplendent tem- 
ple on Zion's mountain. Its gold has become dim ; canker 
has eaten into its vessels of brass ; not one stone remains 
on another ; the ark of God and its precious relics are lost ; 
the services of the temple were the shadows of what 
should come. 



SOLOMON'S PROSPERITY. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. # 

i Kings, x. i-io. Matt. xii. 42. 

i Kings, x. i-io. 

u And when the Queen cfSheba heard of the fame of Solomon, con- 
cerning the name of the Lord" 6-v. 

The visit here referred to seems to have occurred at the 
time of Solomon's greatest glory. He was now at the ma- 
turity of his powers. Jerusalem was full of monuments of 
his regal architectural tastes. . The fame of his greatness 
had penetrated the- nations on every side. Kings and 
nobles came to test his wisdom, and to behold and enjoy 
the splendor of his capital and kingdom. 

Among others who had heard of the rising greatness of 
Israel's king was the queen of Sheba, whose kingdom oc- 
cupied the southern part of Arabia. The ships of Solomon 
seeking Ophir, had passed by her borders. The talk of 
the sailors, and still more, the freight of the ships, whetted 
her already awakened curiosity, and she resolved to go, 
hear, and see for herself 

The visit of this queen was evidently regarded as an 
important incident in the reign of the king. No such 
gorgeous train of servants, no such presents, before or 
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after, came to Jerusalem. Nor was any visitor received 
with such tokens of honor and gladness. King and 
courtiers did their utmost to make her coming pleasant 
and satisfactory ; and her highest expectations were 
more than realized. When she had proved the king 
with hard questions, and had communed with him of all 
that was in her heart, had seen his magnificent palaces, 
the arrangement of his household, the ordering of his 
courts, and audiences, the viaduct whereby he crossed 
the valley which separated his house from the temple of 
the Lord, and, above all, the temple itself golden without, 
golden within, the aurea domus of the Jews, set like a 
glittering gem on Moriah's brow, delight passed into 
astonishment, and she exclaimed, " The half was not told 
me." But the queen was not so dazzled as to fail to trace 
all the king's prosperity to its legitimate source. She 
returned to her land a happier and a better woman and 
queen. 

So shall we get the proper good out of this history, if, 
turning away from the engrossing sight of present splen- 
dor, we question both its antecedents and consequents — 
trace it to its proper sources, and follow it out to its legiti- 
mate results. Let this be our aim. 

1. Its source. 

The inheritance of Solomon was truly regal. He came 
to the throne in an opportune time. The long and pros- 
perous reign of his father transmitted to him a kingdom 
wide and strong, a people united and happy, a treasury 
rich and full. The military genius of David had extended 
the bounds of his dominions almost to the , limit of the 
original promise. The spoils of many a captured city had 
come to enrich Jerusalem, and the tribute of nations on all 
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sides was flowing in to lighten the burdens of the people, 
and swell the consecrated store held in reserve for the 
great work of the coming reign. 

Solomon's endowments were regal. He possessed a 
mind of rarest balance, clearest insight, widest compre- 
hension. Doubtless, as a child, he was gentle, thoughtful, 
serious ; as a youth, meditative and studious, yet generous 
in act and noble in sentiment ; as a young man, discreet 
beyond his years, wise in the wisdom of the world, full of 
expedients, a man of peace, yet a man of activity, and 
skilled in affairs. Being such a man, and inheriting such 
a kingdom and such hopes, we should naturally expect 
prosperity and a happy reign. What more is needed 
than appears on the surface to help on to greatness and 
glory ? 

And yet it is distinctly declared that all the prosperity 
which crowned him, and all the honor which clustered 
about the throne of his kingdom, were the gift of God. 
" Behold," saiys the Lord, " I have also given thee both 
riches and honor, so that there was none like thee before 
thee, neither after thee shall any rise like unto thee." The 
roots of Solomon's prosperity lay in nothing less than the 
divine blessing. They drew vitality and strength from the 
purpose of God. It was the same power which had led 
and defended Israel from the first, had set aside Saul, 
chosen David, used him in subduing enemies and unify- 
ing the people, which was now lifting up the people in the 
sight of the nations, and gilding the head thereof with honor 
and glory unknown before. 

In this prosperity, as we shall presently see, human 
agency had much to do. But this alone could not have 
secured the desired end. It was the purpose of God de- 
veloped in his overruling providence, taking up and using 
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the varied forces of kings and peoples, and working in and 
through their activities which made Israel honored and 
Solomon great. 

And so, now and always, prosperity is God's gift. Mili- 
tary men sometimes speak of organizing victory. They 
leave out of the calculation the overruling power of the 
God of battles, and so they. fail. No more can we organize 
prosperity. The elements of the problem are too many and 
difficult to be assuredly managed. We may plan and toil 
for years, decades and scores of years, and still the prize 
recedes. The sun of prosperity refuses to shine. It is 
God's will that we should labor, and not enjoy. So also 
if toil and care end in fruition, then is it by the blessing 
of God. His purpose has worked along with our activities, 
and* developed itself in prosperity. In prosperity and ad- 
versity the hand of God is busy. In both he works " to 
will and to do." 

2. Its reason. 

But while the prosperity of Solomon was God's gift, it 
was by no means an arbitrary thing. It did, indeed, root 
itself in the divine purpose, but it was not, therefore, with- 
out reasons sufficient and satisfactory. 

All the reasons for divine action in a given case we may 
never know. Part, at least, are hidden in the divine mind. 
Part are sometimes found in the attitude of the human 
mind, and in the necessities of human affairs. So in the 
case before us. One of the reasons for the bestowal of 
prosperity in such surpassing measure on Solomon was 
the attitude of his own mind towards the Giver. 

Solomon was a religious man. He had been religiously 
educated. He had learned to estimate things in the light 
of God's claims. Furthermore, he accurately gauged his own 
powers. Five hundred years later, across the sea, in the 
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sunny land of Greece, there was a man pronounced to be 
the wisest of his kind. But Socrates said that if this were 
so, his superior wisdom consisted in his ability to see that 
he knew nothing. So Solomon was wise enough to com- 
prehend his ignorance and weakness. The crisis of his 
whole life was that solemn hour at Gibeon, soon after his 
accession to the throne, when God put all blessings under 
his option, and he chose wisdom as the greatest. He felt 
weak and ignorant as a child, and therefore he turned to 
God for help. " Give thy servant an understanding heart 
to judge thy people." He recognized the fact that he and 
his kingdom were God's, and he desired so to order his own 
conduct and the concerns of the people that God should 
be pleased. Hence he consecrated all to him, and deliber- 
ately put himself and his people under the divine control. 
This was the birth hour of coming glory. On this choice 
were pivoted doors opening into a life of greatness and 
splendor unequalled before or since. For it is added, 
•'And the speech pleased the Lord." And God gave him 
both what he asked — "a wise and understanding heart ; " 
and what he had not asked — riches and honor beyond 
the measure of mortals beside. Herein we see one of the 
reasons why God chose so greatly to bless Solomon. His 
heart was right. He desired to honor God, and God chose 
to honor him. Such a spirit made it safe to be trusted 
with riches and honor. The riches would be used for 
God, and the honor given back to the Giver. 

And the same thing which won the divine favor in the 
days of Solomon will win it now. A humble recognition 
of God as the source of all blessing, and an honest desire 
to please him in their use, is now, and always will be, a 
reason in the mind of God for the bestowal of prosperity. 
So long as we believe in a God superintending the affairs 
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of men, we may rest assured that conscientious, God-fear- 
ing men are more, likely, other things being equal, to meet 
his blessing in earthly prosperity and success. This is 
not a matter of indifference to God ; were it so, all notions 
of righteous moral government would be utterly subverted. 
Though dishonesty, fraud, and unscrupulous speculation 
seem to open the widest and surest paths to wealth, and 
though the maxims of the world point quite another way, 
yet it must everlastingly hold true that honesty is the best 
policy, that the fear of God is an element of success, and 
that true religion is the handmaid and helper of earthly 
prosperity. So God has declared, so the world stubbornly 
believes, so generation after generation has demonstrated. 

3. How secured. 

Neither the purposes nor the promises of God concern- 
ing men verify themselves. They are developed through 
human activities. 

No more does piety secure prosperity. A good heart is 
not the talisman and guarantee of success. There must 
be thought, care, planning, labor, industry, and enterprise. 
Piety cannot offset prudence and energy, though it may 
lead to both. 

This matter is well illustrated in the case of Solomon. 
God had promised him riches and honor, but that did not 
excuse him from effort. It rather quickened exertions to 
secure them. 

The powers of his mind he strengthened by meditation 
and much study. He became a student of men and na- 
ture, and ere long was known as the profoundest philoso- 
pher and wisest counsellor among men. He gave himself, 
also, most earnestly to the practical matters of his king- 
dom. He built the temple, adorneid Jerusalem, defended 
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the land by walls, towers, and store cities. To increase 
his revenue he entered into magnificent schemes of com- 
merce. Building " Tadmor in the wilderness," he monop- 
lized the carrying trade between the East and the Medi- 
terranean ; the products of Egypt he also purchased, and 
passed on to the Syrians and Hittites ; and through the 
Red Sea he put his hand into the gold mines of Ophir, 
and brought the wealth of India and Africa to his own 
door. 

Now, in all these things, Solomon planned and labored 
as if success depended solely on himself, as if there had 
been no promised blessing ; well knowing that without that 
blessing his labor would be in vain. And so in view of all 
promised blessings, temporal and spiritual, ought men to 
labor and to pray as if the work were wholly their own, 
while trusting always in God for efficiency and success. 
So laboring and trusting, the blessing is sure. 

4. Happiness and safety in it while consecrated. 
• Riches, honor, power, are not evils. Prosperity has in 
it no inherent mischief. God gave it to Solomon as a 
blessing — as a mark of good will. All the things which 
are included in prosperity are fitted to add to man's hap- 
piness and worth. If the man be right, they can do him 
no harm. Only let all be consecrated, held and used for 
God's glory, and there is safety and happiness in the midst 
of overflowing abundance and highest honors. 

Can any one conceive of a happier man than Solomon 
in all the early years of hi§ reign, while his heart was yet 
right with God ! Think of the joy of building such a tem- 
ple for his God, of his joy over the comfort of his people 
happy in their king, of the joy of adorning Jerusalem, and 
making it glorious among the nations, of the joy of the 
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proffered honors of the great ! All this was received as 
God's gift, and used for his honor. And so long as this 
spirit remained, Solomon was safe amid the gold of Ophir, 
and the adulation of the world. 

And so, now, the rich man is as safe in his riches as the 
poor man in his poverty, if God be with him. And all the 
advantages which come through wealth he may enjoy and 
use if he do it for the Lord. God does not grudge a rea- 
sonable enjoyment of the blessings which he has be- 
stowed. 

And who are happier than they who are endowed with 
the ability to accumulate wealth, and with the spirit to use 
it for the honor of the Master ! Nor are any more to be 
envied than the princely merchants and manufacturers — 
the Willistons and Hitchcocks, the Washburns and Stod- 
dards of the world — who, consecrating their business to 
the Lord, turn the streams of their wealth into his treasury. 
Happy he who has God for his partner, and who runs his 
business by his counsel and for his glory. 

5. Its danger. 

To a being assured in virtue, prosperity could bring no 
danger. To men it is always a trial. Few can bear it 

uninjured. Wonderful is its power to weaken the loyalty 

« 

of the pious, and harden the hearts of the wicked. NotJ 
even such a man as Solomon could withstand its influence. 
The time came when he regarded the wealth which 
flowed around him as his own, and used it for his own 
glory. Intercourse with foreign nations had dimmed the 
sense of the superior worth of his own people and the 
supremacy of their God. He began to trespass against the 
law of God in the multiplication of wives, and in the intro- 
duction of horses and chariots into his army. He became 
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ambitious to excel, and he balked p£ nothing which 
would elevate him in the eyes of the world. Hence his 
unbounded and reckless extravagance. Great as were his 
resources, his expenditure was greater. Hence, also, his 
selfish disregard of the happiness of the people. While 
he was growing rich and great, they were growing poor. 
Those schemes of foreign commerce were the king's, not 
theirs. The fourteen hundred chariots and the twelve 
thousand horses were a needless burden. The three 
thousand useless women, lolling in luxury, and leading 
away the people, provoked the indignation of the God- 
fearing men of Israel. The selfishness of the king was 
preparing his subjects for revolt, and his kingdom for 
division. 

Moreover, the king became a pleasure-seeker. Solomon 
was a man of enthusiastic and generous nature. He had, 
as the Scriptures expressly put it, largeness of heart. 
There was nothing small or narrow about him. He never 
did anything by halves. He felt the cravings of a mighty 
soul. Leaving God, he endeavored to satisfy its hunger 
with sensual pleasures. In so doing he did not sip daintily 
of her goblets, but drained them to the bottom. He did 
not, as many do, walk ankle-deep into earthly pleasures, 
but plunged in headlong and wholly. 

And, saddest of all, the builder of the temple — the man 
who offered that immortal prayer at its dedication — went 
over to the gods of the heathen. Wealth and flattery had 
dimmed his moral sense ; pleasure had eaten away the sub- 
stance of his manhood. The many wives had corrupted 
the heart of the old man. " His strong mind, like the 
strong body^ of Samson, lay besotted and inthralled in the 
lap of fair idolatresses, from whose blandishments he arose 
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another man, shorp of his glory, shorn of his strength." 
All the hill-tops are smoking with sacrifices to the abomi- 
nations of Moab and Ammon. Shrines of heathen deities 
look down from surrounding heights upon the temple on 
Moriah, and the kingly Solomon is a worshipper at their 
altars. O, immeasurable fall ! 

And such is the history of men under prosperity re- 
peated from generation to generation. What is the subtle 
flattery which cheats one into the belief that wealth and 
power make him other than before ! By what trick do 
men convince themselves that riches absolve them from 
allegiance to God — put them beyond the need of his 
blessing, and above the fear of his frown ! This is the 
universal tendency. This is the weakness and the folly of 
men, and it shows itself in every rank, from peasant to 
king, — as truly in the rising man who struts the village 
street, and scorns the house of God, as in Solomon and 
Uzziah, so alike in the glory of their early, and in the dis- 
grace of their later days ! 

However unlike in externals, in reality our condition is 
much the same as Solomon's. Our pathway is beset. The 
seeds of idolatry are in us as well as in him. Give them 
a chance, and they will surely dethrone the true God, and 
set up a false one in our heart and life. If Solomon fell, 
how shall we stand ! Self-dependence, then, is folly and 
ruin. 

Go and read the saddest book of the Bible, the last con- 
fession of the great king emerging somewhat, as it would 
seem, from the gloom of his eclipse, made after he had 
tried every form of earthly good, and found them "all 
vanity and vexation of spirit, ,, and mark his final words : 
"Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, fear 
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God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man." 

Nay, let us turn to One greater than Solomon, who will 
never leave us nor forsake us, whose presence will sanctify 
and gild every earthly good, and deliver us from every 
danger and snare. 
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LESSONS. 
Prov. i. 20-33. 
Prov. iii. 1-19. 
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Rev. iii. 20. 
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Proverbs, i. 20. 
" Wisdom crieth without" 

In the prayer of Solomon, at Gibeon, he asked for an 
understanding heart, to discern between good and evil. 
This was his choice of wisdom. The Book of Proverbs is 
the book of wisdom, or of the knowledge of good and evil. 
The first six verses are a general introduction to the book. 
The first chapter is a more particular introduction. Be- 
tween this chapter and the first two psalms, which are to 
be read as an introduction to the writings of David, is a 
correspondence which has escaped notice. It will be illus- 
trated further on. 

A prophet once uttered the divine lamentation, " My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge." Solomon saw 
the people, in his day, given over to folly, and consequent 
destruction. By inspiration, he addressed to them the cry 
of wisdom. Wisdom is our theme. 

1. Who was wisdom, or wisdoms ? 

Some think that the divine attribute of wisdom, as spe- 
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cially employed in counsel and admonition, is here person- 
ified. Others have sought- to identify her with Christ. 
Delitzsch, cautious almost to scepticism, says, "The ad- 
dresses of wisdom, in the Book of ProveAs, touch closely 
upon the discourses of our Lord in the Logos (4th) gospel." 
Christ is expressly called the Wisdom of God. He, like 
wisdom, cried to the people. If the two are not identical, 
it is yet remarkable that the name wisdom is common to 
both, and that they have the common office of proclaiming 
salvation. Whichever view we take concerning the iden- 
tity, this is the truth taught, in harmony with either, that 
divine wisdom, by personal voice from heaven, is ever call- 
ing to fallen men, " Repent/' As a heavenly messenger, 
she offers in open hands the treasures of God. 

2. Where is wisdom to be met ? 

A matter much made of by the preacher. Everywhere ! 
There is no speech nor language where her voice is not 
heard. But especially in the streets, where men congre- 
gate, she comes ; in the chief places of concourse, in the 
openings of the gates, in the city. Wisdom cries in coun- 
try places ; her voice finds solitary men. But this is not 
so surprising. Even in the confusion and tumult of cities 
she makes her voice heard. Four times she is thus de- 
scribed by the Preacher, crying in the city. Where men 
frequent and throng, thither she comes. In the midst of 
crowds, over all their uproar, she cries. Christ walked in 
the fields, but he commonly taught in cities. In populous 
Jerusalem, by city-studded Genesareth, in the towns of 
Decapolis, in far Sidon and in Tyre, his cry was lifted. 
Where the people were, he went, seeking the lost. 

The history of the publication of Christianity is a part 
of the history of great cities. The gospel was preached in 
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Antioch, in EphesuSjin Corinth, in Rome, in the'wealthy 
and densely settled towns of Asia Minor, of Africa, and of 
Spain. In Rome, in London, in Vienna, it has been heard 
for nearly twenty % centuries, a loud, unceasing cry. If cities 
are centres of sin, they are also centres of salvation. If 
there temptation entices, there too Christ invites. 

Jesus stood and cried in the< temple. Wisdom enters 
the churches. But she does not confine herself to conse- 
crated places. She goes forth. We speak of neglected 
masses, themselves neglecters. The church may neglect 
sinners, and sinners may neglect religion. But God, how- 
ever neglected, leaves none unwarned. His cry finds u£ 
all. Wisdom goes forth when men will not seek her. " She 
crieth at the gates," "at the entering of the city." " She 
standeth in the top of the high places." 

Upon the wharves, amid the confusion of lading and 
unlading ships, the multitudinous voice of merchants and 
sailors, her cry is heard ; and in the market and the ex- 
change, in shop and theatre, throughout the city, and there 
fespecially where men do congregate, wisdom enters,. and 
lifts her welcome or un Welcome call Whoever has come 
to the city, has been met at the gates, has heard wisdom's 
voice. It has reached him in the crowded square, hurrying 
by ; in the park, as he loitered ; at his work in shop or 
store ; at morning, at noon, at midnight's solemn hour. 
The voice of God in the city is never still. Cities may be 
evil places. A parent may dread to send his child thither 
from a pure, protected home. Ponder well the step, par- 
ents. It is momentous. Yet bring this into your account : 
the lad will hear good counsel in the city, wise reproof. 
He will never be able to shut it wholly from, his soul— r- 
wisdom's manifold and searching. cry. 

17 
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We shall get a distincter view of wisdom in the city in 
considering, — 

3. Whom does wisdom seek ? 

Three classes are distinguished, found also in the coun- 
try, but swarming in cities : the simple, the scorner, the 
fool. So David # had in view three classes in his first psalm : 
the man standing in the way of sinners, — this is the sim- 
ple man ; him who sits in the seat of the scorner ; and the 
ungodly man, or the fool. These classes represent the 
three degrees of folly, — positive, comparative, superlative. 

The simple. We all know him. It is the round-faced 
boy, the pink-cheeked girl, just come to the city, just found 
in a situation, to whom everything is so new and attractive ; 
who are so ignorant, so unsuspicious, ready to be snared 
by all enticements. At the tobacconist's door we often 
fcee a leering figure, in harlequin's dress, his sly forefinger 
cast Over his shoulder pointing within. I always think, as 
I see this coarse tempter, " My son, if sinners entice thee* 
consent thou not." " Surely in vain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird." Yes ; of any but the simple. Into 
this place, into the close-screened saloon, the billiard hall, 
the harlot's hell, he goes straightforward. Of the simple 
are to be reckoned those also, young or old, who are 
thoughtless and thriftless for the future ; people who are 
not vicious, not badly disposed, who are sinners indeed, 
but not criminals, not scorners, not fools ; who, neverthe- 
less, are foolish, neglecters of the Bible, though they read 
it, of the Sabbath day, though they observe it, of church 
worship, though they attend ; at least not wise to know 
good and evil, to consider the close impending fate of those 
who die in simplicity. 

The scorners are they who make light of religion. They 
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hold a smattering of objections to the Bible, to the narra- 
tive of Genesis, the character of David, the revelation of 
hell. These have no confidence in piety. It is all unclean, 
dishonest, an hypocrisy. The entire system of religion, 
truth, worship, life, is to them only staple for jesting. How, 
when the scorners sit together, and wittily provoke each 
other, the ringing laugh goes round ! People very well in- 
formed, very reputable, are not ashamed to be despisers of 
religion ; ashamed of vice, but delighting in impiety. Noth- 
ing to them is so foolish as the gospel. Spiritualism, Par- 
kerism, Confucianism, Paganism, all have in them elements 
of .wisdom* But the church, the Bible, the uncreated, sov- 
ereign God, are only targets for the jokes and blasphemies 
of wise men, — such wise as they. 

Very simple all this is, very foolish. It is the scorner's 
simplicity, the scorner's folly. 

And who is the fool ? He is the stupid and indifferent 
man, sunk in the dead sleep pf ignorance and sin. He is 
the graduated scorner, who has taken in simplicity his su- 
perlative degree, whose mirth has soured into bitterness, 
who has given up, with religion, morality. 

Of such are the abandoned men and women who lie 
packed and swarming beneath us, in a stratum thick, dark, 
vile, reflected to us in the criminal records of the daily 
press, and in the horrible sheets, illustrated and unillus- 
trated, shamelessly displayed, a reproach of Christian civ- 
ilization, on all thoroughfares. r 

4. How does wisdom commend herself ? 

By her voice. She speaks in earthly knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is from above. We make a distinction of secular and 
religious truth. There is much in the Proverbs, for ex- 
ample, which we are accustomed to call worldly wisdom. 
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This distinction is not a real one. God speaks through 
all knowledge. " The heavens declare the glory of God," 
A poet wrote, " The undevout astronomer is mad." 
Science has, at times, been opposed to Christianity ; but 
science was not designed to harm Christianity. It was 
given to promote it. To this high end true science 
has ever tended, and must still tend, by necessity within 
itself. 

Wisdom speaks also in history. 

The events of their national life were God's voice to the 
Hebrews. He speaks in all human affairs. History is the 
record of Providence. We are passing through a period 
of trial. Have not the panic, and the confusion and de- 
pression which have followed a voice of heavenly counsel 
for us all ? I 

Wisdom speaks to us as to the Hebrew in religious cere- , 

mony and worship. She speaks in the Scriptures. Jesus 
said, "They are they that testify of me." She speaks 
through messengers, divinely appointed. Will the voice 
of God ever wholly die in a city where Paul testified, where 
Chrysostom preached his homilies, where an Augustine, 
a Bernard, a Baxter, a Knox stood up for God ; where a 
Payson gave his testimony ; wherein a Nettleton, a Finney, 
a Beecher cried to warn and to save ? 

We have yet to mention the voice most importunate of 
all — of conscience. Wisdom cries in every man's breast 
with an imperative call which no tumult can drown or con- 
fuse. Wisdom also makes a mute appeal. She exposes 
her merchandise. It is "better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof, than fine gold." " She is more 
precious than rubies/' " Length of days is in her righf 
hand ; and in her left hand, riches and honor." " She is a 
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tree of life to them that lay hold upon her." There is no 
persuasion which she does not employ in all the range of 
motive. 

It remains to ask, — 

5. What does wisdom say ? Her message is the same 
to us all. The classes to whom she speaks have been dis- 
tinguished as three. God recognizes all differences be- 
tween us as sinners. Nevertheless, whatever our differ- 
ences, we all need the same message. There is but one 
way of repentance. "There is no difference." 
- Wisdom awakens us all with the same alarm. " How 
long ? " she cries ; " how long ? " when life is short, and also 
uncertain. " How long ? " to the nimble youth. " How 
long?" to the tottering graybeard, his feet entangled 
already in his shroud. " How long ? " when the son has 
inherited from his father the fatal spirit of delay ; when 
against him lies the terrible charge of Stephen, "Ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers did." 

Wisdom's alarm is followed by her invitation, " Turn ye 
at my reproof. I will pour out my spirit upon you." Ad- 
mirable summary of human wisdom ! There is much that 
is received for wisdom, which yet is silent concerning sin, 
and which knows not whether there be a Holy Ghost. 
But what wisdom is so wise for fallen men as the call to 
repentance, and pardon coming to us out of heaven, which, 
however varied, as 'we shall now find it, is wisdom's call 
ever, her one incessant cry ? Notice, in her invitation, the 
attitude of wisdom, so corresponding to her words. She 
stretches forth her hands. How characteristic of God, of 
his Son ! One could take from the Bible a distinct and 
full gospel of the hands of the Lord. Always they were 
extended in some suet at love. : Now they were- touching 
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the eyes of the blind man ; now lifting Peter ; now bless- 
ing little children ; now breaking bread for the multitude ; 
now washing the disciples' feet ; now lifted in benediction ; 
now pierced upon the cross. Most expressive gospel of 
the hands of Christ ! 

If her call be refused, and her imploring hand be disre- 
garded, wisdom proceeds to counsel us. She is not angry ; 
she is not impatient ; she earnestly appeals to the sinner, 
" Turn ye." " Why will ye die ? " " Come, now, and let us 
reason together." The Scriptures are full of the counsels 
of wisdom rejected. The passage before us is such an 
expostulation. 

Should her counsel, also, be set at nought, still she has 
another motive. She speaks in reproof. This argument is 
often used in Scripture. Wisdom is driven to employ it, 
because her milder utterances are unheeded. She makes 
pungent accusations ; she thunders in the law ; she goads 
conscience (" The words of the wise are as goads ") ; she 
presses home the sense of personal guilt. A vain and 
worldly woman had retired to her chamber. As she stood 
before the mirror, admiring her beautiful face, a voice 
startled her. It was within or near her; she knew not 
where ; but it was clear, imperative, to be obeyed at 
once. It bade her take from the window-sill a little Tes- 
tament, to open, and read. Trembling, she opened the 
book. She read, she hardly knew where; but, as she 
turned the leaves, from the pages a living voice seemed 
incessantly to speak to her> accusing her of her sins. " It 
told me," so she afterwards recited the experience, "what 
a dreadful sinner I had been. All the sins of my life stood 
up about me." For hours she read. Then she prayed. 
Again she read. ' And; at daybreak, as she stood by the 
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gaslight, still reading and listening, the voice said to her, 
" Though you are so great a sinner, I have made you one 
of my chosen ones." The cry of reproof was this woman's 
salvation. To some it may be an unwelcome cry ; yet 
reproof is only invitation coming in another form — a form 
made necessary by our rejection of Christ It is the voice 
of love still, the offer still of salvation. 

If the sinner still hardens himself; if he will none of 
wisdom's reproof, invitation, counsel, reproof alike de- 
spised, she speaks once more, just once, not silenced yet, 
even by so persistent disregard. She reveals the judg- 
ment ; she warns of retribution. 

Of the five biblical descriptions of the day of wrath, 
this of wisdom is one, and the most awful. By the terrors 
of the Lord she would persuade men. The long suffering 
of God encourages a hope that he will save the man with 
whom he bears so long, anyway. No, sinner ! cries wis- 
dom. No, no! The day of grace can be sinned away. 
" The turning away of the simple shall slay them, and the 
prosperity of fools shall destroy them." The hand, it is 
true, may continue to be stretched out, but in vain, for 
your salvation. You are in danger of destruction ; all is 
as a fruit of your own doings. Let no man think to ap- 
peal to the Saviour on the judgment day who has refused 
his appeals on earth. Did you ever think of what might 
then take place ? Let me imagine the strange scene. In 
the solemn stillness of the judgment hour, a sinner con- 
demned pleads, "Jesus died." At the unexpected plea, 
the Son of man rises. He stands in presence of the in- 
numerable company ; he lifts his hands, pierced and bleed- 
ing ; he points to his bleeding feet ; he raises his crown, 
and shows a face all marred by the thorns. The rejected 
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Christ confronts the daring suppliant ; he speaks. " Did 
you plead my name?. What was I to you but one. re- 
jected? I was the Saviour of the penitent, but you did 
not repent ; of the believing, but you did not believe ; of 
those who confessed my name, but you denied me. In 
the only time of your life when I could become anything 
to you, I was nothing. Friend, you should not plead the 
name of Jesus [here. It is! too late.; I told you, I warned 
you, of this hour. By the. mouth of Sqlomon . I revealed 
to you that the time would come: when sinners should call, 
and I would not answer them ; they should seek me early, 
and they should not find me. \ This is the time. I know 
you not" ' " * " i ' 

To some man air this may seem harsh; and repulsive. 
He may say, " The language in this cry of wisdom, to me, 
is horrible, 'destruction,' ' desolation/ the 'whirlwind/ 'dis- 
tress/ 'anguish/ coming upon the sinner, while God mocks 
and laughs at his calamity. These are dreadful expressions 
to bie ascribed to God — incredible."* They are dreadful, 
but not incredible. Is he not a desperate man, a fool, who 
makes of them a reason for rejecting, with wisdom's ialarm, 
invitation, counsel, reproof, her warning also ? In these 
stern words wisdom only expresses in still another form 
God's gracious, invitation. In them,> too, is to be caught 
the understrain of divine love, not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance. 

So most beautifully does wisdom) conclude her appeal 
with these tender words: '".But whoso hearkeneth unto 
me, shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet'from fear of evil ; " 
words how 'exquisitely corresponding to these others of the 
Golden Text ! *' • BeTiofcl, I stand 'at the door, and knock. 
If any: man hear my .-.voice; and open the' door, I will 
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come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me." 
Jesus calls, wisdom cries. With all varying shades in the 
message, it ever returns to this, the infinite love of an 
entreating and waiting God. If men would but receive 
her, she would hide the fires of wrath, she would forbear 
reproof, she would even refrain from counsel ; she would 
simply stand and offer her merchandise, saying only this, 
"It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof/* But we set light by her 
treasure. We lose it by fatal delay. 

There is an old tale of a beggar, who, in his poverty and 
hunger, besought Heaven to send him relief. Even as he 
gazed upward, and as his lips yet moved in prayer, a bright 
figure passed before him, her outstretched hands filled 
with gold. She moved slowly, returned, and passed again, 
mutely beseeching him to accept her gift. But he stood 
dumb and statue-like, making no move, but staring va- 
cantly. For the third time the stranger passed him, 
nearer than before, and with a look of unutterable love 
and pity. But he never stirred, and she vanished like a 
morning cloud. 

When it dawned upon him that she was really gone, the 
beggar called to her to return. Receiving, no answer, he 
ran in the way in which she seemed to have departed. 
He ran violently, and called aloud ; but all in vain. Wea- 
ried out, and ready to sink, he met a stranger. " Did you 
meet/' he gasped, " one, bright and beautiful, with gold in 
her outstretched hands ? Can you tell me who she was, 
and where I can find her ? " " She is gone," cried the 
stranger, " and her name is Opportunity ; onf e given, and 
once lost, never to be recalled.'' 
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HONEST INDUSTRY. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

2 Sam. vi. 1-15. * Ps. cxxxii. 13. 

Proverbs, vi. 6. 
" Go to the ant, thou sluggard j consider her ways, and be wise" 

In one very important respect the Book of Proverbs is 
unlike almost every other in the sacred volume. The life 
it commends is not primarily one of religious service. Its 
maxims are largely secular ; and the motives to which it 
appeals are oftener drawn from earthly and prudential 
considerations than from those which are spiritual and 
heavenly. And we may linger to say that, for the purpose 
it was intended to serve, this is its chief excellence. A 
whole Bible must rteeds cover a wide range. Nothing 
that pertains to man's well-being hereafter or here can be 
beneath its notice. It must be suited to the young in 
years and moral growth, as well as the old and mature. 
To save such from errors that weaken and destroy is 
surely not unworthy the voice that speaks from heaven. 
Precisely this seems to be the main purpose of this book. 
The higher truths are not wholly wanting. Everywhere 
in its pages the devout may detect an undercurrent of 
spiritual wisdom which foreshadows the richness and 
sweetness of the gospel itself. But the great aim of its 
practical maxims and shrewd observations is manifestly to 
preserve the soil of the heart for the good seed of truths 
elsewhere more distinctly announced. 

A noteworthy illustration of what has thus far been 
said is found in our text. Midway between warnings 
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against inconsiderate suretyship on the one hand, and de- 
ceit and violence on the other, the wise man describes, 
admonishes, and counsels the sluggard. 

1. Notice the vivid picture he draws of the slothful man : 
of his aversion to labor ; of his disposition to shorten 
his work and prolong his rest; of his reckless prefer- 
ence of present ease to future good. In another chap- 
ter we have the picture slightly varied and enlarged. 
"I went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard 
of the man void of understanding, and, lo, it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I saw and considered it well : I looked upon it and 
received instruction. Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to sleep ; so shall thy poverty 
come as one that travelleth.(a roving robber), and thy want 
as an armed man." 

In general, this is not an inapt picture of the sluggard 
of to-day ; albeit they are not all found in the fields of 
those who till the soil and dress the vine. There is first 
the great army of such as are confessedly without occupa- 
tion. With no work in hand, or end in view, they live 
upon the accumulations of others. Their fathers held the 
plough and swung the scythe, the sons enwreathe them- 
selves in smoke, and dream of the greatness they have not 
the energy to achieve. Busy idlers at the best, no good 
cause is served by their lives, or will suffer by their death. 
Besides these, wbom God's bounty enables to live in 
" idle vacancy or idler occupancy," there is a greater army 
of those whose chief sorrow seems to be that they cannot 
do the same. More than all other causes together, it is 
aversion to work which fills the ranks of beggary and 
crime. Hence the tramping pests of city, village, and 
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farm-house ; not infrequently a sort of wandering banditti, 
at once dangerous and base. It is the same spirit, how- 
ever it may shrink from coarser modes of pillage, which 
robs a till, spends money intrusted to its keeping, puts off 
inferior articles for the price of good ones, makes use of 
" divers weights and divers measures/' 

Much has been said of the eagerness of young men to 
escape from manual and mechanical, to what are thought 
the more gentlemanly employments. What a rush, for 
instance, is caused by an advertisement for a common 
clerk ! Pride has something to do with this — the pride of 
artistic neckties and soft hands. Quite as often it comes 
of a false expectation of escape from toil to comparative 
ease. Of other noteworthy expedients of indolence, one 
is that of the workman who defrauds his employer either 
in the quantity or quality of the labor, he undertakes to 
perform. There is too much of this- — of slighted work 
and wasted time. To do less than a good honest day's 
work for a full day's wages, is neither more m^nly or hon- 
est than to charge full price for damaged goods and short 
measure. Then there is the expedient of the capitalist, 
who resorts to well-known arts to get for his money more 
than his money's worth. He calls it speculation. Lovers 
of plain Saxon call it gambling. Eager to be rich, he hates 
the plodding process of honest hard work. And so he 
starts a gift concert. He deals in " watered stock." He 

m 

manipulates a " corner." He invests in a lottery. Or, 
being but a boy as yet, he sells " prize candy " on the rail* 
way trains. It is all the same thing; he would eat the 
bread of idleness. He is unwilling to earn . the comforts 
and luxuries he cannot forego. 

2. Consider the wise man's admonition — the sluggard's 
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mistake. Honest industry, like virtue, is often its own 
great and sufficient reward. A story has come down 
to us of a rich man whose window overlooked the cottage 
of a poor day laborer. The rich man observed that the 
poor man went and came with a lightness of heart in wide 
contrast with his own discontented spirit. Returning at 
night from his toils, he would light his fire, sing his song, 
play with his children, talk with his wife, and go at length 
to his rest in quietness and singleness of heart. One 
night the rich man placed a purse of gold by the cottager's 
door, and watched for the result. At first the finder was 
beside himself with joy. But, surrendering toil, a change- 
soon came over him. His songs ceased. He grew, sullen 
and silent. The sweet sleep of the laboring man forsook 
him. His sunny peace was gone. The parable explains 
itself. Life finds its best enjoyment in alternations of 
work and rest. So true is this that, with no useful labor 
in hand, men are driven to turn their pleasures into ex- 
hausting toils. " Work is the wooing by which happiness 
is won." The farmer who sweats at the plough, and the ' 
student who bends over some tough problem or page of 
science or religion, feels a glow to which the idler in the 
field, and dawdler over books which put the powers to no 
strain, is a . stranger. Is not here a hint for parents ? 
Home is never so delightful as when the recreations take 
the shape of some pursuit requiring exertion. 

Then, honest industry is the best promoter of health, 
and a powerful shield against temptations. It was not by. 
care of their health that the fathers grew strong. It was 
by labor. It is work which creates muscle and keeps dis- 
ease at bay. There may be too much of it for this end ; 
but the sluggard's danger does not lie in that direction. 
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Moreover, it is quite as good for morality as it is for hap* 
piness and health. Plenty, without labor, would make the 
world unfit to live in. A shrewd observer tells of a country 
parish where a portion of the farms were held on life leases 
at low rents, and the rest were let at prices which com- 
pelled industry and economy. You could have told the 
latter, he says, not alone by the better condition of the 
farms, but by the superior character of the farmers. It 
would not do to leave a sinful race to idleness. 

It would be superfluous to speak of the divinely ordered 
connection between honest toil and true prosperity. The 
wealth of the nations is its fruits ; the glory of civilization 
is its crown. " Hearken not," said Franklin, " to any one 
who tells you that you can grow rich in any other way than 
by industry and economy ; hearken not, he is a poisoner." 
No amount of reasoning or illustration can make so plain 
a fact more plain than it already is. 

3. It is time to pass to the counsel which is the burden 
of the text. The principles it suggests are sugh as under- 
lie all industry that is at once fruitful and honest. A dis- 
tinguished writer upon education gives us this valuable 
hint : " In teaching, accustom the boy to regard his future, 
not as a path from pleasures, though innocent, to other 
pleasures ; nor even as a gleaning, from spring-time to 
harvest, of flowers and fruits ; but as a time in which he 
must execute some long plan : let him aim at a long course 
of activity, not of pleasure." Precisely this is the first les- 
son the wise man would teach when he points the sluggard 
to the ant. Forecast the future. Think it not enough to 
enjoy the present hour. Acquire the habit of far-reaching 
thought and action. 

It should here be said that, for a century past, it has 
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been the fashion of science to question the accuracy of 
this allusion to the forethought of the ant Hesiod and 
Horace both refer to her provident industry. In a familiar 
passage Virgil does the same, comparing the Trojans, 
hastening their flight, to these creatures at their busy 
harvest work. Indeed, among the people living along the 
Mediterranean, it seems to have been as common to say, 
" As provident as an ant," as it is with us to say, " As busy 
as a bee/' But this ancient belief has been called in ques- 
tion. Huber threw the weight of his great authority 
against it. The author of the article on Ants, in Smith's 
Bible Dictionary, does the same. But more recent obser- 
vations (see The Land and the Book ; also Harvest- 
ing-Ants and Trap-door Spiders, by J. T. Moggridge) 
have proved that Solomon and the classic poets were quite 
right. In tropical countries, and particularly along the 
Mediterranean, where the ancient writers referred to were 
quite at home, ants laying up their winter stores are 
familiar sights. " All summer long," says Dr. Thompson, 
" and especially in harvest, every denizen of their populous 
habitations is busy. As we walk or ride over the grassy 
plains, we notice paths leading in all directions from their 
subterranean granaries. . . . Along these converging paths 
hurry thousands of ants, thickening inward, until it becomes 
an unbroken column of busy beings going in search of, or 
returning with, their food for future need." Not only may 
Oriental sluggards, with their habitual want of forecast, 
derive a valuable lesson from the example of these crea- 
tures. It is especially important to those who have to 
instruct and guide the young. Teach them to look ahead. 
Persuade them, if possible, to choose a calling favorable to 
such a habit. Above all, impress upon their minds the 
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great fact that this whole earthly life is chiefly valuable in 
its relations to a more distant future — to the harvest of a 
life to come. 

Hardly less interesting, and no less important, is the 
lesson taught by the regard which the ant shows for the 
rights and needs of others. Sir John Lubbock has ob- 
served that, unlike the bee, which, having found a store 
of sweet, will come and go for a whole week and never 
bring a solitary companion, the ant straightway goes for a 
troop to share the booty. . Sir John was not the first to 
make this discovery. Ancient writers, as well as modern, 
refer to the consideration these creatures show to each 
other. Like the early Christians, they seem to hold houses 
and stores as equally for the use of all. It has been 
claimed that the original idea of commerce was ministry, not 
gain ; not the means by which one would merely enrich him- 
self, but by which he would also enlarge, enrich, and complete 
the life of his brother. It was exchange for mutual advan- 
tage. A noble idea ! Suppose its spirit were to pervade 
the ranks of trade and labor alike ! The buyer and seller, 
the mechanic and farmer, the employer and employed, and 
the professional man as well, each would put himself in his. 
neighbor's place. It would be the golden rule in practical 
and universal operation. The great temptation to fraud 
would be removed. Not only would the laborer do more 
and better work, regarding his employer's interest as his 
own ; the capitalist, on the other part, would regard his 
" hands " neither as machines nor brutes, but as fellow- 
immortals, for whose comfort and elevation he is sacredly 
to care. The dreaming communist has invented no princi- 
ple so safe, and wise, and noble as this. Its incoming would 
be the dawn of the social millennium. 
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The crowning principle which underlies industry, that is 
at once fruitful and honest, is yet to be named. The ant 
does her work " without guide, overseer, or ruler." In 
Eastern lands this fact was especially worthy of note. Dr. 
Thompson tells us that when he began to employ work- 
men in those lands, he could do nothing without an over- 
seer. And the overseeing often cost more than the over* 
seen. Unfortunately there is much of this in other than 
Oriental countiies. No effectual cure will be found for 
this until men shall have learned intelligently to work* as 
the ant instinctively does, as under the eye of God. The 
pagans despised common labor. .Plato pronounced it igno- 
ble. Cicero spoke of it much in the same strain. The 
gospel commends it. Presenting new motives, it gives it 
new dignity. Man is to labor, that he " may walk honestly 
towards them that are without," and " have lack of noth- 
ing;" and "that he may have to give to him that needeth." 
He is to be " diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord." The early Christians caught this new spirit. 
Chrysostom bids them, and them only, " Be ashamed, who 
live to no purpose, and are idle." Nothing keeps alive the 
sense of the unworthiness of a life going to waste like the 
thought of God's watchful eye. Nor is there anything to 
tone up the honesty of men like the remembrance of per-r 
sonal accountability. When all shall have learned to 
review each day's transactions in the light of God's law, 
and in anticipation of a day when every secret thing shall 
be brought into judgment, the principal occupation of over- 
seers will be gone. Indolence will have been supplanted 
by industry — abounding, honest, and useful 

Is it not proper that, in drawing to a close, our thought 
should be turned for a moment in another direction ? The 

18 
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picture in the text points "to another field and another har- 
vest than that which the eye beholds." The words may 
be applied to man as an appointed worker in Christ's king- 
dom about him. Do they not also apply to the soul of the 
spiritually slothful ? How often is this " an unweeded gar- 
den ! " It is sometimes said, " Take care of the present ; 
the future will care for itself." Yes, in a sense, but npt in 
the jsense often intended. It is not true in any senseShat 
precludes sober consideration of the relations of this life as 
the spring-time, to the next as the grand harvest, of exist- 
ence. How can a truly wise man live and act in forgetful- 
ness of his personal immortality ? The most powerful ap- 
peals in the gospel pages are drawn from the relations of 
the present to that which is beyond. " Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap." And but two harvests 
are indicated. These include all the rest. The one is of 
"corruption" the other is of "life everlasting." And it 
is proper to remind ourselves that, " He that soweth 
bountifully, shall reap also bountifully" Happy is he 
who begins early, and holds diligently and steadfastly on. 
He shall never have to lament, "Thou makest me to 
possess the sins of my youth." With God's grace and 
Christ's love in his heart, he may hope to carry "the 
early joy that sang like a lark," even to old age. And 
to him it shall be given, at last, to eqter upon a wealth of 
heavenly experience, which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Prov. xxiii. 29-35. Eph. v. 18. 

Proverbs, xxiii. 29, 30. 
"Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who 
hath babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath* red- 
ness of eyes ? They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to 
seek mixed wine" 

When the queen of Sheba, returning from her visit to 
Solomon, exclaimed, " Behold, the half was not told me," 
her dazzled eyes must have overlooked a deformity that 
stalked, spectre-like, in Jerusalem ; her ears were too full 
of glad welcomes to catch a wail of agony that mingled in 
minor strain through all the chorus of joy ; but that there 
was such a wail, our text plainly indicates. Its interroga- 
tions presuppose a well-known state of things, — suffering, 
degradation, all manner of penalty. The cause is also well 
known, so that the simple asking of the question flashed 
quick recognition of a manifest and crushing wretchedness, 
all traceable to one cause, viz., wine. Wine was the form 
in which alcohol wrought its desolations there. To-day, 
though multiplied into protean shapes, it is one and the 
same thing ; the variations being unimportant except as 
they may intensify or dilute the one narcotic, acrid poison 
commercially known as alcohol. At this wide remove from 
Solomon's time, we need only ask, " Who hath woe ? " — 
grinding poverty, that turns a world of plenty into a tanta- 
lizing house of torture ; loss of kindred whose memory is 
a prolonged agony, of heart ; social isolation?, nay, almost 
banishment, that weakens courage, deadens; honorable: 
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ambition, and kindles reckless desperation ; desolation of 
home,- whereby that intended refuge from life's weariness 
becomes its bed of thorns, and that designed nursery of a 
good life forces all possible vileness into deadly intensity 
and permanence ; — to this question the answer comes 
swift and inevitable, " They that tarry long at the wine." 

To-day, if we ask, "Who hath sorrow ? " the ranks of the 
sorrow-stricken file by with slow step, the light of hope 
gone from their faces, leaving only the shadows of fixed 
despair, or the scowling lines of hatred and revenge. Lost 
opportunities point a mocking finger at present weakness, 
and the future is a dread. If in grief or anger we ask, 
" Who hath wrought such ruin ? " a glance recognizes the 
ruthless and fell work of alcohol. 

" Who hath contentions ? " The peace of society and 
the safety of mothers and little children are imperilled, and 
often invaded by intemperance. No circle is so sacred that 
its polluting presence may not invade it ; no relations so 
tender that its heartless approach shall not destroy them, 
bringing fierce hate and antagonism. The dark calendar I 

of crime, now so long and revolting, would be shortened at 
least three fourths, were there no intoxicating drinks. The 
assassin usually becomes such when rum has blunted his 
sensibilities and blinded his eyes ; and many a capital 
crime has been committed when both murderer and victim 
were well-nigh insensible, the survivor having no recollec- 
tion of the deed. Where dram-shops are closed, police 
officers find their occupation gone ; public security takes 
care of itself ; houses of correction are almost tenantless ; 
taxation takes so low a rate, the rich and poor rejoice to- 
gether. Every dollar gained by licensing the liquor traffic 
becomes the seed of broils, robberies, and murders, which 
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fill communities with horror, and awaken a well-grounded 
conviction that no life is safe. The innocence of childhood 
is no protection ; the weakness of woman only encourages 
a more cowardly and brutal assault. 

The next question, "Who hath babbling?" is better 
translated, Who hath complaining ? or, Whose woes wring 
from them bitter lamentations ? Here the answer is swift. 
Those who find themselves victims of an enemy that they 
curse in their hearts, while rendering a service more abject 
than was ever paid to the most exacting slave-master. Once 
the wine danced in the cup with a ruby sparkle that seemed 
kindly ; now the eye of a serpent gleams within it with 
deadly spell ; his coil is sure, and his victim shrieks in the 
agony of despair. They are broken-hearted mothers who 
pray that God would take to himself the pure babe of her 
bosom, before he shall follow in the footsteps of a drunken 
father ; the wife who shrieks under blows from the hand 
that once clasped hers in tender loving pledges ; and little 
children, who, starving and freezing, wonder if there be a 
Father in heaven. These are a few of those whose lamen- 
tations fill the air where the demon of strong drink holds 
carnival. And where is he not ? Solomon heard these 
lamentations amidst the splendors that dazzled the queen 
of Sheba ; and they have come down the ages ever since, 
gathering volume and bitterness. 

Who hath wounds without cause? All this havoc is 
without any compensation. We respect scars received in 
a worthy cause, and can pardon their owners if proud of 
them ; but, while no scars are deeper than those left by 
the wounds of intemperance, they are only a badge of dis- 
grace. No imperilled cause of truth and righteousness has 
been served in gaining them, but just the reverse. The 
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price paid was most costly. No imperilled liberty of church 
or state ever demanded more than has been freely lavished 
in the service of alcohol. The peace, loves, and joys of 
home ; the bloom of youth ; the hopes of manhood and the 
purity of womanhood ; the abundance and luxury of wealth ; 
the prestige of honorable station ; ay, the hopes of the im- 
mortal soul, — these have all been poured out like water, 
but all a bootless waste. The resulting desolation and 
degradation blight time and eternity ; but they are, never- 
theless, always " wounds without cause/' 

" Who hath redness of eyes ? " The eye is not merely a 
window of the soul : it is a wonderful index of the health 
of the body. If disease assail the body in any part, the 
signal of danger, of alarm, is flashed almost immediately 
from the eye. Placed aloft, like the lantern of a lighthouse, 
manifestly demanding attention like the dial of a clock, it 
is a friendly messenger giving timely warning when the 
house of the soul is threatened or assailed. Its testimony 
rounds out the picture as portrayed in our text with mar- 
vellous completeness. The intoxicating cup immediately 
strikes the eye into unnatural brightness ; and when con- 
tinued so that the body is filled with poisonous humors, — 
the organs of secretion and absorption all deranged, — its 
blurred vision speaks of disease and swift-coming death. 
How emphatic the warning in these physical penalties ! 
Intemperance is the flood-gate of disease. Insane asylums 
furnish a temporary, refuge to some of its victims, where a 
blighted life is a burden to itself and the afflicted friends. 
Idiocy follows in its wake like a shadow. Diminished effi- 
ciency and shortened life come to all whose moderate 
drinking may not precipitate utter ruin. Most melancholy 
is the blight handed to coming generations, whose shattered 
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nerves, and disordered functions of stomach, heart, and 
brain, may be the tragic echoes of the sins of their fathers. 

Against such ruin, vividly suggested by the searching 
and comprehensive questions that cluster in our text, are 
there no precautions ? We are sometimes ready to cry 
out, Why has not the Creator implanted within us instincts 
that shall sound imperative alarm, so that this fair heritage 
of earth shall be saved from woe so accumulated and crush- 
ing ? Earthly treasure is guarded by vigilant sentinels. 
Shall man have all this exposure, and no protecting guard ? 
Such a question does injustice to the careful, vigilant, and 
vigorous guard that God has stationed in every soul. 

Man is naturally provident, laying the present under 
contribution to make provision for the future. What shall 

silence this instinct, and make him wasteful and indolent ? 

* 

No other devices of the devil have ever been so certain as 
intemperance. It not only wastes property, but it destroys 
capacity and sense of duty. 

Family ties are designed by the Creator to hold parents 
to children and children to parents in lives of mutual devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice ; and they do, to a great degree, even 
where the highest Christian motives are not prevailing, 
unless the demon of intemperance comes in. He can turn 
a mother's devotion into curdled hate, a father's self-sacri- 
ficing toil into cruellest neglect, and cause children to break 
their mother's heart and bring their father's gray hair in 
sorrow to the grave. 

Life is precious. No instinct is earlier or more control- 
ling. " All that a man hath will he give for his life." And 
yet, when alcoholic drinks have stolen into the brain, they 
bring even upon this instinct a deadly s'tupor, so that the 
worst physical peril is trifled with, the mocking spectres 
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of delirium are unheeded, and the assassin's hand becomes 
steady, and his heart unfeeling. 

Love of approbation does much to guard - outward con- 
duct, and somewhat to mould character. This, though not 
the highest, is a strong, steadying influence, active and 
salutary in all grades of society, unless it has been drugged 
by drunkenness. Then, if not wholly silenced, it is ruled 
aside as too weak to stay the invader. Conscience, the 
voice of God in the soul, that outranks all other monitors, 
is never unfaithful, but intemperance lets loose a clamor- 
ing, violent herd of loud-mouthed passions that drown its 
pure voice. 

Thus, under the gospel, and under the law, in our time 
and in Solomon's, even these restraints are thrust aside, 
and man, the glory of God's handiwork, is despoiled of his 
honor, filled with wretchedness, and ruined for eternity. 
(1 Cor. vi. 10.) When drinking habits are confirmed, but 
little hope can be had of any abiding reformation unless 
the finger-touch of the Son of God dispel even this lep- 
rosy. It is the privilege and duty alike of his church to 
point the inebriate to this Physician, whose healing is 
sure. 

But shall the church confine her efforts and saving mis- 
sion to the retrieving of ruin already accomplished ? Why 
are not considerations of economy, of prevention, of dis- 
cernment, and use of opportunities, as binding upon the 
church as upon the stewards of mere earthly interests ? 
What do these considerations suggest ? Plainly that we 
should dry up the fountains of such devastation. 

A church spire in a landscape suggests toil and sacrifice 
in the past, the prayers and labors of living Christian work- 
ers, and future usefulness. We are glad to know that sixty- 
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three thousand three hundred church edifices are the centres 
of beneficent work. A kindred satisfaction follows the sight 
of a schoolhouse, so sure to follow the church. Mighty 
are the church and the school. By their help the blight 
of intemperance has been held in check, so that with a 
fourfold increase of our population within the last fifty 
years, the number of inebriates has hardly doubled. Yet 
every friend of his race must be filled with solicitude when 
he remembers that these churches and schoolhouses are 
confronted by two hundred and forty-nine thousand dram- 
shops, pouring forth, with untiring volume and virulence, a 
death-dealing stream. Suppose all these centres of crime 
and woe were abated in a night, existing causes would re- 
place them in a week. Hence the necessity of striking at 
those causes. Certain strategic points must be seized that 
are the strongholds of the enemy, and keys to his posi- 
tion. Though obstinate, they are not numerous. Concen- 
trated and continued assault by united Christendom would 
soon level them. The first to receive attention should be 
his intrenchments in social life 

Public opinion regulates human conduct, almost as grav- 
itation holds the stars and guides all their courses. Espe- 
cially is this true where that opinion pertains to the gen- 
erous impulses of social life. Here, the enemy, with 
profound sagacity and terrible success, selects his ablest 
allies. He takes the tender amenities of the home circle ; 
the generous unselfishness of youthful friendships ; the 
enthusiasms and noble aspirations of student life ; the 
grateful memories of friendly reunions ; and even the ten- 
der condolences of sorrow ; and, strange as it may seem, 
he beguiles innumerable multitudes of our fairest, bravest, 
and best with the belief that alcoholic liquors are a proper, 
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becoming, and even necessary accessory to these glad or 
tender experiences of social life. 

Here the enemy sits upon a throne, begirt and fortified 
by the tenderest sentiments of our nature. In the rear 
ranks of his invading army are the bloated and blear-eyed, 
ragged and halting, diseased and criminal ; the vanguard 
come marching gayly, fragrant with flowers, wreathed in 
stqiles, rippling with laughter, gleaming in diamonds, 
jocund in the bloom and promise of youth, or stately with 
family pride. The bastions of his forts are wreathed with 
flowers ; music of the flute and harp, and the rhythm of 
dancing feet, float out from their embrasures, but within 
are. bleaching bones, festering flesh, spectres of lost hopes, 
and ruined greatness. The tragedy would not follow but 
for the kind of mirth that goes before. Many smiles end 
in tears, but such following is nowhere so certain as where 
the wine-cup stimulates or accompanies the joy. In no 
other way are the tender, sacred amenities of sympathy 
so certain to become avenues of deadliest, surest ruin. 

Another intrenchment, almost as destructive and impreg- 
nable, is the real or fancied medicinal qualities of alcohol. 

Whatever the occasional efficacy of alcoholic remedies, 
one thing is certain : many of the most learned and expe- 
rienced of the medical fraternity ate clear and unanimous 
in the opinion, that if used at all they should be adminis-. 
tered with the greatest care, and that the present abuse of 
them causes far more mischief than would follow their ab- 
solute annihilation. 

In protean shapes, alcohol is administered for every im- 
aginable ill, upon the most flimsy pretexts : in extreme heat 
and bitterest cold, to facilitate digestion, and as a substi- 
tute for food. It is prescribed for children and delicate 
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wdmen. Almost every house has it carefully laid away as 
a specific for nearly every ailment. More, far more than 
we dream, carry in their veins an inherited or acquired 
susceptibility to intoxication that needs only a small kin- 
dling to become a devouring flame. Opium might as well 
be prescribed for a Chinaman struggling to escape the 
deadly toils of that first cousin of alcohol. 

Disregarding the rule that medicines only assist nature, 
and should be abandoned at the earliest possible moment, 
the patient using alcoholic medicines is in constant danger 
of continuing them, self-administered, and in increasing 
quantity. What is this fascinating favorite? It is the 
product of decay, the twin-brother of carbonic acid ; an 
irritant that will blister, a narcotic that will benumb, an 
astringent that will serve the anatomist to tan and pre- 
serve for ages fleshly tissues immersed in it ; a solvent de- 
tergent, enough to loosen the hold of pitch and paint ; and, 
withal, so volatile and insinuating that it will track the 
most delicate avenues of the body, excoriate the stomach, 
reek in the litags and breath, goad and chafe out the heart 
with its complicated valves, gorge and benumb the deli- 
cate vessels of the brain, and paralyze the life-maintaining 
organs of secretion. 

Shall this favorite continue his devastating sway ? Time- 
honored usage quotes the weighty sanctions of tradition ; 
science and universities bring forward their ranks with 
Latin diplomas for banners; hundred-mouthed appetite 
clamors with the impatience of a street mob ; and all, with 
united voice, demand that it shall. They put it up in at- 
tractive form and color, denominate it the world's panacea, 
and administer it to the tender and delicate, to nursing 
mothers, and to enfeebled old age. Thus received, with 
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almost the certainty of the English shilling of the English 
recruiting sergeant, it holds in eternal enlistment the 
myriad hosts that swell the drunkard's ranks, maintain the 
dram-shops,* and fill our pauper refuges, mad-houses, and 
prisons. 

Over a third intrenchment floats a portentious ban- 
ner bearing the inscription in golden letters, Rights of 
Property. 

Here are enrolled the hosts of avarice. Without the 
allies already considered they would be powerless, but with 
them they rob the land, their incomes beggar description 
and stagger belief. 

Law holds over them its impenetrable shield, because 
of the sacredness of property in its eyes. But which is 
worth the most, man himself, or what belongs to him ? 
When a prison chaplain sees the power of law, so irre- 
sistible, mainly employed to protect property, he must 
often ask, Why cannot this same power be employed to 
protect man in his highest and best interests ? True, it 
will protect his person from violence. It also does much 
to protect the health of the body by quarantining ma- 
larious ships, prohibiting sales of diseased meat, and by a 
great variety of sanitary regulations. No asserted rights 
of property, or of personal liberty, are of any avail in op- 
position to these laws. No principle is better established 
than that rights of health outrank any such pretensions. 

Without going higher, we have here ample resources 
with which to storm this stronghold, however much it may 
bluster, invoking the prestige of constitutional and vested 
rights. Drinking of intoxicating liquors fills our cemete- 
ries with early wrecks of fallen manhood ; alas ! of woman- 
hood, too ; poisons commercial life, breaking out in ulcers 
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of defalcations and bankruptcy; and debauches public 
morals, till legislation becomes odious with schemes of 
robbery. 

Law also vigorously prohibits the manufacture and sale 
of impure literature, thus claiming the prerogative of caring 
for the health of the soul. Shall the voice of self-preser- 
vation, elsewhere imperative, be silent when Mammon 
hidfcs behind smoking distilleries, brown stone fronts, piles 
of bank books, or government bonds, and imperiously de- 
mands that all the aggressive power of this wealth shall be 
employed to ruin the nation, body and soul, simply to 
swell its gains yet more ? Nay, there is precedent, power, 
and principle enough in law, if understood and used, to 
silence the destroyer. 

Here are the lines of the enemy. In all warfare much 
is gained where the exact position of the opposing forces 
is clearly understood. Let us enter the conflict enlisted 
for life. The history of the church is full of periods in 
which some reform, some special forward movement, has 
largely occupied her attention. To-day the providence of 
God, along with a general religious awakening, points to 
the curse of intemperance as demanding a united charge 
upon it by all the forces and resources at the command of 
his people. 
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THE EXCELLENT WOMAN. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Prov. xxxi. 10-31. Acts, ix. 36. 

Proverbs, xxxi. 29. 
" Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest thenuall? 

The lesson presents a highly poetical picture of the 
ideal of the Hebrew matron. The golden, text is a brief 
encomium of a noble woman of the early Christian church. 

Times and customs change, but the characteristics which 
give nobility and worth remain the same from age to age. 
The sphere of woman's activities may be enlarged, those 
activities may take new forms and directions, but the qual- 
ities which constituted the noblest woman three thousand 
years ago are the qualities which constitute the noblest 
woman to-day. The spirit which won for its possessor the 
richly merited tribute of her husband, worth more to her 
than the applause of the world without it, — " many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all," — 
will make a woman excellent in any age of the world and 
in any station in -life. 

While the sphere of woman's activity is wide, and is 
rapidly growing wider in society, the church, and the state, 
and while there is much discussion of its proper limita- 
tions on one hand, and of its allowable and legitimate ex- 
tent on the other, there can be no doubt that her most 
fitting and noble sphere is the home. In this all are 
agreed. The ideal woman is always conceived of as a 
wife and mother. Nature and the word of God unite in 
pointing her to the family. And, with rare exceptions, her" 
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greatest and best influence is exerted in and through her 
family. Dropping, therefore, all other questions and rela- 
tions, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to con- 
sider woman in the home. 

The virtuous woman of the lesson, whose price was 
above rubies, was not merely free from moral defects, but 
was a woman of strength — strong in character and in pur- 
pose; strong by the wisdom, grace, and fear of God. She 
was doubtless fair, gentle, affectionate, chaste, full of all 
feminine sensibility and grace ; and, to crown all, she was 
religious. It is such a woman whom we wish to follow 
into her home as the appropriate sphere of her labor and 
influence. Let us consider her, — 

I. As housekeeper. 

When a woman marries, she naturally expects to be 
mistress of a household. Few are they whose circum- 
stances free them from this duty ; none should ever refuse 
it. The virtuous woman of Proverbs was a housekeeper, 
and her great worth was exhibited in the wise management 
of her domestic affairs. And much of woman's excellence 
in every age will shine in the same sphere. Failure here 
will diminish, if not destroy, all good influence. 

In this sphere she will be industrious. Making due 
allowance for ancient and Oriental estimate of woman's 
worth and duty, the picture of the industry and activity 
of the Hebrew matron must substantially hold good for 
the wise mistress of a household in every age. The vast 
majority of the sons of men are born to toil, and their 
wives, if helps meet for them, must share their labors. 
The true wife will scorn to eat " the bread of idleness." 
The idea, which is gaining too much currency, that the 
wife is to be supported, carried as a weight, and that a 
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man should not marry until he can keep a wife in idleness, 
is wholly vicious and often ruinous. Such an idea no wise 
woman, young or old, will act upon or entertain. Strange 
as it may seem to many who read it, that picture of the 
Hebrew matron has been almost exactly reproduced in 
countless homes in New England in generations past, and 
is measurably reproduced in great numbers to-day. Won- 
derful is the difference between a little income and a little 
outgo. In the long run, it is the difference between last- 
ing poverty and competence. And many a man, through 
the thoughtful helpfulness of his companion, has been en- 
couraged in difficulties, has conquered in life's struggles, and 
has risen to position and honor, while many another, for the 
lack of such aid, has been discouraged, crushed, and ruined. 

She will likewise be thrifty in the management of her 
household. A wise adjustment of means to ends, a frugal 
handling of material earned and provided, the ability to 
make everything tell upon the support and comfort of the 
family ; these are things of prime importance in domestic 
economy. Nothing is a surer precursor of coming trouble 
than wastefulness in the house. A household, on every 
hand running to tatters, a kitchen like a sieve, are enough 
to exhaust any man's energies and fortune. This ac- 
counts for the ruin of many families. But a home always 
in order, a household prudently managed, has been the in- 
spiration and the hope of numberless men and the salva- 
tion of not a few. 

Again, she will be provident of the wants of her house- 
hold. Whether by the labor of her own hands, or other- 
wise, her family will be well and seasonably clothed. Her 
ancient prototype anticipated the cold of winter by abun- 
dance of suitable garments for her household. Her hus- 
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band was known in the gates by his comely attire. Few 
things are truer indices of the good sense and provident 
thoughtfulness of a wife and mother, than the garments 
of her husband and children. Fitted to the season, appro- 
priate to their station and means, neat, unostentatious, 
they are at once a credit to them, and an honor to herself. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a shabby, ill-condi- 
tioned, grotesque attire in a man indicates an unmarried 
life, or a slatternly wife. 

And to all other graces of the mistress, she adds benevo- 
lence. The calls are many, and she refuses not to listen. 
" She stretcheth out her hand to the poor ; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy." Blessed with home and com- 
fort, she thankfully shows her gratitude by providing for the 
homeless and destitute. Her sympathies envelop all suffer- 
ing ones. Accustomed to sacrifice herself, her benefactions 
go beyond her homej and bless the stricken of God. Like 
Dorcas, she is " full of good works and almsdeeds." " The 
blessing of him that is ready to perish ° is upon her. 
. These old-fashioned, homely, domestic virtues are in 
danger of being under-estimated and forgotten. And yet 
it will ever hold true in this every-day working world, that 
they are the soil in which lie the roots of domestic comfort 
and of outward prosperity. Fatal will it be for her own 
highest excellence and the happiness of her home, if the 
wife and mother undervalue and shrink from them. 

And not only do conjugal affection and maternal love, 
but religion also, call her to undertake them. This is the 
sphere in which the Lord places her. Here she is to 
honor and serve him. It is his work that she is doing. 
The round of daily care and labor ceases to be drudgery 
when done for him. And when cheerfully and honestly 

19 
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done for him, it will not fail of blessed reward. She will 
know that the Lord is pleased, and that her family are 
proud of their home and happy in it. It was in view of 
the energetic, prudent, and generous conduct of his wife 
as housekeeper that it is said, u The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her." 

2. As wife. 

However important are woman's functions as mistress 
of a household, there are others far more intimate and 
tender, without which the most transcendent economical 
qualities would leave home a Sahara. When a woman 
lays her hand in a man's to be his wife, in no unworthy 
sense she devotes herself to him and his welfare. Her 
interests, thoughts, aims, hopes, and fears are his. It is 
her desire and purpose to make the most possible out of 
their joint lives. For this she meditates, plans, labors, 
prays. And in every relation and association "she will 
do him good, and not evil, all the days of his life." 

By the nature of their relation she will be his companion. 
And no companion so valuable and safe can a man have as 
a discreet and godly wife. It is her province and care 
to make her home neat and attractive in appearance, 
genial, sweet, and healthy in atmosphere — the place to 
which her husband shall turn with glad and longing heart. 
It is her aim to be in person and manner so engaging, in 
spirits so fresh, in affection so genuine and true, in thought 
so elevated and pure, that he shall seek her companionship 
with never-failing zest and joy. And it is by such compan- 
ionship that a sweet and refined woman moulds and fashions 
her husband to a grace and worth to him attainable in no 
other way. Her delicate sensibility seizes upon, and un- 
consciouly elevates his aesthetic nature. He grows up 
towards her standard of good taste. The purity of her 
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thought abashes his vulgarity. The gentleness of her 
spirit woos the slumbering nobility of his nature to the 
forefront 'of life, and makes him great in the strength of 
manly tenderness. Hfer piety, more simple, trustful, and 
steadfast than* his, sweetly holds him to truth, to duty, and 
to God. Her grace of manner gently smooths away his v 
masculine roughness and angularity. A most mighty 
wielder of the moral pruning-knife is a judicious wife. 
One by one eccentricities and rudenesses from the outer 
life, excrescences and vicious growths from the inner life, 
are cut away, until the man, in character and conduct, is 
rounded and complete. If Johnson's wife had lived, the 
world would have been spared the disgusting sight of his 
voracious eating and drinking. If Goldsmith had been 
married, he would never have worn that memorable and 
ridiculous coat. Steady as the pull of attraction does 
companionship with a refined and gentle wife lift a man to 
a higher and better plane of thought, feeling, and conduct. 

And she is no more his companion than counsellor. In 
her own sphere of activity she is unrivalled ; and in the 
external matters of life and business she is doubtless the 
equal of any her husband can find. Her perceptions are 
quicker than man's ; her instincts truer than his reason- 
ings ; her intuitions safer than his inductions. Her inter- 
ests make her careful and honest. Hence her words will 
be cautious and discreet. Like the good wife of Proverbs, 
" She openeth her mouth with wisdom." 

Happy is the man who has in his wife a confidant and a 
counsellor ! " Imparting halveth the ills of life." What 
strength comes to the husband's heart, burdened by cares 
and anxieties, from the judicious counsels of a sympathiz- 
ing yet courageous wife ! How surely he goes forth to the 
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battle of life, encouraged by the fact that in thought, in 
purpose, in hope they are one ! 

And she is equally his comforter. 

The world is rough and hard. Men writhe under its 
abrasions. They must have a refuge to which they can 
flee for comfort and surcease of care. Home is such a 
refuge, and the wife is the gentle genius who dispenses the 
nepenthe of forgetfulness, and lures the spirit to rest and 
peace. Here woman reigns supreme, and wearied man 
joyfully submits to her sway. Her love and gentleness 
surround, uplift, and make him great. The walls of home 
are the breakwater shutting out the storms of the world. 
Without it man would be overwhelmed and lost. But, 
fleeing to its protection, strengthened and comforted by 
the ministrations of woman's love, he goes forth, day by 
day, with new courage and hope, and safely rides the 
world's rough sea. 

3. As mother. 

But the holiest of all .woman's functions is maternity; 
and as a mother, her mightiest influence is exerted. God 
has put highest honor and weightiest responsibility on 
woman in making her such. When the infant Moses was 
found, the daughter of Pharaoh said to his mother, " Take 
this child away, and nurse it for me." So, when God puts 
an infant in a mother's arms, he says to her, " Take this 
child, and nurse it for me." Every mother should regard 
herself as a trainer of immortal souls for God In this 
work ceaseless thought, activity, and prayer are expended. 
In it highest and noblest faculties — all and to their utmost 
extent — are enlisted and taxed. Love, gentleness, tire- 
less patience, self-sacrifice, toil, are demanded and cheer- 
fully given. And religion enters the nursery as hapdmaid 
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and helper. The mother gives her child to God, and over 
its infant days hovers the incense of her prayers. The 
opening mind is filled with thoughts, of purity and gentle- 
ness, thoughts of God and of right. Early is he taught to 
trust and to pray. Parental restraint leads to divine re- 
straint From obedience to parents the transition to obedi- 
ence to God is easy. So in all those early years her hand 
is on the secret springs of character. The clay is plastic, 
and she fashions it ; the twig is tender, and she bends it. 

Said the mother of Washington, " A good boy generally 
makes a good man. George was always a good boy." So 
she aims to make her children good boys and girls, that 
they may become good men and women. And these 
impressions are deep and lasting. The mother of John 
Newton often retired with him to her closet, put her hands 
on his head, and implored God's blessing on her son. He 
nfever could forget it. In after years of revelry and de- 
bauchery, he ever felt her hands upon his head. 

A few years ago a company of Indians were captured 
on the western frontier. Among them were a number of 
stolen children. They h^d been with the savages for 
years. Word was sent throughout the region, inviting 
all who had lost children to come and see if among the 
little captives they could recognize their own. A long way 
off was a woman who had been robbed of her darlings — 
a boy and a girl. With mingled hope and fear she came ; 
with thrqbbing heart she approached the group. They 
were strange to her. She came nearer, and, with eyes 
filled with mother-love and earnestness, peered into their 
faces, one after another ; but there was nothing in any that 
she could claim. Nor was there anything in her to light 
up their cold faces. With the dull pain of despair at her 
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heart, she was turning away, when she paused, choked 
back the tears, and, in soft, clear notes, began a simple 
song she used to sing to her little ones of Jesus and 
heaven. . Not a line was completed before a boy and a 
girl sprang from the group, exclaiming, " Mamma ! mam- 
ma ! " and she folded her lost ones to her bosom. So lives 
a mother's early influence in the hearts of her children. 

And the wise mother's influence ceases not with the 
days of childhood. If she have secured their love and 
confidence in early years, she can keep and strengthen it 
forever. How beautiful the mother among her sons and 
daughters — their trusted companion, confidant, counsellor, 
and friend ! Who can touch the secret springs of manliness 
in her sons, who guide and adorn her daughters, who sym- 
pathize in their joys and sorrows, who restrain and chasten, 
so well as she ? Love in the heart, and " the law of kind- 
ness " on her lips, she leads them on to strong and upright 
manhood, to graceful, and cultured womanhood. Happy 
the home where sons and daughters cluster around their 
mother, and where other mothers' sons and daughters love 
to gather, and are welcomed with sympathizing tender- 
ness ! Nursery of good men and beautiful women, it is 
the happiest and safest place this side of heaven ! And it 
is the mother who makes it so. 

And the mother's influence is greater than any beside. 
She lays the foundation, and shapes the superstructure. 
An aged father of a large family, in answer to the question, 
" Are any of your children Christians ? " replied, while his 
trembling hands leaned heavily on hisstaff, and the tears 
coursed down his furrowed cheeks, " No, no ; they all take 
after their mother." She was an unbeliever. But not less 
determinate is her influence for good than for evil. A 
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mother's teaching, prayers, and tears are a perpetually 
resisting medium to her wayward children. Rarely does 
it fail to arrest and to save. Thirteen years Monica wept 
and prayed for her son ; and Augustine, saved thereby to 
the church, became teacher of the ages. 

" Take this child away, and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages." The mother's wages — what are 
they ? The mother of Moses had for wages Israel deliv- 
ered from bondage ; Hannah had Samuel's noble and 
upright career ; Monica had Augustine's mighty service ; 
Wesley's mother had Methodism and its fruits ; Washing- 
ton's had America liberated. So every pious mother has 
for wages the love, and service, and filial gratitude of her 
sons and daughters ; their purity and virtue, their strength 
and nobility, their position and honor in the world, their 
work for man's good and God's glory — nay, more: their 
companionship through eternal ages. Through them she 
reaches and blesses the church and the world ; in them 
she lives forever. Out from her home, as from a holy 
fountain, issue influences which will belt the world, and 
throb in the seats of heaven. On earth u her children arise 
up, and call her blessed." So shall they do in the heavenly 
mansions. 

O, ye mothers, great are your responsibilities, greater 
are your hopes, greater still your rewards ! 
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A GODLY LIFE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Ec. xii. 1-14. I Tim. iv. 8. 

ECCLESIASTES, XII. 1 3, 1 4. 

" Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear God and 
keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. For 
God shall bring every work into judgment^ with every secret 
thing, whether it be good y or whether it be evil." 

These words form the conclusion of the Book of Eccle- 
siastes. They remind us of a celebrated death-bed scene. 
Sir Walter Scott, as he lay dying, said to his son-in-law, 
" Lockhart, I have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, 
be a good man, be virtuous, be religious, be a good man. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort when you come to 
lie here." 

They were almost his last words. How impressive and 
interesting, as a sober estimate of what is best in human 
life ! He had drank deep of wisdom, honor, and riches ; 
and to that beloved son-in-law, when his lips, stiffening in 
death, could with difficulty articulate the words, he left this 
as his last, best counsel, " Be good." • 

In them the sincere conviction of his soul, born of the 
widest experience, was briefly expressed. Similar is the 
impression made on the mind by the concluding verses of 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. Taking it for granted that this 
sacred book was composed by King Solomon, its conclu- 
sion summarizes the highest human wisdom. He was 
familiar with human greatness and splendor in their loft- 
iest degrees, he had stood on the very pinnacle of worldly 
grandeur, and his wisdom and range of thought were " as 
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the sand that is on the seashore." " Because he was wise, 
he taught the people knowledge ; yea, he gave good heed, 
and sought out, and set in order, many proverbs." These 
he embalmed in " acceptable words," linking wise thoughts 
to felicitous phrases, so that they became " like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver," and fixed themselves in the 
memory " as goads and as nails fastened by the masters of 
assemblies." So great, so accomplished, and of such wide 
experience, representing in himself one who had known 
much and enjoyed much, and composed a complete philos- 
ophy of life for the instruction of mankind, he says, at the 
last, " Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Fear God and keep his commandments ; for this is the 
whole duty of man." In th^s simple resumS, everything 
which he had seen, known, and thought found brief expres- 
sion. Human wisdom could rise no higher. Equivalent 
in meaning to the great Scotchman's dying words, it says 
to every reader of the sacred book, " Be good and religious, 
if you would be wise and happy. For goodness is wisdom, 
and wickedness but miserable folly." 

There are two main reasons on which the injunction, 
which comprehends so much, is based, namely, (1) the 
speedy decay of life, and (2) the certainty of a future 
judgment. 

Earlier in the chapter where the text stands, the manner 
of life's quick decay is most impressively and beautifully 
set forth in language familiar to all. It is nearly three 
thousand years since that description of human sorrow and 
decline was written ; but where is there anything, in the 
whole range of literature, which more truthfully portrays 
the joyless waste, wrought by loss and bereavement, or the 
loneliness and decrepitude of old age, and the night of 
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death in which it ends ? How touching the reference in 
the first verse, to " the evil days and the years," when the 
now happy youth shall say, " I have no pleasure in them." 
Such days have come to the afflicted mother, who incon- 
solably mourns her children dead, and will " not be com- 
forted, because they are not." Such days the desolate ' 
widow knows, who feels, like St. Elizabeth, when the news 
of the death of her husband was brought to her, and she 
exclaimed with a wild, heart-rending cry, " Dead ! dead, is 
he ? Then is the world, and all the glory of the world, 
dead to me ! " 

" How strange it seems, with so much gone 
Of life and love, to still live on ! " 

How hard is it to find satisfaction in aught that remains ! 
The earth is, indeed, as fair as ever, its flowers as beauti- 
ful, and its sunshine as bright ; morning and evening 
repeat their splendors, and the music of nature remains 
unchanged ; but the heart, that once delighted in them, is 
broken, and finds " no pleasure in them." The memory 
may be said to see more than the eye, and the things that 
once gave pleasure are turned to sad mementos of loss, 
reminding of " the days that are no more." 

" Deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret — 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more ! " 

Equally impressive is the description given in the chap- 
ter of the failing strength and various. ills which afflict old 
age, and prepare the way to final dissolution : " or ever the 
silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel be broken 
at the cistern." Those ills may be softened by acquired 
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grace, and their sadness covered, as graceful ivy hides a 
rock, but the covering does not remove the hard reality." 

Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent, moon, 

The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon. 

It is not strength, but weakness ; not desire, 

But its surcease ; not the fierce heat of fire, 

The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, 

In which some living sparks we still discern, 

Enough to warm, but not enough to burn. 

Longfellow, Morituri Salutamus. 

This decline of strength and joy is the certain fate of 
all. Trouble and decay are no respecters of persons. 
They stand not in awe of rank or wisdom, or riches or 
reputation, so as to keep aloof from their possessors. All 
classes and conditions are compelled to submit to their 
dominion, and are dragged unwilling captives in their tri- 
umphal train. They accept no ransom ; they • grant no 
release. It is always difficult to picture to ourselves, so as 
to feel them, opposite and strongly-contrasting conditions 
of life. In joy and health we can scarcely credit that we 
shall ever know sorrow or pain ; in youth it is hard to 
forecast the dreariness of old age. When the blood is 
warm, and hope buoyant ; when every sense and faculty is 
full of healthy vigor, and we are eager to try our powers ; 
when song is ever on the lips, and all things have a relish, 
it seems like an improbable tale, to speak of melancholy 
days, and years of senile weakness, when one shall say, " I 
have no pleasure in them." And yet we know that the 
time is coming, if we live long enough, when the sad real- 
ity will be tasted by us. Then, according to the wise old 
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king, the lights of heaven will seem obscured, and the 
stout limbs grow palsied and bent; and the eyes that 
" look out of the windows " of sight will " be darkened," 
and "the doors of the lips be shut" in moody silence; 
and sleep so light and disturbed that we "shall rise up at 
the voice of the bird ; " and the songs, those " daughters 
of music," that gladdened early days, shall be hushed, be- 
cause the heart is too sad for singing, and the voice so 
broken as to make it no longer a joy ; when also we shall be 
averse to enterprise, from decay of hope, and the " almond 
tree," emblem of the hoary head, " shall flourish, and the 
grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall fail." 

Knowing that such is likely to be our experience, we 
surely should make preparation for it, as in summer we 
prepare for winter. What, it may therefore be asked, will 
mitigate the hardship and sorrows of those " evil days " ? 
Who are they, that, notwithstanding their confessed and 
manifold ills, find happiness and peace in them ? They 
are such as heed the exhortation to " remember their Cre- 
ator in the days of their youth." 

The most melancholy thing in life, that which makes 
even length of days a sorrowful boon, is the fact that its 
happiness is so transient. Its so-called prizes lose much 
of their attraction as soon as won. The first rapture 
quickly dies. " Vainly the -eye studies to renew the ideal 
vision," and perpetuate the original charm, — 



and, — 



" For beauty's acme hath a term as brief 
As the wave's poise before it breaks ; " 

" Even the bright extremes of joy 
Bring on conclusions of disgust." 



This is the reason of that oft-repeated refrain, " Vanity 



I 
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of vanities, all is vanity," which characterizes the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, and gives it its pervading tone of sad- 
ness. The wise king had experienced much in his own 
person, and observed, with thoughtful eye, many phases of 
human life. The satisfactions to be derived from riches, 
power, honor, wisdom, love, and the indulgence of every 
form of desire, are dwelt upon and described by him. But 
after each thing noticed comes, like a cry of disappoint- 
ment, the sentence, " This, also, is vanity and vexation of 
spirit." There is a legend, that in the staff on which the 
king leaned, there was a hidden worm, secretly gnawing it 
asunder. That fabled staff was a true emblem of those 
earthly things on which his heart successively rested 
. for happiness. There was some defect in each, which 
made it incapable of fulfilling his expectations. So is it, 
according to their range of experience, with all men who 
trust for happiness in the prizes and satisfactions of the 
world. Under the tests of time and trial these prove 
unsatisfactory. • Human experience is like the lamp of the 
sage in the Oriental stoty, which turned every object to 
stone its rays fell upon. Wealth, fame, pleasure, — all 
those objects which men eagerly desire, and for which 
they toil so hard, — become, when attained and made 
familiar by use, as barren and juiceless as the rocks, and 
like the sharp-edged flint, often wound the hands that grasp 
them. 

From this common lot of disgust with life, and of bright 
illusions broken, a religious spirit can alone preserve us. 
The fruits and graces of Christianity have an element of 
immortality in them. 

" They mingle with our life's ethereal part, 
Sweetening and gathering sweetness evennolreJ"^ ,» 



* * * * 

* * * 
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Like precious gems that shine in the dark, they brighten 
the gloom of "evil days." It is an unfailing source of 
comfort, in the decline of strength, and under the burden 
of accumulating sorrows, to lean on God, and to remember 
deeds done by his grace, that are still bearing good fruit, 
and will continue to yield it, when we are gone. The gen- 
tleness and patience, which Christian piety has developed 
in earlier years, become pillars of support when "our 
earthly house of this tabernacle" begins to dissolve. 
They preserve the heart from querulousness and discon- 
tent, and throw over the conditions of weakness and 
enforced retirement a soft and beauteous light. We all 
have seen examples of old age that were lovely, where the 
hoary head was a crowjn of glory, and the arm-chair of its 
repose a throne of power. We have known sick chambers, 
too, where the atmosphere was like that of a holy shrine. 
These sufferers from disease and decrepitude were feeble, 
but no complaining arose from their lips ; they were set 
aside from life's activities, but there was no jealousy cloud- 
ing the serenity of their faces. Their springs of happi- 
ness were too deep to be affected by drought. They were 
connected with fountains of the skies, and could not fail. 
For our solace, therefore, in age, and our happiness amid 
life's growing ills, we do well to heed the injunction to 
" Fear God and keep his commandments." 

Another reason for heeding the injunction is found in 
the fact of a future judgment. " For God shall bring ev- 
ery work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil." 

This is one of the passages in the Old Testament, in 
which the doctrine of future rewards and punishments is 
clearly and positively stated. Because of the comparative 
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reserve of the older Scriptures upon the subject, some 
have held that the doctrine is not to be found there, and 
that it was no part of the working force of the Jewish 
church. But, as remarked by a well-known biblical 
scholar, "To suppose. that the Old Testament saints did 
not walk by the faith of a future state, is ^o suppose them 
below many of the thoughtful heathen of antiquity. With 
Plato, Cicero, Socrates, and others, that belief was a motive 
and a power — how much more with those, whose advan- 
tage was, as Paul states it, " that to them were committed 
the oracles of God." 

It is a mistake to say, because of the reserve of the Old 
Testament Scriptures concerning a future life and the 
judgment, that they are silent about them. The doctrine 
of a future state may be said to underlie them throughout 
their whole extent, and in more than one place it distinctly 
crops out. For examples of it, see the seventeenth and 
the seventy-third psalms, and Daniel, xii. 2. Consider, 
also, the bearing of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews upon 
'the question. The writer of that epistle, steeped as he was 
in the spirit of the Old Testament, and skilled to interpret 
its meaning, declares, in the survey which he makes in that 
chapter, that all the Old Testament saints, from Abel to 
David and Samuel, were influenced by a regard for a future 
life. Abraham "looked for a city," "whose builder and 
maker is God." Moses chose " rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season ; " " for he had respect unto the recompense 
of the reward." "Others were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance, that they might obtain a better resurrection." 
" These all died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and embraced them, and 
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confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims in the 
earth." 

More emphatic still is the testimony of the text. In it 
the fulness of the New Testament concerning the doctrine 
of the future is briefly foreshadowed. We do not argue 
here for the reasonableness of the doctrine. We find it, 
as if written by a sunbeam, in the Bible, which we receive 
as the word of God. In our own souls, also, its truth is 
repeated and affirmed. "As the barometer foretells the 
storm, so something in us " — conscience, when we do 
wrong, and our guilty fears — gives intimation sure of a 
future judgment. This is evidence enough. We find in it, 
and should not be ashamed to own it, a potent motive to 
the fear of God, and a life of piety. Assured we may be 
that a doctrine so supported, which Christ himself taught 
and emphasized, is worthy of practical influence with us. 
While won by the love of Christ, and owing it, perhaps, 
the greatest motive, we should remember God's righteous 
anger for sin, and stimulate ourselves sometimes to " the 
obedience and faith of the gospel " by saying to ourselves/ 
" It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God," and, " How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ? " Because of inevitable death ; " because man 
goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets ; when the silver cord is loosed, and the golden bowl 
is broken ; " because " the dust shall then return to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it ; " and because " God shall bring every work into 
judgment," we are to fear God, and keep his command- 
ments. 

But the question here arises, " How shall we obey the 
injunction " ? We find ourselves " in bondage to sin," and, 
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with the apostle, we are obliged, every one, to say, f When 
I would do good, evil is present with me;" and, though 
" I delight in the law of God after the inward man, I see 
another law in my members, bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin." "Wretched man that I am! Who shall 
deliver me from this body of death ? " 

As we are obliged to make the confession of sin made 
by the apostle, so we may take up his grateful exclamation 
of deliverance : " Thank God, we are saved through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." " What the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in 
the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin," hath achieved for 
us. To as many as receive him, to them gives he power to 
become the sons of God. In view of this salvation, we 
may, and we do, face the shadows of decline, and the night 
of death, without dismay. Nay, more than that, the Chris- 
tian, at their approach, may feel a sweet peace like that 
which fills the soul at evening. 

One day, during a recent summer vacation spent on a 
lake in the northern part of Maine, the writer took a canoe 
at the approach of nightfall, and glided out alone on the 
still surface of the lake. Suffused by the gorgeous hues 
of the sunset, the lake spread out, like a sheet of trans- 
parent gold, or as " the sea of glass, clear as crystal," and, 
in combination with the scenery around, made 

" A picture, rich and rare, 
Hanging in the shadowy air." 

There, withdrawn from the world into a silent solitude, the 
whole atmosphere Was like that of a temple, and the scene 
affected the spirit like a psalm. Such a place for prayer 
and religious meditation was never found before! In* the 

20 
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east the shades of night were fast gathering, investing the 
forests and mountains of that side of the lake with a deep- 
ening gloom ; but in the west, the gorgeous coloring of 
the fine sunset grew more and more delicate, until it 
seemed as if a'piece of heaven were unfolded there. Just 
then the moon, at the full, appeared coming up the eastern 
sky. It was as if the east and the west were the opposite 
scales of a great balance, one holding night, the other day ; 
and there, all in sight, the scale of night slowly rose in the 
eastern heavens, while the scale of day declined in the 

west, — 

" And, as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day." 

Like that peaceful, beauteous evening hour may be the 
season of life's decline, when irradiated, with the hopes 
and memories of a Christian faith. Next to heaven in 
time, it may be nearest to it in impression and in happiness. 
Though the things of this world vanish away like moun- 
tains beneath the veil of night ; though its earthly ambi- 
tions, pursuits, and enjoyments are as the fading sunlight, 
there remains something that endures and gives comfort, 
and which, like the rich tints of evening, affords promise 
of a bright to-morrow. 

" Our knowledge of that life is small ; 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
But it's enough that Christ knows all, 
And we shall be with him." 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 



STEPHEN THE MARTYR. 

LESSONS. GOLDEN TEXTS. 
Acts, vii. 1-19. Rom. ix. 5. 

Acts, vii. 35-50. Heb. x. 9. 

Acts, vii. 51-60. Phil, ii 20. 

Philippians, I. 20. 

" Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life or by 

death." 

These words of St. Paul had already been verified by 
" labors more abundant " and sufferings heroically endured. 
Christ had been magnified in his body " by life," and the 
months were numbered when he was " to magnify " him 
" by death " also. Rome was soon to shed the blood of 
the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

But Jerusalem was in advance of Rome. The holy city 
had realized, by bloody tragedy, what the imperial city held 
yet in suspense. Stephen, for a generation past, had mag- 
nified Christ in his body, both by life and by death. These 
glowing words of determined consecration, uttered by the 
Christian veteran who had begun on the wrong side of a 
red field, are significantly chosen as the motto and epi- 
taph of his martyred forerunner and great kindred spirit, 
Stephen. 

Stephen's appearance in history is brief and brilliant ; 
meteoric in its brevity, but strong, constant, and sun-like 
in its brilliance. The facts recorded of him are few; so 
scant, indeed, is the narrative of incidents that they can 
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be reckoned on the fingers of a single hand. But each 
incident is so full of meaning, and all are so happily com- 
posed of elements of knowledge and wisdom, of faith and 
power, of sublime devotion and Christ-like heroism, that 
Stephen's character and Stephen's self have ever stood 
vividly before the church. Nothing is known of his age, 
parentage, or birthplace. He came from some province 
where the Greek language was spoken, and was therefore 
a child of "The Dispersion." But whether, from cold 
Taurian ranges, hot Libyan sands, or the high-ridged and 
well-watered classic land itself, Stephen travelled by horse, 
by camel, or by ship, coming to Jerusalem, we cannot tell. 
He is there, with an established reputation and a well- 
earned prominence, around which the office of deacon cast 
a becoming garment. The sacred writer is usually- con- 
tented with simple position when describing character. 
He has no compliments to pay, and a position commonly 
metes justice to most With Stephen, he makes free use 
of superlatives. Stephen is chosen first, because " a man 
full of faith and of the Holy Ghost." " Great wonders 
and miracles" are done among the people by Stephen, 
because " full of faith and power." He also stirs up his 
enemies to deadly hatred and conspiracy, because " they 
were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which 
he spake." He whom they cannot overthrow with argu- 
ment must be subverted with perjury. 

Stephen must have pressed them hard, and have won 
his full share of that " greatly multiplied number " of the 
disciples in Jerusalem, and of " that great company of the 
priests " who were obedient to the faith, before they could 
be willing to resort to the stale satanic trick of employing 
false witnesses. Their specious charge consists of that 
" half-truth, which is ever the blackest of lies." It cannot 
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be honestly denied, nor will an explanation be received by 
which denial is possible. The nationality and religion of 
the people are skilfully stirred into a white heat, so that 
they are eager to serve as a voluntary sheriffs posse . to 
aid the elders and scribes in the irregular arrest. " They 
came upon Stephen, and caught him, and brought him to 
the council." The false witnesses then renewed the charge, 
so successful in raising the tumult that was doubtless still 
surging outside of the chamber in which the Sanhedrim 
held its session. The popular charge, so busily spread on 
the street by the elders and scribes, and the formal charge 
carefully stated before the council, are the same ; but with 
this verbal difference — when the people were the judges, 
and their impetuous consent was sought, the charge was 
put in concrete form : " Stephen has spoken blasphemously 
against Moses and against God" In this vivid personal 
setting, the blasphemy received an added criminality. 
Before the council, however, the charge is one of per- 
sistent blasphemy against " this holy place and the law." 
The people would rally in defence of persons ; the judges 
in defence of institutions. As the ground for their charge 
of blasphemy, the witnesses assert, " We have heard him 
say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the customs (or rites) which Moses de- 
livered us." 

The direct statement of the charge was true. Stephen 
had asserted repeatedly that the old dispensation was com- 
pleted by the new, and had served as the scaffolding to a 
beautiful and perfect spiritual temple, founded on Christ 
Jesus as the chief corner-stone. As the scaffolding had 
fulfilled its noble destiny, it could now be laid aside. But 
they rejected Stephen's idea of fulfilment, and charged 
their idea of destruction upon him. Let us bear in mind 
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that, with their education, it was supposed religion itself 
collapsed when the forms in which it was moulded were 
withdrawn. If the temple were not the centre of religious 
aspiration and pilgrimage, then the worship of God was 
about to die out of the earth. If the holy city were not 
dearest to every heart, while men with patriotic pride told 
the towers thereof, marked well her bulwarks, and con- 
sidered her palaces, then their great Jehovah was about 
to be deserted. Their inference was false to the teach- 
ings of divine Providence, and fatal to religious growth. 
The long ages had been slowly maturing the immaculate 
and perfect flower which was rejected in the blossoming. 
They were making the same hard mistake with Stephen 
that they had made with Stephen's Lord. The false ac- 
cusation rang out his knell with the same inexorable 
metallic tone that, before the same court, had proclaimed 
the Son of Man as "worthy of death." A ministry of 
angels had waited upon our Lord to strengthen him for 
the excess of trial about to be endured. Not less than 
angels, perhaps our Lord himself, attended Stephen, for 
he seemed to appreciate the dignity and glory of standing 
as Christ's advocate. The great thoughts and tender com- 
munion uttered themselves while he was yet silent. " All 
that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, saw his 
face as it had been the face of an angel." His spirit was. 
full. God's plan and providence, from the father of the 
faithful to the resurrection glory of the Lord, was laid out 
before him — a broad, bright path from earth to heaven. 
To him was given the privilege of vindicating the New 
Testament of Christ's blood by the Old Testament in 
which they trusted. 

When the opportuflity is given him by the high priest 
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to reply to his accusers, he speaks with the breadth and 
readiness of one who is full of matter. 

We shall not attempt to rehearse in detail the so-called 
"Defence" of Stephen. This title given to his speech 
before the high court of the Jews is by far too narrow, as 
it passes from defence into attack. There is a double 

« 

movement through the whole, — one traces the providence 
of God, the other notes man's resistance of that providence 
at many critical points ; both at the close are combined 
and concentrated into a blinding and overwhelming ac- 
cusation of the guiltiness of the judges themselves. The 
prisoner at the bar did not mention himself once. The 
question of what should be thought of Kim, or done with 
him, was forgotten in the presence of truth. No defence 
of Stephen was made, but a defence of truth. He was as 
dumb as his Master regarding himself. He was eloquent 
as an angel concerning his Lord. In his respect paid to 
" this holy place " and " the law," he incidentally only 
cleared himself from the charge of irreverence. By a 
selection of important points in the history of Israel, he 
showed that the outward form was not long preserved. 
God wrought great external changes. He went to the 
beginning, and by a few touches, depicted the restless 
life of Abraham, to whom no inheritance was giyen, but 
only the promise of one. Jacob and his jealous sons, with 
Joseph's pathetic slavery and triumphant rule, and the 
solemn burial in Sychem, were next recalled. Change 
upon change ; surely there were changes enough within 
the family economy to show that the inner life was pre- 
cious, and not the enclosing husk. Jehovah could be 
worshipped and obeyed in northern Mesopotamia and 
southern Egypt, and all the space* between. Egyptian 
bondage and cruelty, with their abhorrent infanticide, 
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were next; mentioned to be relieved by the birth of the 
" exceeding fair babe " who could be " nourished up in his 
father's house," while others were lying stark and still upon 
the field. When the Hebrew babe, adopted by the king s 
daughter, has grown into the mature man of forty, who is 
mighty in words and deeds, and learned in Egyptian lore, 
Stephen recalls how Moses offered k^nifiH* as Jehovah s 
champion and leader of the afflicted people. In their 
blindness they rejected their helper. Then for Moses fol- 
low the years amid the solitudes of the desert and the sub- 
limities of mountains ; and for Israel, a heavy burden 
growing heavier, and a bent back becoming well-nigh 
broken. They were ready to heed Moses on his reappear- 
ance, when miracles and plagues, flight and pursuit, de- 
struction and deliverance, effected astounding changes, and 
Israel triumphantly rejoiced in Miriam's song of victory. 
Far-flashing Sinai again uttered its voice, and the wilder- 
ness was beaten by the footsteps of a marching nation. 

* 

This great 'leader, whose eye was undimmed, and whose 
natural' force was unabated, "this is that Moses which said 
unto the children of Israel, 'A Prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your brethren like unto 
me ; him shall ye hear/" Stephen infers that this prophet 
is Christ, thus clearing himself of despising Moses, and 
implicating his judges, since they had rejected the Mosaic 
prophecy. 

Stephen continued his argument of the national unwor- 
thiness, by a brief reference to Jsrael's easy adoption of 
idolatry under Aaron, and rejection of Moses and the God 
whom he taught after all the signs and wonders they had 
witnessed. His audience was familiar with history. The 
speaker could glance from cause to effect, with assurance 
that their knowledge would keep pace with the rapidity of 
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his thought. Israel's idolatry before Sinai was the cause 
of Israel's captivity in Babylon. 

Suggested, perhaps, by his reference to the "tabernacle 
of Moloch," Stephen considers next what is the nature of 
a place of worship. The tabernacle was constructed with 
care by Moses, according to # the fashion that he had seen. 
During many eventful centuries this had been the local 
centre of their worship. But the wealth and grandeur of 
the kingdom, and the piety of David, were no longer con- 
tented with so lowly a place of worship for Jehovah. By 
divine approval and glorious manifestation the temple was 
built and dedicated. Behold, ye sticklers for form, ye 
worshippers of the letter, the old time-worn tabernacle is 
replaced by the stately temple ! God has grown in human 
thought from tabernacle to temple ! Is the temple large 
enough for him ? Would ye confine him there ? * " The 
Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; as 
saith the prophet (whom ye profess to believe), Heaven is 
my throne, and earth is my footstool ; what house will ye 
build me ? saith the Lord ; and what is the place of my 
rest ? Hath not my hand made all these things ? " 

Stephen has changed places now with the Sanhedrim. 
He is the judge, and they are the culprits. In one intense 
sentence, gathering up the meaning and fulfilment of all 
prophecy, and the spirit and crime of all persecution, he 
hurls the doubly-charged bolt : " Ye stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost. As your fathers did, so do ye." They persecuted 
the prophets, foretelling of the Just One, "of whom ye 
have now been the betrayers and murderers." Ye received 
the law. by the disposition of angels, — so high, so pure is 
its source and its messengers, — " and have not kept it." 

This denunciation must not be taken as a passionate 
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outburst, interrupting the historical argument, and leaving 
it forever incomplete. A man "full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost " would not yield to so undignified and puerile 
an exhibition, defeating his own purposes in the most crit- 
ical hour. Especially if he were under the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost, as we believe him to have been, would he 
be kept from such weakness. 

The transitory nature of tabernacle and temple had been 
shown by reference to undisputed historical facts. Quota- 
tions had been made from their great teachers. A multi- 
plication of these could not strengthen the impression 
after the conclusion had been clearly reached. This com- 
pleted the first point, that the worship of God was spirit- 
ual, independent of place and form. His second point, of 
the unfaithfulness of the Jews, and their hardness of heart 
in misapprehending and resisting the will of God, was 
shown to have included no less a period than from the 
early date of- Jacob's home in Canaan to Israel's exile by 
the rivers of Babylon. The review of more than ten cen- 
turies of rebellious history afforded a foundation firm 
enough for him to stand upon and spring thence to the 
present. His argument had been constructed from what 
the Jews deemed the most sacred portion of their history 
and the most authoritative of their Scriptures. As he 
reasoned, his judges had not been able to resist the wisdom 
and skill with which he spake, so that when the lightnings, 
which they had anxiously watched gathering,, were fear- 
lessly discharged upon them, the effect was correspond- 
ingly terrible. No quick-tempered and unsustained invec- 
tive had been thrown at them. Their fellow-man and con- 
temporary, Stephen, was not holding them in condemna- 
tion ; but the long line of prophets, their mighty lawgiver, 
Moses, and the great patriarchs, yea, even the Lord of the 
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covenant, were represented as frowning upon them, and 
accusing them of treason and murder. " When they heard 
these things they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed 
on him with their teeth." But Stephen was not looking 
at them, nor even thinking of them. Being full of the 
Holy Ghost, the things of Christ had been taken and 
shown unto him, and by them he had vindicated the grace 
of his Lord. Now he is to be blessed by the supernatural 
and ecstatic vision. God's glory is uncovered, and Jesus is 
disclosed standing at the right hand of God. He tells 
, what he sees. The Son of man, rejected by earth, is en- 
throned in heaven. The Son of man, crucified by them, 
is crowned by Jehovah. They can bear no more. The 
measure of insult and blasphemy is full. They drown his 
voice with shouts ; they stop their ears ; with one accord 
they seize him, drag him out of the city, and stone him. 
The witnesses laid their clothes at a young man's feet, 
whose name was Saul. " And they stoned Stephen, call- 
ing upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
And he kneeled down, and cried, with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had said 
this, he fell asleep." "Them which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him. For the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God. And the dead in Christ shall 
rise." 

The close, resemblance of Stephen's death to our Lord's 
has been often noticed. The Saviour prays for himself, 
"Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit." This 
confident assurance is more than prayer. Stephen calls 
upon the Lord Jesus to receive his spirit. The Son com- 
mits his soul to his Father: the saint yields his to his 
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Saviour. The prayers for their foes breathe the same 
desire of forgiveness. Our Saviour's "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do," finds quick and 
tender echo in Stephen's " Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge." • Here is a beautiful and close following of the 
Master by the disciple in dying. If we knew more about 
Stephen, I think that we should find the living resemblan- 
ces as striking. In his complete abandonment of self, and 
hearty devotion to his Lord ; in his quick understanding, and 
reception of a world-wide salvation and a spiritual worship ; 
in his getting at the spirit of prophecy and ceremonial, 
behind letter and form ; in the irresistible matter and 
manner of his speaking ; in the lack of prejudice and big- 
otry, he appears to have understood better the scope of % 
the gospel, and to have received more of the spirit of 

• 

Christ, than had any of his contemporaries up to that time. 
Stephen was a full-souled man. His hand was strong, and 
his heart was tender. When widows and children, help- 
less and innocent ones, are in trouble, Stephen is the first 
whom every one chooses as fittest to soothe and help 
them. When disputation is the fiercest and opposition is 
the strongest, who but Stephen is foremost in confronting 
and repelling the assault ? When hatred and rage, malice 
and perjury, combine to kill, whom do they murder but 
Stephen ? " If they have persecuted me," said the Lord, 
" they will also persecute you." Perhaps Stephen was first 
slain because most like his Lord. At any rate he resem- 
bled him closely in dying, and is made sharer with him of 
immortal glory. 
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SIMON THE SORCERER. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, viii. 9-25. Acts, viii. 21. 

Acts, viii. 9-25. 

fBuf there was a certain man called Simon, which beforetime, in the 

same city, used sorcery" &*c. 

Stephen had been stoned. His faithful testimony had 
been fearlessly rendered. His sincerity was genuine be- 
yond suspicion, for it was sealed with his blood. If the 
enemies of Christ did not spare the Leader, we can scarcely 
expect mercy for his persistent followers. The first blow 
fell, and took away their Christ. Every man fled to his 
own, and left him alone. The disciples timidly reassembled, 
and were strengthened and comforted by the promised gift 
of the Holy Spirit, when the second blow smote down " a 
man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost" The hostile 
authorities were aroused, and determined to annihilate the 
troublesome sect. Again the disciples were compelled to 
flee from Jerusalem, taking refuge in various parts of Judea 
and Samaria. A virtue was made of their necessity. If 
they could not Swell in peace at Jerusalem, enjoying Chris- 
tian communion, they would do what they could towards 
creating such a society wherever they went. Among those 
thus driven, and thus minded, was Philip, who fled to the 
north among the Samaritans. He, with five other men 
" of honest report," had been appointed to the office of 
deacon when Stephen was chosen. Possibly their official 
duties brought them into closer contact with the Jewish 
authorities, and thus concentrated hostility against them- 
selves. At any rate, the apostles were able to remain at 
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home through a persecution that cost the church the life 
of one deacon, "Stephen, and the banishment of another, 
Philip. For without doubt Samaria was safer than Judea. 
" Then Philip w.ent down to a city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them." His preaching met with great success. 
" The people with one accord gave heed " to the doctrines 
on " seeing and hearing the miracles which he did." The 
good news of glad things that he taught, confirmed by the 
miracles wrought, filled the city with " great joy." We are 
reminded, by their joy over Philip's preaching, of a greater 
joy they had felt but five years previously, when the Lord 
himself taught them, tarrying with them two days. Their 
joy then breaks out with the exulting words, said unto the 
woman, " Now we believe, not because of thy saying : for 
we have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed 
the Christ, the savior of the world." If asked the question, 
it would not be safe to deny that Philip's quick and glorious 
harvest was connected with our Lord's sowing. 

When Philip entered Samaria, he found a fertile field, 
but it was by no means fallow. The very qualities render- 
ing the people open to conviction and quick for action, 
caused them to be credulous and volatile. Ignorance, 
coupled, as usual, with superstition, made them the dupes 
of one wiser and more cunning than themselves. Their As- 
syrian origin and culture still clung to them, though cen- 
turies had intervened, and a monotheistic religion had been 
imperfectly taught and accepted. The whole world, save 
the little Hebrew nation, ascribed naturally the occurrence 
of the upusual to the interference of the gods. Instead of 
leaving laws that were not understood ^interpreted, the 
attempt was made to explain them ; thus they were mis- 
interpreted. So the Samaritans, burdened with Oriental 
and budding Gnostic notions, could see in a shrewd char 
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latan an emanation of God, because he was able to do what 
they did not understand. 

Their poor logic ran thus : This man is able to do what 
I cannot ; if he were a mere man, he could do only what I 
can ; therefore he is more than human, — he is divine. 

The credulous ignorance and ready superstition capable 
of such logic furnished too fertile a field to be left un- 
worked. And Simon the sorcerer was already there at 
work when Philip was driven from Jerusalem. 

If Simon were a native of the country, for which idea 
thefe is some authority, his skill in the " black arts " must 
have been greater than if coming from some distant island, 
as other writers suggest, because the principle on which 
the prophet is without honor in his own country would 
apply with equal severity to a magician. 

Simon had been very successful. He had made dupes 
of the whole people. They were not " bewitched," as the 
English version renders the Greek, for this would give the 
idea of reality and genuineness to his performances, but 
were lost in astonishment, completely amazed, almost dazed. 
They seemed ready to believe that he could do anything. 
They received implicitly his lofty pretensions to be " some 
great one," that is, some one greater than human. All 
gave heed to him from " the least to the greatest, saying, 
This man is the great power of God." If we apply the 
current notions of the day to interpret what the people 
thought Simon to be, it could not have been less than the 
belief that he was a manifestation of God. The expression, 
" This man is the power of God which is called great," is 
so strong as to permit us readily to believe that many 
thought him to be an incarnate God — the very God him- 
self. Elsewhere, and but a few years later, Paul was wor- 
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shipped as a god who had come down among men. From 
all that appears to the contrary, we may regard the Samar- 
itans, in their treatment of Simon, as implying but a slight- 
ly lighter shade of* credulity than the Lycaonians displayed 
in their attempted treatment of Paul. But whether con- 
sidered as God himself, or his angel, to him they had re- 
gard because that of long time he had overwhelmingly 
astonished them with sorceries. 

We do not know in what particular department of the 
magical arts Simon was most skilled. His success shows 
him to have been no apprentice, and suggests the command 
of fertile resources. The most impressive forms of magic 
prevailing then have survived to our day. Incantation is 
one form, and is the utterance of mystical words supposed 
to have been learned from some mysterious volume, or to 
have been extorted from spirits by potent spells. Another 
form is that of enchantment, by which freedom of action 
is lost, and one is irresistibly bound by charms to serve 
another's uses, or suffer another's malice. A third form is 
clairvoyance, or second sight ; advertisements of which are 
so common in our inferior papers, proving that all rogues 
and dupes are not dead yet. In the methods by which this 
power of seeing into the future is obtained, ample scope is 
afforded for the exercise of genius. Thrones, wands, skulls, 
stars, cabalistic characters, palmistry, ecstasy, frenzy, in- 
cantations, and a hundred other means can be used, singly 
or in combination, to convince the beholder that the awful 
words he hears are golden prophecy and not tinsel pre- 
tence. The most startling and appalling form of all is 
necromancy. Mysterious power over the living and in- 
sight of the future are sufficiently bewildering ; but power 
to cross into the spirit world, of which so little is known 
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and so much is dark, and to drag thence the disembodied 
spirits, forcing them to appear again upon earth, and ex- 
torting from them secrets hitherto locked from the living, 
would perplex and terrify. We should be ready instantly 
to ascribe superhuman power, and almost ready to pay di- 
vine honors to one really doing this in his own name. 

Simon doubtless used some, and probably employed all, 
of these four species of the black art. " He gave out that 
he was some great one ; " and it is not improbable that he 
possessed powers, such as mesmerism and " mind-reading" 
of our day, which he <Jid not understand himself, but which 
he was none the less able to use. Add to these a deep 
knowledge of the bad side of human nature, and shrewdness 
in reading individual weaknesses and foibles, together with 
a hungry avarice to make the most that he could, and an 
unprincipled ambition to stand higher than others, and we 
have the explanation of his remarkable career in Samaria. 
Out of such poor stuff demagogues and conjurers have been 
built ever since ignorance and superstition were willing to 
trust and follow them. 

The persecution at Jerusalem was ill-timed for Simon, 
It sent Philip to the scene of his false victories and sham 
wonders. Without the mysticism and paraphernalia of the 
mountebank, or the incantations and weird spells of the 
necromancer, he performed greater miracles. In the light 
of day, on the open street, with multitudes thronging him, 
under the scrutiny of thousands of inquisitive eyes, with 
the sharp, trained, critical eye of the great Simon himself 
inspecting, Philip wrought miracles. He did not perform 
tricks. The people recognized at once the wide difference 
between Simon's sleight-of-hand and Philip's open-handed 
wonders. Everybody knew the lame man, who had been 

21 
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hobbling about the streets for years. After Philip had 
merely touched him, speaking the name of Jesus, he threw 
aside his crutches, and walked as well as the stoutest. That 
arm, palsied they did not remember how long ago, " was 
restored whole as the other" without any preliminary 
hocus-pocus, but by the mere utterance of the one " all-pre- 
vailing name." Still more astonishing, if possible, was the 
cure of those possessed with unclean spirits. Incantations 
most weird, and exorcisms most elaborate, if tried, had pro- 
duced none effect, when, " crying with a loud voice," they 
fled before the presence of Philip, strong only in that simple 
name of Jesus. Simon was deserted. From " somebody " 
he suddenly became nobody. The people found in Jesus 
Christ a substitute better than Simon for " the power of 
God which is called great." And " when they believed 
Philip preaching the things concerning the kingdom of 
God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, 
both men and women." 

Simon himself was completely taken aback. Things that 
he had only pretended to do, and things that he had never 
dared attempt, were really done by Philip. He believed 
also. He could not help it. Eye and ear again and again 
rendered their incontrovertible testimony. Philip was a 
greater magician than he, there could be no doubt about it, 
and plied a more powerful spell. He was not unwilling to 
perfect his art by learning Philip's secret. He really be- 
lieved in Philip and that talismanic name which was used. 
And this was the extent of his faith, a faith in no sense to 
be termed Christian. It was a mere blind belief in the 
exercise of superhuman powers by an officer of the sect 
recently started at Jerusalem. Philip preached more than 
this, and Simon was understood as professing more. But 
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the repentance and forgiveness, the purity and love of the 
.gospel, did not touch him. He respected and sought only 
,the brilliant and wonder-working dynamics of Christian 
faith. He was willing to be a Christian that he might be- 
come more of a magician. Many others, who believed and 
were baptized, driven by fear from their "refuge of lies," 
and fascinated by wonder rather than drawn by love, shared 
in the crude notions of a danger to escape and a power at 
hand to help, which he probably had in some slight degree. 
But the difference between them is that already expressed. 
The Samaritans wanted to become Christians ; he wanted 
to become a sorcerer. As conscience grew, they wished 
to be good. He was ambitious to be great. 

<l Then Simon himself believed also ; and when he was 
baptized he continued with Philip, and wondered, beholding 
the miracles and signs which were done." 

While these events were occurring in the country of Sa- 
maria, reports of them came to the apostles at Jerusalem, 
who sent a deputation of two, Peter and John, to test and 
aid the good work ; perhaps also to convey apostolic sanc- 
tions. They found, on their arrival, a grand work of grace 
in progress, but unaccompanied by the extraordinary en- 
dowments of the Holy Spirit. None of the new converts 
had as yet received the gift of inspiration, or the power of 
working miracles. Prayer was offered and answered. 
" Then laid they their hands on them, and they received, 
or were receiving, the Holy Ghost," when Simon breaks in 
upon the solemn ceremony with his sacrilegious proposal. 

Money was his standard of valuation. He had sold him- 
self for it by following his disreputable and dishonorable 
calling. During every day of his life as a sorcerer, hopes 
and fears the most solemn and sacred had been trifled 
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with for the money he could wring from those who confided 
in his pretensions. He looks on, and sees powers freely given 
away that far excelled his utmost skill. Eagerly, greedily, 
he waits his turn, until his avaricious spirit will brook re- 
straint no longer. He attempts to drive a bargain with the 
apostles for the sale of the use of the Holy Ghost ; saying, 
" Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, 
he may receive the Holy Ghost." The request is not con- 
fined to powers similar to those conferred by the apostles 
through prayer, upon others, but with unhallowed step 
climbs to the level of apostleship, seeking to equal them. 
Simon seeks not only the gift of power to perform miracles, 
but also the ability to confer this power on whom be would. 
This power, he thought, might be had in exchange for his 
unclean pelf. 

It is no wonder that impetuous Peter indignantly repelled 
him in flaming speech. "Thy money perish with thee, be- 
cause thou hast thought that the gift of God may be pur- 
chased with money. Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter ; for thy heart is not right in the sight of God/' 
Though justice flashes angrily with threatening destruction, 
yfet mercy's pleading voice is heard. " Repent, therefore, 
of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if perhaps the thought 
of thine heart may be forgiven thee. For I perceive that 
thou art in the gall of bitterness, and in the bond of in- 
iquity." 

The first and last favorable sign that the abashed sor- 
cerer gives is in his response to Peter's exhortation. He 
asks the apostles to pray for him. In the feeling that their 
prayers may avail in appeasing the high power whom he 
has offended, when his might fail, we meet with the first 
bright spot in Simon's character. The request is of a low 
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order, to escape punishment, to avert calamity ; but, if sin- 
cere, it is as high as could be expected from a life of deceit 
and hypocrisy. Such characters, when threatened with the 
sharp judgments of God, cower and quiver with terror at 
the almighty arm outstretched to strike. Sin must crush 
them by sheer weight before its uncleanness offends them. 
Simon is brought to the most critical point in his career. 
His sin has found him out. He is humiliated enough ; but 
is he humble ? The proud, strong man, who but a few days 
ago was thronged by admiring crowds and almost wor- 
shipped, stands stripped of his finery, deprive'd of his pre- 
tence, exposed in his hypocrisy, denounced in his servility, 
threatened with the wrath -to come, and urged to repent- 
ance. Bad as the man was, bad as he may be, these strokes 
must sting as they smite him. Their cumulative force 
must crush him. He, formerly " the power of God which 
is called great," now an abject man, in tones of terror be- 
seeches the apostles to pray for him. Could exposure be 
more complete, humiliating, and crushing ! 

The Scripture leaves Simon here. We know nothing 
more about him. The silence is full of awe. Far into its 
unknown depths is cast the sombre shadow of a dreadful 
threat. Reaching no less a distance is the slender thread 
of a mercy leading back to God, even the mercy of a " per- 
haps the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee." We 
cannot tell whether Simon plunged deeper into the shadow 
or crept towards the larger light. 

Tradition continues him in his bad course, lifts him into 
court circles, leads him to Rome, surrounds him with power 
and wealth, and exalts him into a god ; but tradition is too 
vague and shadowy. Simon the sorcerer shall have the 
benefit of any possible doubt. It is better for him, and 
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safer for us, to go no farther than what is written. No 
more of a career than is given is needed to teach the 
danger and crime of cherishing a "heart" that "'is not 
right in the sight of God." No worse a life than his is 
needed to measure the plenteous forgiveness that waits on 
repentance. God's mercy is offered to the chief of sinners. 
If he will, Simon the sorcerer can become Simon the saint, 
by the grace of God. 



PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, viii. 26-40. Mark, xvi. 16. 

Acts, viii. 3$. 
" Then Philip opened his mouthy and began at the same scripture, 

and preached unto him Jesus" 

Few Bible scenes are more familiar than that depicted 
in the story which gathers about our text. It was enacted 
in a desert ; its incidents were few ; of one of the person- 
ages who had part in it we had never heard before and 
never hear again ; and yet its interest never fails, its les- 
sons are quite inexhaustible. 

The Philip spoken of is not to be confounded with Philip 
the apostle. When persecution drove him to Samaria, the 
apostles remained at Jerusalem. He was doubtless the 
same whose name occurs in the sixth chapter, among those 
of the seven appointed to serve tables ; and again, in the 
twenty-first, as an evangelist living at Cesarea. And 
though the records concerning him are brief, enough is 
told to let us see that the fruits of his labors were abun- 
dant and precious. In the city of Samaria, "the people 
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with one accord gave heed to those things which Philip 
spake ; " " there was great joy in that city ; " and " they 
were baptized, both men and women." Being sent to in- 
struct a stranger in the desert, he finds him blindly groping 
among the dark sayings of a prophet, and sends him on his 
journey a glad disciple of Jesus. 

The conjecture of some is, that the Ethiopian was a Jew 
residing abroad ; and so fortunate as to have beeti pro- 
moted, like Joseph, Mordecai, and Daniel, to a position of 
responsibility and honor. Others see no reason for doubt- 
ing that he was an Ethiopian by birth. This being the 
case, most likely he was a "proselyte of the gate ; " that 
is, a stranger who, without attaining to all the privileges 
of an Israelite, had accepted the Jewish faith. He was a 
high officer, treasurer of the realm, under Candace, queen 
of Ethiopia, a country which lay south of Egypt, and most 
of which is now known as Abyssinia. He had been up to 
Jerusalem to worship, and was on his homeward journey. 
His meeting with Philip was sudden and unexpected. The 
interview may have filled but an hour. But it was the 
great and happy event of his life. 

Of the many lessons suggested by this narrative we shall 
limit ourselves to three. 

It gives us a key to the right understanding of important 
portions of the Scriptures. The things which the Ethio- 
pian had seen and heard at Jerusalem had evidently stirred 
in him an unwonted religious thirst. Sitting in his chariot, 
he is reading aloud, as is still the Oriental fashion, from 
one of the prophets. To Philip's friendly question, " Under- 
standest fhou what thou readest ? " he returns an answer 
marked by Jiumility and candor. " How can I, except some 
man should guide me ? " Most Bible readers can compre- 
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hend the feeling which prompted this answer. They have 
themselves discovered that there are portions of this book 
which are not intelligible at the first glance, nor quite clear 
after prolonged study. In the Old Testament and the 
New, in the gospels and epistles, there are not a few "things 
hard to be understood." No thoughtful person will regard 
this as an imperfection in a book from God. It is one of 
the incidental proofs of its higher than human origin. 
Nevertheless, it necessitates diligent study, and prayer for 
divine guidance and help. Much has been gained when 
one has fully resolved to give to it needful time and effort. 
He must also learn to begin with the things which are first 
and simple, and of immediate practical importance. There 
must be a willingness to believe and obey just so fast and 
far as truth and duty are made plain. Then, how shall one 
do without the help of that Spirit whose shining sometimes 
floods pages, before obscure, with a marvellous light. 

But there is one key yet to be named, without which it 
will be impossible to unlock its richest and sweetest treas- 
ures. It was when Philip " began at the same scripture, 
and preached unto him Jesus," that the mysterious sayings 
of the prophet became clear to the mind of the Ethiopian 
prince. And what he found true of the place where he was 
reading is equally true of many others. To one who has 
not come to see how much there is of Christ in it, the Old 
Testament is, to a large extent, a sealed book. So often 
does Isaiah speak of him, and of the glories of his kingdom, 
that he has been styled the " evangelical prophet." In no 
exclusive sense, however, can that title be so applied. " To 
him give all the prophets witness." There is hardly one 
of these from whom passages are not quoted, in a Messianic 
sense, by New Testament writers. Nor are the strains of 
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prophetic song ever so " lofty, stirring, sublime," as when 
Christ is the theme. The harp of David is often occupied 
with his glories. It was a principal purpose of the Law to 
prepare the way for his coming. By its " holy, just, and 
good " commands man is awakened to a sense of sin, and 
made to cry out for a deliverer. By its altars, priests, 
and sacrifices, its holy times, places, and rites, the coming 
deliverer, both in his person and work, is prefigured. 
Christ, the propitiation for sin, the anchor of the soul, the 
support of a holy life, is the magic key which unlocks the 
best treasures of God's word. Seeing him on all its pages, 
it becomes a luminous book : bright spots will be discov- 
ered in its darkest corners, and sweet pasturage where per- 
haps we thought were only deserts and rocks. 

This narrative suggests some noteworthy conditions of 
successful Christian work. We have referred to the fruit 
which followed the labors of Philip. Doubtless this came 
of the divine blessing which 'attended them. So it is al- 
ways. First and last, God gives the increase. But certain 
conditions are to be fulfilled by us. 

One. secret of Philip's success unquestionably lay in what 
he was. Going back to the sixth chapter, we find that the 
seven there named were all to be men " of honest report, 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of wisdom." Philip, then, was 
of " honest report." Having a house at Cesarea, it is plain 
that he bought and sold as other men did. But none ever 
charged him with meanness, falsehood, or fraud. His yea 
was yea ; and his nay, nay. You could trust him in day- 
light and in the dark. One of the great burdens the reli- 
gion of the Saviour has always had to carry has been the 
forwardness of too many who are not of " honest report." 
The man who has to be watched in the market-place is not 
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the man to lift up his voice in the prayer meeting. Even 
where the loss of one's good name is by no fault of his own, 
the best service he can render to Christ's cause is ordi- 
narily that of silence. Then, Philip was " full of the Holy 
Ghost." It is characteristic of every believer that, in some 
measure, the Spirit dwells in him. But not all are "filled 
with the Spirit." The larger measures are for those who 
open their hearts wide, and bid him possess the whole. 
Such have power with God and with men. They pray, and 
God hears them. They speak, and somehow their words 
go straight to the conscience and heart. Philip was full of 
the Spirit. The Spirit said " go," and he went. When his 
mission was accomplished,, by the Spirit he was " caught 
away." The one other distinction which Philip shared with 
all the seven, was that of "wisdom." Not a little well- 
meant Christian effort fails apparently for no better reason 
than that it lacks in timeliness, courtesy, consideration of 
differences of inner state, definiteness of purpose, patience, 
in many things, indeed, which Christian wisdom is quick 
to perceive and practise. Observe the manner of Philip's 
approach to the Ethiopian. He began, not rudely, not afar 
from the subject on his heart, much less with a trifling 
question, as of the weather, the roads, or the news from 
Jerusalem, but with an implied offer of help. " Understand- 
.est thou what thou readest ? " To have learned and ac- 
quired the habit of using this art is one of the foremost 
qualifications for successful Christian work. 

Another secret of Philip's success lay in the whole-heart- 
edness with which he lpoked upon himself, not as his own 
master, but as Christ's servant. There is no mention of 
him save in some connection which indicated fidelity in 
Christian work. But the most convincing proof of his 
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entire subjection to a higher master appears in his prompt 
obedience, however irksome the duty imposed. "Arise," 
said the heavenly messenger, " and go towards the south." 
To Gaza there were more roads than one. He was to take 
that which was desert. And why that one ? Why should 
he go at all ? Was he not doing a great and good work in 
Samaria ? Had he not tastes, tact; and talents suited to 
reach the masses ? Why should he leave the highways of 
Samaria for a by-way down in the desert towards Philistia ? 
There are modern preachers to whom a call, from outside 
some populous town or city, could hardly be made suffi- 
ciently loud to be heard. There are modern laymen who 
can be kept at work only by keeping them in some Con- 
spicious church office. The angel said to Philip, "Arise,' 
and go towards the way which is desert." The Master 
had spoken ; it only remained for the servant to obey* 
" He arose and went." 

The one other secret of his success, to be now named, 
lay in the means he used to bring men into the fold. There 
is a disposition, in sundry quarters, to disparage preaching. 
Whether in Samaria or in the desert, Philip " preached." 
It will be observed that this term is not limited to formal 
discourse in a public place, and by one who has been 
specially set apart thereto. Preaching is the proclamation 
of a message. And, in those early days, whoever had 
learned the story of salvation, was understood to have a 
commission to go out and tell. it. He might do this in a 
consecrated desk or by the wayside, to a great throng or 
a single hearer, on the river's bank or in a traveller's 
wagon. Think how much might be wrought by the 
feeblest flock, hedged about by the greatest difficulties, 
were this spirit now to animate the hearts of all ! But we 
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are especially interested in the nature and burden of 
Philip's preaching. Was it after the pattern of a moral 
essay, or learned disquisition, or discussion of the beauties 
of virtue, or plea for a sunny temper and upright life ? By 
a shorter way he went straight to the heart of man's great 
moral ills and wants. In Samaria " he preached Christ" 
Meeting a stranger on the road to Gaza, "he preached unto 
him Jesus." If one who has never done this, will turn the 
pages of the Acts of the Apostles, and observe the con- 
clusion of Peter's discourses, on the day of Pentecost, in 
the -porch that was called Solomon's, in the presence of 
the Jewish council, and finally in the house of Cornelius ; 
the culmination of that of the martyr Stephen ; the burden 
of the men of Cyprus and Cyrene when they were come to 
Antioch ; and that of Paul, whether at Philippi, Corinth, 
Ephesus, Miletus, or Rome, in the presence of Jews, Greeks, 
Stoics, or Epicureans, before Felix and Drusilla, or Agrippa 
and Bernice, he will find a wonderful simplicity and uniform- 
ity in the means used to reach men and save them. Every- 
where and always, whether they " expounded," or " testi- 
fied," or "persuaded," or "exhorted," it was concerning 
" the Lord Jesus," " Jesus whom ye crucified," " a Saviour 
Jesus." All this, it need not be insisted, included those 
many facts and truths which cluster about this as the cen- 
tral one ; as those of human sin, and God's necessary and 
just wrath against it ; of the one sacrifice for sins, and the 
free forgiveness and grace prpmised to all who believe ; of 
the Saviour's resurrection, ascension, and enthronement as 
intercessor at God's right hand. Here were themes vast, 
rich, and persuasive. It was with these in his thought and 
heart, and upon his lips, that Philip went forth. It was in 
the use of these that God so wonderfully blessed him. 
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This narrative sets before us the sure foundation of a 
returning sinner's hope. Why the Ethiopian prince had 
taken this particular time for his journey to Jerusalem we 
can only conjecture. Just now there was a general ex- 
pectation of the coming Messiah. He may have been 
influenced by this. He was probably in the city during 
the trial of the Saviour. For aught we know he heard 
the cry of the multitude for the blood of the Nazarene, 
and saw him led away to be crucified. He may have wit- 
nessed something of the wonders of the day of Pentecost. 
But, alas ! he is returning to his pagan home without the 
light and joy which filled so many minds and hearts on 
that glorious day. It is evident, however, that that which 
he had seen and heard had stirred his spirit. He is an 
eager, thirsting inquirer. He is not ashamed to be read- 
ing his Bible as he rides in his chariot. Who knows that 
it was not an awakened* sense of personal sin and need 
that made him so intent upon the page before him ; so 
eager to make it out ; so ready to receive the stranger, 
whose question was an offer of help ? He was clearly a 
sincere and earnest seeker after the true good ; just one 
of those whom God is always pleased to meet with the 
light and grace which bring salvation. But not yet had 
the blessedness of such salvation entered his heart. De- 
vout, diligent, downright earnest in searching the Scrip- 
tures, willing to confess his ignorance, and glad to follow 
on to know the Lord, the peace that passeth under- 
standing had not yet entered his breast. It was when 
Philip " preached unto him Jesus," and he gave trusting 
heed to that message, that this dawned upon him. Behold 
the foundation of his new hope ; the one true foundation of 
hope for any and every otherwise perplexed and despair- 
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ing sinner ! In the victim of the cross he had discovered 
the fulfilment of prophecy, that "other man," who was 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and on whom it pleased 
the Lord to lay the iniquity of us all. And so implicitly, 
and from the heart, did he receive the testimony concern- 
ing him, that he was ready that very hour to confess his 
name, and pledge himself to his service. This he did. 
And to him it was according to the promise, " He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved." For, while 
Philip, his mission being accomplished, vanished out of 
sight, in the full assurance of hope he went on his way 
rejoicing. 

But, right here, some may seem to see a difficulty. 
The Scriptures speak of a new heart and a godly walk, 
of self-denial and obedience to commands. What shall be 
done with sayings like these ? Is there no connection 
between a sure hope and a good life?. Whatever seem- 
ing difficulty there may be here, comes only of an imper- 
fect view of the nature and object of Christ's work. He 
came to be a Saviour from sin's power as well as its 
curse. True faith sees and accepts him as such. It is 
the thought of this twofold deliverance which makes the 
believer glad. Faith, then, implies a break with sin. You 
sorrow for it, desire to be rid of it, despair of self-deliver- 
ance. And this it is which prompts your surrender to the 
arms and grace of another. If, therefore, your life is not 
henceforth one of sincere striving after holiness, your 
imagined faith is counterfeit. But do you not see that this 
better life is rather the product of your salvation than its 
cause ? Indeed, is it not itself a part of that salvation ; a 
beginning of the pure felicity to be fully inherited by and 
by ? Nor is this all. With " remission of sins " comes 
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also " the gift of the Holy Ghost," a part of whose office 
work it is to make the believer, not by any magical process 
which lessens the need of effort and prayer, but truly, and 
in the deepest springs of his character, a new creature. 
Nor yet should we forget that the same grace, which dis- 
penses an instant, free, and full pardon, seeks to lure the 
believer on to diligence in well doing, by the promise that 
fidelity shall in no case lose its discriminating reward ; 
that the more steadfast and godly the life, the more abun- 
dant shall be the entrance into the everlasting kingdom. 
But let nothing divert us from the great thought now to 
be fixed in ineffaceable memory. For the forgiveness of 
sins, and any and every part of that divine help which 
makes us children of hope, " other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ." 

Of the subsequent life of the Ethiopian stranger we 
have no authentic knowledge. It was not thought need- 
ful that we should have the story of his welcome to his 
African home, and how his testimony to his new-found 
Saviour was there received. To us there remains a more 
important inquiry : Are we as eager as was he to know 
God's will, as ready to accept the revelation and gift of 
his Son? 

Happy is he who, like this African prince, gives himself 
no rest until he has found Christ, not only in the pages 
of the prophet, but as the joy of his life. More happy still 
is he, who, having entered into this joy, goes forth like 
Philip to tell the story of Christ's saving power and love to 
all who will consent to hear. 
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SAUL'S CONVERSION. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, ix. 1-18. Ezek. xxxvi. 26. 

Acts, ix. 1-18. 
"And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 

disciples of the Lord" &*c. 

Under the blazing sun of a Syrian noon a company of 
travellers is approaching Damascus across the desert from 
the south. The leader alone attracts attention. His pier- 
cing eye, lofty and determined look, and imperious manner 
indicate a man of mark. It is none other than the noto- 
rious and dreaded inquisitor, Saul of Tarsus. 

Inheriting uncorrupted Hebrew blood, early imbued with 
a deep sense of the glory of Judaism, and of his superiority 
as a child of the covenant, profoundly versed in the Jewish 
Scriptures and traditions, acquainted with Greek philosophy 
and literature, conscientious, fearless, proud, bigoted, im- 
placable, he seems perfectly fitted for the place he fills. 
What argument can do, he can do ; what it fails to do, the 
sword shall do. He has come to Jerusalem in an opportune 
time. The pestilent sect of the Nazarenes has sprung up. 
The authorities cannot or will not put it down. He sees 
the danger of Judaism, and rushes to its defence. Men 
quickly recognize his ability, and learn to lean on him. He. 
stands by, a consenting witness of the death of Stephen. 
The sight rather kindles than cools his ardor. The storm 
had at last burst. Henceforth he rode and directed it* He 
made havoc of the church in Jerusalem. But many of the 
heretics had fled. He would pursue and exterminate them. 
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The Sanhedrim and high priest claimed ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over the Jews of the dispersion. Here was a weapon 
with which he could smite the apostates to the end of the 
earth. 

To Damascus, the oldest city in the world, he turned his 
eyes. Long had it been the home of many Jews. Attend- 
ants on the great Pentecostal effusion, or fugitives from 
persecution, had carried thither the odious doctrine of the 
Nazarene. Armed with authority from the high priest, he 
has been now for five days and more on his way. A few 
hours more, and he will be in the scene of new triumphs. 
His eye kindles, and his soul is fired anew with the thought 
The disciples, apprised of his coming, are filled with alarm. 

But Saul's bloody work was ended. God interposed to 
save his people, and check the misguided man. He had 
other work for him to do. Saul entered Damascus, indeed, . 
not a proud and exultant persecutor, but a blinded penitent. 
A light had shined around and in him, in which he saw 
Jesus, saw himself, saw his horrid work, saw Judaism, — a 
body without a soul, — saw every hope of his life blasted" 
and dead. Three days after, when he looked up to the son? . 
he was a new man — new in disposition, in view, in faith, . 
in hope, in purpose. And henceforth he is known a&the 
champion of the faith he had hitherto labored to destroy. 

To attempt to cover the whole ground of this great trans- 
action would be both idle and unwise. Three things con- 
nected therewith will alone occupy us. 

1; Wherein was Saul's conversivn miraculous f J 

It is customary to speak of the conversion* of Saul as 
miraculous. In some particulars it was so; m? others, no 
more so than any other conversion. 

There is a supernatural element in every conversions 
22 
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Divine and human agencies unite. God workg, and man 
works. God teaches, impresses, calls, draws ; man heark- 
ens, receives, submits, repents, believes. How the divine 
links to the human agency, how the heart, full of enmity 
and disobedience, is brought to love and obey, we cannot 
tell. All we know is, that men are made willing in the day 
of God's power. Still there is no compulsion. God forces 
no one into his kingdom. While every one freely accepts 
the grace of God, he feels that he might still refuse it. 

Souls are converted through the truth — truth of God 
and of Christ, of human needs and accountability. Men 
are led to yield to this truth, applied and vitalized by the 
Holy Spirit. But in the acquisition of such truth men are 
ordinarily left to their own choice and to the exercise of 
their own powers. God furnishes it. They can attend to 
it or not. If they choose to give it attention, then they get 
the knowledge of the truth in a perfectly natural way, just 
as any other information is obtained. So it was in the 
early church : they learned the truth through preaching. 
So it is now : through preaching and the written word. 
Men hear, read, study, compare, meditate. Or if, as is 
sometimes the case, the truth finds men when they try to 
flee from it, it is even then only by the ordinary and natural 
channels of information and influence. There is nothing 
miraculous about it. 

And just here the conversion of Saul chiefly differs from 
ordinary conversion, viz., in the manner in which truth was 
made known and impressed upon him. This was alto- 
gether miraculous. God did not leave the matter to his 
choice at all. And he brought the truth before him with 
such overwhelming power, that to avoid conviction was im- 
possible. It was necessary that Saul should be convinced, 
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beyond thfe possibility of doubt, that Jesus was God. He 
had heard something about him, knew something of his 
claims. But to him he was a vile impostor, an enemy of 
God and his cause. With such feelings and views, Saul 
was in no condition to give heed to the facts in the case. 
And God wras pleased to reveal them to him in such a way 
that he could not fail to be convinced of their reality. 

A light, sudden, dazzling, — overpoweringly so, — fell 
around him. This light, above the brightness of the sun, 
terrible because of suggested and mysterious power, was 
the special, and to men the most expressive, representation 
of divinity. This was the robe in which God appeared in 
all his grandest manifestations ; as on Sinai, from which 
the people fled in terror ; in the shechinah, which some- 
times blazed with awful fires ; as on the mount of trans- 
figuration, when the disciples " fell on their faces and were 
sore afraid." It was the symbol of the Infinite Majesty — 
the holy God. All saw it ; all were prostrated. Mortal 
spirits quail, mortal energies collapse in such a presence. 
But Saul saw more than the others. In the midst of the 
glory Jesus appeared in human form. He came in the 
acknowledged robes of the Infinite One. Nay, more, he 
heard him speak. His companions heard *a voice, a sound, 
but no articulate speech. They were prostrated, but prob- 
ably soon arose, dazed and terrified. They heard a con- 
fused sound, but saw no man. * But Saul saw and heard. 
All was distinct to him. It was the voice of man, yet man 
speaking with the authority of God. 

Up to this moment, Saul had regarded Jesus as a 
wretched impostor who richly deserved the fate he met. 
He had thought him dead ; but now he saw him not only 
alive, but girt about by the insignia of divinity. Jesus 
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lives ; Jesus is diving ; — this truth is impressed upon his 
soul by the hand of God. What others had received on 
the testimony of their fellow-men, and had learned to be- 
lieve, God showed him directly- and miraculously. And 
this was enough. If Jesus is God, then evejry word he 
speaks must be true, every command obeyed, every claim 
allowed. So Saul saw and felt ; yea, more ; to Jesus as to 
God he instantly bowecl in submission. " Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ? " 

There are other things plainly miraculous connected 
with Saul's conversion, but they are incidental rather than 
essential ; such as the blindness, and the falling of the 
scales from his eyes. Dropping, then, these unessentials 
out of the question, it seems that miraculous agency pro- 
ceeded no farther than the revelation of the fundamental 
truth above stated. We are not warranted in saying that 
a divine power other in kind than is wont to be exerted 
was used in the case of Saul in making that truth effectual. 
That truth affected him as it affects every converted man. 
It was vivid, most distinct ; and he yielded heartily and 
wholly, But he was not forced to yield. There was no 
irresistible power applied. He chose to yield. He might 
have been disobedient to the heavenly vision. In the whole 
matter of accepting and yielding to the divine claims, in 
repentance of sin and faith in Christ, — in the utter aban- 
donment of every other hope and help, and the absolute 
surrender of himself to Christ for lead and salvation, — he 
was in no wise unlike any other follower of the Master. 

• 

2. What special bearing had Saul's conversion on his 
life and teaching? 

Every conversion is a crisis, a turning-point, a time of 
reversals and decision. Henceforth the currents of spirit- 
ual life run towards, instead of away from, God. This being 
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so, every conversion has a mighty bearing on all succeed- 
ing experience. But the particular influence of conversion 
varies in different individuals according to clearness of ap- 
prehension and depth of conviction. The conversion of 
Saul exercised a peculiarly formative power upon him. So 
deeply and vividly were special truths impressed that they 
constantly reappear in his teaching and life. 

This accounts for the clearness of his view of sin, and of 
himself as a sinner. 

He had been brought face to face with God. In the 
light of that terrible hour he saw himself as he was, 
a bloody blasphemer, wholly offensive to God, a self- 
righteous, bigoted, cruel, injurious wretch, his heart a very 
hell of bitterness and pride on one hand, and the holy, 
merciful, patient * God on the other, — what a view of sin 
it must have given him, and of himself as a sinner ! If 
the prophet Isaiah, in the sensible presence of Jehovah, 
was forced' to exclaim, " Woe is me, for I am undone ! " 
how must such a man as Saul have felt ! And all after 
meditation, in remembrance of that vision, served only to 
deepen the impression. Sin was in his sight " exceeding 
sinful," and the sinner exceedingly offensive to God. 

And the same may be said of Saul's penitence. It was 
deep and sweeping. The clearer the view of God the 
clearer is the view of sin, and the deeper is repentance. 
When Saul saw himself in the light of God's presence, 
like Job in similar circumstances, " he abhorred himself, 
and repented in dust and ashes." The abandonment of 
his former life was complete. The things he had loved 
and pursued were now hateful, and he repudiated them 
absolutely and forever. He " sorrowed after a godly sort." 
And all along through his writings we detect the minor 
Strains of grief over the wicked work of his early days. 
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Again, there is none of the sacred writers who makes so 
much of the resurrection of Christ, or who dwells so exult- 
ingly on his essential and divine glory, as St. Paul. He 
has no words to express the joy of his heart in the thought 
that he has a living and a glorious Saviour. And both 
these commanding facts were impressed on his mind by 
the energy of a divine testimony at the time of his con- 
version. There stood Jesus, the Jew of Nazareth, radiant 
with the light and glory of infinite majesty. Jesus is alive ; 
Jesus is God : these two facts are to him clear as his own 
existence. These he ever asserts. Of them he can brook 
neither denial nor doubt. Jesus, a living, ever-living, and 
ever-present Saviour ; Jesus, a divine and almighty Saviour 
— these were the basis of his own hopes, and of the whole 
redemptive scheme. 

Christ's perfect identification with his people is another 
fact divinely impressed at the time of his conversion. Said 
Jesus, from the midst of the excellent glory, •" Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ? " " These apostates from Juda- 
ism, as you suppose, are my people. I am one with them. 
Their sufferings are my sufferings. - Thou persecutest me." 
And this blessed truth, which gives dignity, strength, con- 
solation, and the assurance of triumph to the individual 
Christian and to the cause, was the ground of ceaseless ex- 
ultation to the apostle. And what fills him with joy, he 
perpetually proclaims for the joy of his brethren. Many 
; re the figures which he uses to teach it. Christ is head, 
his people the body. He is the body, they the members. 
They are his workmanship, his building, his temple. By 
every form of language he reiterates the glorious truth, that 
believers are bound with Christ in the purposes of infinite 
love, and that they are secure in him. " Ye are Christ's, 
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and Christ is God's." He folt to be true what Luther 
afterwards put in rugged words : " If we perish, Christ 
perisheth with us." 

Paul also makes much of the election of grace, and this 
was one of those things burned into his consciousness at 
the time of his change. In his view, every man is depend- 
ent on the purpose of God for salvation. Every one is, by 
nature, a child of wrath, under condemnation, and on the 
way to death. None enter the path of life self-moved, but 
only those who are chosen, called, and divinely persuaded 
thereto. Salvation originates whollyin the electing mercy 
and grace of God. This was to him clear as an axiom. 
He felt it in his own case. He knew that he was violently 
set against God. He was becoming harder and more fixed 
in sin every day. Left to himself, he never would have 
turned. But God, of his own will and for his own ends, 
had planned otherwise, and in good time he called him by 
his grace; and made him his child. 

This he knew as a matter of consciousness and valid 
reasoning. But not thus alone. The Lord distinctly de- 
clared that he was a chosen vessel, — " Chosen in Christ 
before the foundation of the world." God had been in all 
his history, ordering his life and fitting him for the work 
getting ready for him. And at the divinely appointed hour 
the workman is set to the work. 

And nothing was more forcibly impressed upon his 
mind, at the time in question, than his divine call to the 
apostleship. Born as " one out of due time," never having 
seen the Lord in his flesh, his apostolic authority was fre- 
quently questioned. But while willing to confess himself 
" less than the least of all saints," he will not abate the 
fraction of a hair from his dignity and authority as a called 
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and commissioned apostle of Christ, for herein the honor 
of the Master and the good of the cause are at stake. To 
the Galatians he wrote, " Paul, an apostle, not of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father." 
He had seen the Lord, had heard him speak,, and had re- 
ceived his message of appointment through his servant 
Ananias (Acts, xxii. 14, 15). Saul was arrested and con- 
verted, not for an ordinary, but an extraordinary work. So 
he was informed at the time ; so he ever strenuously main- 
tained. On any other supposition the vision near Damas- 
cus is bereft of force. 

3. In what respects was Saul's conduct wortky of imita- 
tion ? 

Convinced by the glory of the vision that God was there, 
he is instantly reverent and humble. Before God his place 
is in the dust. If he speaks, it is his to hearken and heed. 

He is anxious to know his will. According to our ver- 
sion, the moment he knew who Jesus was, he cried, " Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do ? " He supposed he had 
understood God's will. Seeing Jesus, he saw his error and 
sin. To him, then, as a conscientious man, as well as a 
convicted sinner, the most important of all things was to 
know the divine will concerning him. Hence his appeal. 

He is ready to do his will. His own will is completely 
down. The divine will is first, and on high. Whatever 
God shall direct, that will he do, be it little or much. " Go 
into the city and wait," said God. This was all the instruc- 
tion at first given. But he tarried not for more. He arose 
and went, and waited patiently, through days and nights 
of darkness, fasting, prayer, and silent soul-searching for 
the coming of further light and guidance. 

He is willing to be taught. As yet he knows little of 
the Christian way. Though a learned Pharisee, skilled in 
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the Scriptures, and soon to be 'the great apostle to the 
Gentiles, a man of revelations and unutterable visions, 
the instructor of the world, now a convicted and broken-- 
hearted sinner he wants light and help, and is ready to 
receive them from the humblest teacher. Christ deals 
with him through Ananias, a devout but unofficial mem- 
ber of the Damascus church. But there is no pride. The 
gift of God he gladly accepts. 

Again, he is penitent and prayerful. None can ever 
know the heart-searching, strong crying, and tears, of those 
days of darkness. Under conviction he looked to the in- 
jured Lord for forgiveness. Like David, he fell into the 
hands of God. 

And, finally, he identifies himself with the followers of 
Christ, and at once begins to work for him. He desires 
no precedence. It is enough to be one of Christ's ser- 
vants. What others do, he will do. Hence his willing- 
ness to be baptized, and known as a follower of Christ. 
Nay, more, Christ called him not to idleness, but to ac- 
tivity. And he is ready for work. Straightway he preached 
Christ in the synagogues. 

In all these things Saul was true to himself. He ever 
fearlessly followed convictions. He never did anything by 
halves. Convinced that Jesus was God, he went over to 
him heartily and wholly. And in all these things he is 
worthy of imitation. t O, that the world would follow in his 
radiant footsteps ! Happy will it be for thee, O man, who- 
soever thou art, if, when God shall touch thy soul with 
trembling and fear, thou shalt say, with full purpose of 
heart, " Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? " 
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SAUL'S EARLY MINISTRY. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, ix. 19-30. Gal. i. 23. 

Acts, xxvi. 19. 

" / was not disobedient unto the heavenly visiofu" 

• 

Between the conversion of Saul of Tarsus and his 
ordination at Antioch was an estimated interval of be- 
tween nine and ten years. Of this large and important 
portion of his life, our only record is thirty-seven Bible 
verses, scattered in the Acts and epistles. Brief as the 
data are, they are of the highest interest and value. 

We now examine this period, as it illustrates the 
text, in which is found a guide to Saul's entire Chris- 
tian life. 

1. Saul was a man of visions. He was ever asking 
God, " What wilt thou have me to do ? " God was ever 
answering him in revelations. Allusions to these events 
are frequent. In the desert, in Damascus, in Jerusalem, 
in Cilicia, he received divine communications — all within 
the period now under review. 

The last occasion was so remarkable, that the story is 
given at length in the twelfth chapter of Second Corinth- 
ians. He was " taken up into heaven, and saw unspeakable 
things." In connection with this experience, Saul speaks 
of 'abundance of revelations," as phenomena character- 
izing his early ministry. 

2. Saul heeded the visions. So far as we know, they 
always contained some divine command. In the first 
instance, and, as we shall now see, in succeeding instances, 
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he obeyed God. Obedience respects two particulars : the 
time and the action. 

(a.) Saul's obedience was timely. He did not delay. 
Twer words are used of his promptitude — " immediately " 
and " straightway." By nature he was a man impatient of 
delays. " The most impetuous of the Pharisees, he be- 
came the most ardent of the apostles." The current was 
changed ; that was all. He had " breathed out threat - 
enings and slaughter ; " he breathed out* prayers. He had 
followed Satan; he followed. Christ As soon as his eyes 
were opened, he went into Damascus, and " straightway M 
preached Christ. When told to go to Arabia, he says, 
14 immediately I went." When he first visited Jerusalem, 
after his conversion, though in the city but fifteen days, he 
went into the synagogues, and " spake boldly in the name 
of the Lord Jesus." Though still but a young man, — at 
the time of his conversion he was scarcely thirty, — he was 
in haste. He was not yet an apostle ; he must wait years 
for his appointment. He was to go to the Gentiles, but 
the way was not opened. Then he would do the work at 
his hand. He must preach : if not as an apostle, as a 
layman ; if not as a leader, as a follower, under the direc- 
tion of Ananias, of Barnabas, of any one by God placed 
over him. He went with others if they were ready. If 
not, he went alone. 

(b) Saul's obedience was implicit. He followed the 
letter of his orders. It was natural to him to be prompt. 
To be submissive was not natural. By temperament he 
was wilful ; he sacrificed inclination ; his will was God's will. 

He preached what he was bidden, at the sacrifice of 
" excellency of speech " and " wisdom." From the begin- 
ning, in the synagogue at Damascus, he preached Christ 
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It must have sorely crossed him to exclude himself to this 
theme. Brought up in Tarsus, "the most accomplished 
seat of learning in the empire," at a period when eloquence 
was cultivated as at no time before or since, Saul had had 
opportunity, from a child, to attend the courses of the 
masters of oratory, as they lectured upon all the known 
subjects of human knowledge. He was himself a scholar. 
" He appears to have been master not only of the Jewish 
learning, but also of the Greek philosophy, and to have 
been conversant even with the Greek poets." It must 
have been a rude process with him, " a chosen vessel/* to 
be emptied of all this which he could use so brilliantly, 
and, he might think, to such purpose ; to have " that roomy 
head," seething with all the science, and philosophy, and 
poetry of his time, filled with one only theme. But he 
yielded. " I determined," he says to the Corinthians, hint- 
ing in the word at the struggle it cost him, " not to know 
anything among you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified." 
He would not disobey. 

Again : Saul was a man of action. It must have been 
hard for him to leave his ministry in Damascus, opening so 
hopefully, and retire to Arabia, for so long an absence — 
probably the greater part of three years. It is not impos- 
sible that he preached in Arabia, in which were flourishing 
cities with Jewish synagogues, among them the great 
commercial metropolis of Petra. But he nowhere speaks 
of preaching. In the Epistle to the Galatians his language 
is explicit. He went because it pleased God to reveal his 
Son in him, that he should preach him among the heathen. 

Surprise has been expressed that no reference is made 
to this episode anywhere in the Acts. It is well replied, 
that Luke nowhere refers to the flight and the life in Egypt 
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of the holy family, recorded by Matthew. That Saul spent 
a part of three years in Arabia is certain. He was there 
" to confer with Christ" He needed a special training for 
his w<frk ; the scholar must be put at school ; his learning, 
gathered in Tarsus, and from Gamaliel, was not adapted to 
his present wants. So, it is a plausible conjecture, he was 
now given an opportunity to study the Scriptures. Direct 
revelations he may have had of truths absolutely new. It 
is more probable that the Old Testament, as a prophecy of 
Christ, was opened to him ; that he gradually acquired that, 
mastery of it which was to be such a power in his preach- 
ing: w Revelation has to do with truth not otherwise 
known, or knowable." The Scriptures were knowable. 
Saul must search them. 

It is worthy of notice, as confirmation of the opinion 
now expressed, that our only allusions to Saul's life in 
Arabia are contained in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Once he speaks of going thither ; and later he refers to 
"Mount Sinai in Arabia." In the Sinaitic solitudes, I 
think, he pondered the relations of the old cbvenant to the 
new, of Judaism to Christianity ; that Judaism .which so 
nearly became the "grave of Christianity;" "a peril from 
which one man saved it." In particular, how probable is it 
that Saul then wrought out the great scriptural argument 
given us in Galatians — "a letter which has had a more 
powerful effect on the religious history of mankind than 
any other composition ever framed." 

At the same time, coincident with his study, a course of 
spiritual discipline was in progress. A favorite method 
with God has been to train men for great service by soli- 
tude. So Moses, Elijah, David were in the wilderness 
with God. So our Lord himself spent there forty days of 
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struggle. In the period now noticed was only a part of 
Saul's discipline. It was extended throughout the entire 
preparatory stage, throughout his life. The three days of 
blindness at the beginning, the many disappointments and 
delays, the persecutions, the thorn in the flesh, given him 
as a special preparation for his missionary labors — all 
point to a great providential method, seen in the trial of 
Elijah at Cherith and at Sarepta, of David in the cave. 
The illustration of a vessel was a favorite with Saul. He 
must be shaped by the potter. How, when he uses the 
powerful figure, does he seem to feel the pressure of Al- 
mighty hands ! When the vision pointed to Arabia, he 
was not disobedient ; he went. 

He was led back to Damascus. Again he preached. The 
enmity of the Jews was aroused. God bade him flee. He 
fled. Again, at Jerusalem, a vision bade him flee. Again he 
fled. Do you think this ready obedience was agreeable to 
him — so quickly to turn ^way from danger ? Ill, I think, 
would it suit, with a Saul's fiery courage, to be dropped off 
the Damascus wall, in the night, in a basket. At Jerusa- 
lem the trial was more severe. With what feelings, after 
three years of absence, must he have returned ! He goes 
up to see Peter ; he travels by the Damascus road ; it leads 
him past the scene of the crucifixion ; he may distinguish 
the very cross. At this spot Stephen was martyred. 
The stones may still lie up in rude heap as on the well- 
remembered day he saw them fall. "I," he meditates, 
" was consenting unto his death. I did many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth." What an expe- 
rience ! How he will preach in Jerusalem ! Wait, Saul ! 
He enters the city ; the Christians will not receive him ; 
he is obliged to use the friendly offices of Barnabas, an 
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old schoolfellow, perhaps, at Tarsus, now a son of conso- 
lation, to get introduction to Peter. He confers with 
Peter. What did the two men say to each other — Peter 
and Saul ? Think of it ! John is not in the city. Other 
of the apostles he sees none save James, the Lord's 
brother. Peter recognizes the young stranger's claims. 
Saul hastens to the temple. May he not expefct to make 
a profound impression in this city ? He has been a famous 
persecutor, a trusted agent of the Sanhedrim. He has a 
wonderful story to tell, a wonderful message to proclaim. 
He goes into the synagogue of the Grecians, perhaps the 
very one where " they of Cilicia," himself foremost of all, 
— was not he of Cilicia? — had disputed with . Stephen. 
He meets the very men among whom he had withstood 
the eloquent proto-martyr. He takes up Stephen's argu- 
ment. He looks to see them convinced — converted. It is 
so plain, it is so glorious, a truth. No ; they cannot an- 
swer him. But they can do what he did once — resist. 
They are put in a murderous .rage. He goes to the temple 
to pray for his enemies — for guidance. There he has a 
vision. He fails into a trance. Jesus appears, and says 
to him, " Make haste, and get thee out of Jerusalem ; for 
they will not receive thy testimony concerning me." 

Bitter words ! Deadly disappointment ! So much had 
he staked upon his work in Jerusalem ! Here was the 
place, of all in the world, in which he would labor. Here 
were the people to whom, of all men, he wished to pro- 
claim Christ. 

And in the very beginning of his work, before fifteen 
days are passed, he is bidden to depart, and preach to the 
Gentiles. At first the Lord had said that he was to bear 
his name " before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children 
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of Israel." Now he is sent to the Gentiles, exclusively. 
He does not wish to preach to the heathen. He is not 
adapted for it He is a Pharisee of the rigidest type. 
Some man of liberal views, an Alexandrian Jew, an Apol- 
los, is the man for this work. He yearns over his own 
people. How, years later, he expressed this feeling to the 
Romans : " I could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen, according to the 
flesh." The words bleed. So thus, to the Lord, he ex- 
postulates : " Lord, they know that I imprisoned and beat 
in every synagogue them that believed on thee. And when 
the blood of thy martyr "Stephen was shed (ah, here is 
what lies heaviest on his soul !), I also was standing by, 
and consenting unto his death, and kept the raiment of 
them that slew him." How specific he is J The whole 
scene is before him. He ' begs to preach to his people. 
This denied, he begs for martyrdom. Perhaps from the 
first he had cherished a secret hope, in returning to the 
city of Stephen, of Christ, that he was to be permitted to 
wear a martyr crown. Such as Saul are ever the men for 
the flame and the cross, the loftiest of human spirits, re- 
joicing in death itself for the Saviour's name. 

But the reply is brief and imperative. " Depart, for I 
will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles." " Far hence!" 
He must submit to be smuggled down to Cesarea by the 
sea, and back to Tarsus, his early home. He flees, though 
ready to be offered. He goes to the Gentiles, though his 
heart is unto his own people. He obeys. 

For five or six years, now following, he constantly. ex- 
pected his summons. It was delayed. He did not run 
before he was sent. He waited on the Lord. His obedi- 
ence was at last rewarded. Barnabas came for him from 
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Antioch. He accompanied him to that city. He labored 
there for a year. Then came the joyful word, " Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work to which I have called 
them." They were ordained together. They sailed for 
Cyprus, Barnabas's native island. And soon Saul was 
named Paul. The order of names, Barnabas and Saul, was 
exchanged for Paul and Barnabas. The long preparation 
was ended. 

Saul's early ministry teaches us several truths. 

1. Christianity does not fetter the intellect In being 
confined to one theme, Saul seemed restricted. The seem- 
ing restraint proved an outlet. It was well that he followed 
the vision. To what theme, as to the one given him, Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified, could the whole man have been 
brought ? . Where else could he have found such range 
for reasoning, poetry, sublimest philosophy ? Where in 
heathen writers shall we look for passages to equal, or ap- 
proach, some that he wrote, after he abandoned " excellency 
of speech ?" Where in all human composition for a treatise 
like the Epistle to the Philippians? like any of his Epistles ? 
As we follow him, whenever he takes up his high argu- 
ment, and think of the men of the schools, he seems like 
one bird of many in gilded cages, released for a free flight 
in the illimitable heavens. He was sincere when he. wrote, 
" I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency 
of speech, or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony 
of God/' He did not aim at eloquence. His theme 
phrased itself in those winding sentences of molten gold. 
What Saul found in Christ other men have found, — intellec- 
tual scope and liberty. Richard Baxter found enough in 
Saul's theme to fill his one hundred and sixty-eight vol- 
umes. All who will imitate the obedience of these men 

23 
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will be repaid for self-restraint. They will find, not a cage, 
but an emancipation. 

2. Discipline gives power. 

The preparation of Saul seems long in proportion to his 
life as a Christian — a full third. It is to be remembered 
that these years were not without direct fruits. . He made 
converts in Damascus. His conversion became one of the 
most brilliant and convincing of Christian evidences. Of 
men who had never seen his face, he says, " They glorified 
Qod in me." Members of his own family were converted, 
probably through his efforts ; his sister, her son, and certain 
kinsmen, whose names are given in the last chapter of Ro- 
mans. He planted churches. In the 15th chapter of the 
Acts we read that Paul and Silas went through Syria and 
Cilicia, " confirming the churches," — churches, when and by 
whom planted ? Almost certainly by Saul, after his retire- 
ment from Jerusalem. But these results were all inciden- 
tal to God's main purpose. He was making an apostle. 
Ten years is not long for such a work, for such studies as 
Saul must prosecute, for such discipline as he must un- 
dergo. Especially, how could God shorten that discipline 
which was to subdue his will, crush, his swollen flesh, teach 
him to pray, produce the habit of spirituality, make him a 
man of visions ? Such training we need. The instru- 
mentalities in church and Sabbath school organizations, in 
societies, in all religious machinery, have become very 
perfect. But let us not forget the need of men to run 
this machinery, disciplined men, who have not merely tal- 
ent, but grace, impressions of truth, but religious convic- 
tions, graven into the soul, so intense that if they cannot 
be spoken the messenger will die. We have too much of 
human opinion, and resulting confidence in talent, confi- 
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dence in instrumentalities. We want a " Thus saith the 
Lord." We have too much of weak, superficial impres- 
sion, and from it superficial, powerless speech. We want 
the striving utterance of a Saul, " according to the work- 
ing which worketh in us mightily." We can afford to wait 
ten years for such men. 

3. God wants for his work ready men, who stand like 
the orderly at the door, ready at a word to be on their way. 
Saul preached before he studied, was a missionary before 
he was set apart, He saw this : that there are no inter- 
vals in God's work. The days of waiting, in the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit, have passed forever. He bent his texts 
into reaping-hooks, and plunged into the nearest field. 
His special call was to the foreign work. Until actually 
sent,' — not until he had had three calls, — he worked at 
home. There is an order in God's work. Some openings 
are later than others. We may wish to enter doors closed 
as yet ; may lie down before them. Not so Saul. He had 
learned this secret: that the way to closed doors is through 
open doors. He never paused in his work till his feet and 
his hands were chained to those of the two Roman sol- 
diers ; no, nor even then. 

If your field does not open to you, work where you can. 
If you cannot yet be a leader, be a servant, but work. 

Finally. Obedience is essential to vision. Saul's first 
vision was in his disobedience. But his second was while 
he was praying. His after revelations are to be connected 
with two facts : one that he prayed, the second that he 
obeyed. The remarkable thing in his case is not his vis- 
ions, but the spirit out of which they grew. If he had not 
desired guidance, and to this end been a man of prayer, a 
man, to6, who cultivated a conscience void of offence, as 
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the organ of spiritual sensitiveness, he would have seen 
no light, would have heard no voice. 

Whoever prays as Saul prayed, and obeys as he obeyed, 
will be guided as Saul was guided, will have his vision, not 
miraculous, it may be, but the appearance and the voice of 
the Lord. For whoever desires it, prayer obtains the 
revelation of duty, obedience perpetuates it. Saul prayed, 
and obeyed. What consequence more natural ? He had 
" abundance of revelations." How many a man has had 
his duty made as plain as that of Saul to him, who, by de- 
lay and disobedience, has lost spiritual sensitiveness, and 
so become gradually blind to the light, and deaf to the 
voice. In the ministry he is a hireling. Of the laity, he is 
a Laodicean. Called to preach the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, he gives himself to a farm or to merchandise. 

It is because there are so few Sauls, brethren, that the 
Pauls are so few. Who among you is obedient to the 
heavenly vision ? 
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DORCAS RESTORED TO LIFE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, ix. 36-40. Ps. cxii. 6. 

Acts, ix. 36-40. 

" Now there was at Jo$pa a certain disciple named Tabitha, which, 
by interpretation, is called Dorcas j this woman was full of good 
works and alms deeds which she did" 6r*c. 

PsalmsJ cxii. 6. 
"The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance." 

The words of the psalmist may well be taken as the 
expression of a general principle. They unfold the source 
of every benefactor's strength in the past, and are the key 
to every noble life yet to be. They are at once a rebuke 
to the time-server and a support to the right-minded. 
They open up the path of the truest honor. Adherence 
to them is the sure prophecy of the homage of generations 
in the distant future. We are wrong when we accept as 
truth the words Shakespeare made Mark Antony say, — 

" The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones." 

It is not so. There is a greater power than evil in the 
world. The name of John Baptist is famous ; the name 
of Herod is infamous. " The righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance." 

Righteousness is Tightness, — a conformity to the truth, 
coupled with wisdom ; implying a knowledge of what is 
right, and a conformity of action to the knowledge. Thus 
the apostle mentions him " that doeth righteousness." 

In order the better to apprehend the sacred meaning of 
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such a life as that of Dorcas, we rriust notice three general 
truths. 

Firstly. The righteous person does righteous deeds. 
Righteousness is no mere internal characteristic. The 
term denotes that the body is under subjection to Christ. 
No one can suppose that while the soul is in the path of 
Tightness, the body must walk in a path of crookedness. 
The crimsoned hands of the murderer are no sign of a 
heart of love within. Many a man has been fettered hand 
and foot by wicked men in order that they might steal his 
treasures ; but no man ever fettered his own hands in order 
that others might take his possessions. There are acci- 
dents and blunders which sometimes take place in connec- 
tion with those who would have things otherwise, but these 
are the exceptions. No righteous man will fetter his own . 
hands lest they shall reach out a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty, or bestow a garment upon the half-clad. No 
righteous man will chain his own feet so that he may- not 
be expected to visit those who need his sympathy. You 
cannot imprison a pure soul in an impure body. " Whoso- 
ever doeth not righteousness is not of God." So likewise 
we know that " he that doeth righteousness is righteous." 
The personal character and the personal willing deed are 
never to be separated. The righteous person does right- 
eous deeds. Now, apply this truth to the Christian expe- 
rience. Consider it in view of the fact that every disciple 
is an appointed steward to do Christ's work ; for such is 
our relation. He recommended the poor and the sorrow- 
ful to us as the objects of our love. He inspired a dying 
world with hope when he gave the parting injunction to 
the disciples, " Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature ; " and this is our work. 
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The disciple and the Master are not united ; they are 
one even as Christ and the Farther are one. The work 
which Christ has given us to do we must do, since Christ 
and we are one ; and this intimate relation suggests what 
is the fact, — all such labor is done purely from love. " If 
ye know that he is righteous, ye know that every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of him." 

Tabitha — that name of beautiful significance, the ga- 
zelle — knew that when she should assist one of the least 
of all the flock, she was doing it unto Christ, and her will- 
ing fingers were only the servants of her willing, loving 
heart ; and her case shall stand as an example of others. 
The righteous person does righteous deeds. 

Secondly. The righteous, are remembered because of 
their deeds. It may well be doubted whether one can be 
righteous without manifesting the fact in the outward life. 
But waiving this question, we may observe that, other 
things being equal, no one te remembered for his good 
intentions. It is not he who says, " Be ye warmed and 
filled," who is mentioned with honor ; but he who gives 
food to the hungry and clothes to the naked. The 
Scriptures recognize no such condition as that of passive 
righteousness ; but, were it so, inherent goodness is re- 
membered because of what it does. For proof of this 
statement, we turn to the eleventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, — the famous roll-call of the men of faith. 
They are remembered for what they accomplished. Noah, 
building the ark; Abraham, always active; Joseph, the 
statesman ; Moses, the greater than Solon, the active 
leader of the great murmuring host ; Rahab, receiving the 
spies ; Gideon and Jephthah, the captains of the host ; 
Samuel, the prophet and judge ; David, the man of war, — 
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these are the men of faith remembered because of what 
they did, not for what they intended to do. The Acts of 
the Apostles are as worthy of a place in our canon as the 
statement of the apostolic faith. The great heroes of his- 
tory are fondly remembered from the impression for good 
which they made on their fellow-men. Nero has a name ; 
Paul is lovingly remembered. The Duke of Alva has a 
name, while William of Orange is remembered. Charles 
IX. of France has a name ; the Huguenots are remem- 
bered. Voltaire is known ; Luther's name is held in re- 
membrance. 

Nothing is said of the belief and Christian hope of 
Dorcas ; she is remembered solely because of what she 
did. How full of meaning the intense emotions of the 
poor widows who called Peter's attention to the garments 
which she had purchased and made for them ! " This 
woman was full of good works and alms deeds which 
she did." These acts have given her an undying fame. 

But while we thus speak, it is undoubtedly true that a 
hundred others were doing elsewhere what Dorcas had 
done in Joppa. The circumstances of the general sorrow 
lead' us to suppose that she was the chiefest of them all in 
Joppa. There are those who are especially remembered 
for a generation ; others for a century ; others for ages. 
We have referred to the remembrance of the world. We 
must not forget, however, that the world's memory is 
sometimes short, but God never forgets ; and by and by 
the cords of memory will be drawn up in sight again, as if 
from the sea of forgetfulness into the light, and he who 
never forgets shall point to some child of sorrow, and say 
to the. one who gave relief, "Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these ye did it unto me." The great- 
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ness of the deed is not diminished because men generally 
have a short memory. Men try to forget the evil, and 
they sometimes forget the good. 

Years hence, if spared so long, deeds done in the past, 
forgotten now, will come up again. Old age can remember 
best of all the doings of earliest life. Humanity is like 
man in this respect. It sometimes forgets what it ought 
to remember, yet in the future all shall be seen again ; the 
evil shall be recalled, and all the good, even to a cup of 
cold water, shall be remembered. "The righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance." 

Dorcas is one of a comparative few remembered to-day, 
and solely because of what she did. In the certainty of 
generations yet to come we are to be remembered or for- 
gotten.- We shall be remembered if we live unselfish 
lives. We are writing our own history in everything 
we do. The truest biography is written a generation after 
its subject's death. 

The great decision touching our eternal condition is to 
be based upon what we have done or have failed to do. 
The righteous work righteousness. " The righteous shall 
be in everlasting remembrance," — remembered solely be- 
cause of their deeds. 

Thirdly. The deeds of the righteous are alike great, 
and worthy of remembrance. The deed is to be judged 
from the motive prompting it. We often mistake. It is a 
great work to build a ship ; yet he who invented the mar- 
iner's compass performed a work just as great. He who 
restores a famished sufferer to health again is a public 
benefactor ; so is he who keeps the hungry one from fam- 
ishing. The deed is measured by the sacrifice of the doer. 
The same fact is seen in the anointing of Christ for his 
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burial. Wheresoever the gospel is preached, there shall this 
act be mentioned as a memorial of her who broke the box 
of precious ointment 

The time of Dorcas was taken up in little things. She 
bought the cloth, and cut out and made the garments. She 
was faithful in that which is least ; but this is what has made 
her famous, — honored wherever the gospel is preached. 

There are many who say they could do something, if 
they could only preach like Paul, or Apollos, or Peter ; yet 
the work of Dorcas was as truly divine as theirs, and the 
remembrance of her as lasting. 

The life of John Howard was made up of little acts ; the 
world often judged him harshly while he lived, but he is 
everywhere honored to-day. The names of Elizabeth Fry 
and Florence Nightingale are immortalized because of their 
unwearied efforts in behalf of the suffering. The same 
blessed book which tells us of God watching the sparrows 
as they fall, and numbering the hairs of our heads, tells us 
also of the divine estimate of the value of even a cup of 
cold water held out to the lips that are parched. In the 
divine balances the two mites of the poor widow out- 
weighed all the rest. In the light of the Scriptures, which 
are God's judgments upon what we do, we recognize the 
truth that the deeds of the righteous, in our sight great or 
small, are alike worthy of remembrance. 

From these facts bearing upon one view of the case, we 
turn to another side. Under the divine permission, Dorcas, 
not knowing it herself, had immortalized her name. 

We observe : 1. The righteous always awaken attention. 
It is a great thing even to profess righteousness ; and be- 
cause of this profession every one looks upon the deeds. 
Disciples sometimes complain that the world makes them 
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a target of its criticism. But this is the fact : the world 
watches to see whether the professed righteousness of the 
heart works out through the life ; and if not, it rightly 
judges, as we have seen to be true, that the person either 
is not righteous, or is far below what he can be. We ought 
to rejoice that a close scrutiny is thus put upon our actions. 
We grant that for a season the purest motives may be dis- 
trusted, but the fact obtains. 

Now look at Dorcas. She lived respected by all. Her 
fingers were never idle. The poor came to her, and she 
welcomed them. • It was no drawing-room reception. These 
widows were not all disciples, if we may trust Lange ; since, 
after the restoration to life, it is said that Peter " called the 
saints and widows " into her chamber. She was ready to 
alleviate suffering everywhere. She spoke to the sorrowing 
of their sorrows, and they went away rejoicing. For illus- 
tration, call to mind the men and women of the present 
day who are honored in the community, and, without fear 
of contradiction, they are those who are always ready to do 
righteousness. In fact, they achieve an immediate popu- 
larity. They are possessed of defects of character, but this 
fact of personal self-sacrifice outweighs all the rest. This 
that this woman, Dorcas, hath done gave her the respect 
of the whole city, and the whole city knew her name. 

2. The testimony to such righteousness is seen in the 
universal sorrow at her decease ; and that sorrow found an 
expression. Peter was at Lydda, about ten miles distant. 
Thither the disciples sent " two men, desiring that he 
would not delay to come to them ; " and when Peter and 
the two men came back, they saw the mourners going 

* 

about the streets. As they approached the house, they 
plainly perceived the grief-stricken mourners. Upon 
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entering the house the poor widows carpe up to Peter ; 
and they showed him the cloaks which Dorcas had made. 
Shall we say there was no other woman in all Joppa to 
take her place ? It is possible there may have been a 
score of others, but even this knowledge could not have 
taken away their heaviness of heart. It was not a selfish 
grief. We do not read that they were perplexed, concern- 
ing the time when they should need something more. 
They said to Peter, " Look at these garments ! " And 
those mute garments had a voice, which was distinctly 
heard when the lips of the fair Dorcas were dumb. 

Love is regal. Love knows itself wherever it is seen. 
Love is not restricted to the giver and receiver of its me- 
mentos. Whoever knows the meaning of love, and es- 
pecially as exhibited in self-denial, finds its objects in any 
who are known by their deeds as Christian benefactors ; 
hence the universal sorrow. There may be a hundred 
women in a church, each equally a Dorcas. Christian 
love for the one, even like that for Dorcas, does not rob 
the ninety-nine others of just the same affection. We, 
therefore, say love cannot be envious, cannot be proud. 
Love in any heart, written in outward deeds, is regal, and 
calls to itself the purest love of all others ; and thus we 
affirm that the testimony to such righteousness as that of 
Dorcas was seen in the universal sorrow because of her 
death. 

3. The righteous are always removed in the midst of 
their usefulness. We have said always. Until the eyes 
grow blind, and the lips grow dumb, and the body becomes 
paralyzed, — until all these have lost their power for good, 
the righteous will still work on. The form of the expres- 
sion may be varied, but not even old age sets a boundary 
line where the deeds of the righteous shall cease. He that 
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is righteous doeth righteousness, whether sick or in health, 
poor or rich, aged or young. 

Thus is it that when death comes to the truly righteous 
there is always sorrow, because they are removed in the 
midst of their usefulness. When Finney and Kirk, Storrs 
and Emmons died, they were still hard at work. They 
were waiting for the dawn ; but like true watchers of the 
night, notwithstanding their weariness; and perhaps some- 
time blindness, they were never away from duty. They 
died in the midst of their.usefulness. 

While speaking of Dorcas, therefore, we refer to every 
saint ; for so long as righteousness is in the heart, so long 
will it be exhibited in the life. 

The eyes of Dorcas were not blind, and her hands were 
not tremulous with age. She was going about and doing 
good constantly. Was it not of the divine permission 
when she was taken from her labors ? Could God spare 
her ? Yes ! notwithstanding her restoration to life again, 
in the light of the divine Providence, we know that she 
could be spared. Was it a waste in the divine economy 
when Harriet Newell, at twenty years of age, died ? When 
told of the near approach of death, surely she was not de- 
ceived when she exclaimed, "Glorious intelligence!" Rev. 
Dr. Anderson says that " She probably accomplished more 
by what seemed her untimely death, than she could have 
done by a long life." When the call comes to the right- 
eous, it is always to find them active. " Thou wilt die as 
thou hast lived." So died Dorcas. So " let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his." 

The one chief lesson covering our theme, is this : the 
life we now live is not to be forgotten. We are to be 
judged for the deeds done in the body. And the deeds 
which we do, if of righteousness, are our writings which 
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we shall leave to be remembered by the great, restless, 
busy world. Not upon the inspired page with that of 
Dorcas shall our names and deeds be passed down the 
ages ; but, so sure as there is a single page of inspired 
truth, so sure are we that " the righteous shall be in ever- 
lasting remembrance." 



THE GOSPEL TO THE GENTILES. 

LESSONS. GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Act6, x. 1-20. • Ps. cxii. 6. 

Act6, x. 34-48. Isa. lx. 3. 

Acts, x. 34-48. 

" Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a truth, I perceive that 

God is no respecter of persons" &*c. 

However wide the moral separation between earth and 
heaven, the intervening distance is easily traversed by 
divine messengers, where there is fitting occasion. No 
Scripture statements are more explicit than those describing 
the visits of angels to men upon divine errands. Cornelius 
"saw in a vision evidently." The original clearly indicates 
that this means, he saw the angel in plain sight ; and the 
narrative, in simple statement, describes conversation with 
the angel as real and natural as between man and man. 

The vision of Peter differs, not in its reality, but in its 
mode. The supernatural is in greater presence. His fac- 
ulties of mind are employed, but almost independently of 
the body. He fell into a trance that those faculties might 
be released from physical limitations, and take on that 
freedom and scope which are both sign and proof of what 
the soul may see and know when freed from the body alto- 
gether. The instruction to be conveyed to Peter was so 
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new, so difficult of apprehension, so important in its appli- 
cation, the resources of the supernatural were freely drawn 
upon that he might be convinced and fully equipped for a 
life-work of greatest consequence to the early church and 
the world. 

What was the emergency that demanded and justified 
such interposition ? We must look for some necessity, 
exceptional and grand. We shall not look in vain. After 
centuries of preparation, during which the children of 
Abraham had been in training to become the nation of 
whom Christ should be born, the Son of God came to 
earth, wrought out the atonement, voluntarily assumed, 
and, expiring upon the cross, cried out, " It is finished/' 
Whatever the wealth of meaning wrapped up in this mar- 
vellous utterance, this is plainly included ; viz., the Jews 
were no longer to maintain a ceremonial service that 
looked forward to his death-, and they themselves were no 
longer to be a normal school, exclusively enjoying the 
divine tuition. The Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world \ just expired upon Calvary, was to expiate the 
sins of a whole world, just as the sacrificial lamb, daily 
and yearly offered in the temple, had expiated the sins of 
Israel. (Heb. ix. 1 1-14.) Peter, and all Christian converts 
from the Jews, must be made to understand this, now upon 
the very threshold of the apostolic church. No easy thing 
to do. " Gentiles " was a word that brought loathing by 
its very mention. They were looked upon as only fit for a 
scourge to Israel. (Deut. xxviii. 48^51 ; 1 Kings, viii. 33.) 
Rabbis taught that the Gentiles would all be burned at the 
Messiah's coming ; that Jews must not journey with them, 
nor even save them from drowning. The Gentiles re- 
turned their scorn. Tacitus, Juvenal, Pliny, and others, 
characterized all Jews in strongest contempt, gens teterima, 
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"a most abominable nature," "contrary to all men," and 
other epithets, too offensive to name. The degradation of 
the Gentiles, that beggars and shames description, — 
faintly hinted by Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, — 
was only one barrier to a conception by either Jew or Gen- 
tile, that they could be gathered into one fold. True, 
there were some Gentile proselytes to the Jewish church ; 
but that Jew and Gentile were to meet on new ground, and 
upon one common level, was undreamed of. 

To inaugurate this new and difficult conception as an 
accredited working principle was the design of Peter's 
vision, with its important accessories in the angel visit to 
Cornelius, and his own journey to Caesarea to meet Cor- 
nelius. This revolution in Peter, Christian though he was, 
required a divine interposition, equal to, and in many re- 
spects resembling, that which changed Saul, the bloody 
persecutor, into the heroic, and finally martyred apostle. 

Let us note carefully this vision, so marvellous in itself, 
and so important in its office. Our frequent experiences 
in ordinary dreams serve to teach that the soul gains in 
capacity in direct proportion to its release from bodily 
control, — a prophecy, perhaps, of the expansion awaiting 
it when no longer in the body. 

At midday, with mind composed for prayer, alone upon 
the house-top, with body hungering, Peter falls into a 
trance: a .large sheet, suspended from the four corners, 
descends from heaven before him, containing all manner 
of beasts and fowls, clean and unclean. To the voice, 
" Rise, Peter, kill and eat," he replies, " Not so, Lord ; for 
I have never eaten anything that is common or unclean." 
The voice answered, " What God hath cleansed, that call 
not thou common." Thrice is this repeated, and the sheet, 
which had slowly descended, suddenly disappears. 
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We must suppose that all this teaching, by word and 
sign, was full of significance. In the opened heaven w s as 
evidence that the communication was from above: the 
sheet, held by the four corners, which reached north, south, 
east, and west, also came from heaven ; and so all its con- 
tents — clean and unclean, in Peter's view — had God for 
their creator ; and the vessel containing them, and reach- 
ing to the thirty-two points of the compass, represented 
the universe. Peter was commanded to eat of the one as 
freely as of the other, and thus, by a single act, turn his 
back upon prejudices and habits based upon plainest re- 
quirements of Scripture. (Lev. xi. 4 ; xx. 5 ; Deut. xiv. 3-7 ; 
Ezek. iv. 14.) The repeated command, its source, the 
accompanying scenic illustration, could leave him in no 
doubt that some important truth was then and there com- 
municated. How easy the inference, that if there was 
really no natural distinction in the brute creation, how 
much less probable any such distinction among men made 
in the image of God. 

Providence does not leave him without the light of this 
lesson. It must have been plain to him that God was 
speaking, and so he would be in a reverent attitude to 
discern the Lord's call as it should be interpreted by 
any experience. Observe the certainty, connection, and 
adaptation of means employed by Providence. While 
Peter doubts, and thinks upon the vision, three messengers 
of Cornelius stand before his gate, and the Spirit says, 
" Arise, therefore, and get thee down, and go with them, 
doubting nothing, for I have sent them." The hand of 
God is as truly in the journey of these messengers as in 
the letting down of the sheet from heaven. 

When Peter learns the message that Cornelius, a Gen- 
tile military commander, warned from God by a holy angel,, 

24 
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desires his presence at Caesarea, thirty miles away, he 
heeds the invitation. After a night's sleep, he takes with 
him six of the brethren for witnesses of the further divine 
revelation which he confidently expects after such solemn 
preparation. 

Cornelius, awaiting his arrival, with expectation also 
supernaturally quickened, assembles kinsmen and friends. 
When Peter comes to his door, he rushes out, to fall down 
and worship him. Quickly forbidding any such worship 
(v. 26), Peter passes into the house, and there, to that 
audience, Jews and Gentiles, civilians and soldiers, he 
preaches the first missionary sermon that was fully in 
sympathy with the great commission, "Go ye. into all the 
world, and preach the gospel unto every creature." 

Peter had long been familiar with Scripture teaching, 
that God regarded not persons ; but now he takes it for 
his text, and says, I now understand the full scope and 
significance of this Scripture : " I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons." The gospel scheme, in its relations 
to the Jewish economy, is all plain to him, and, with a 
few vigorous strokes, he unfolds it to his surprised, and, we 
must suppose, delighted hearers. He finds no test of ad- 
mission to the church of Christ but character. Hence- 
forth candidates were to be asked, not whether they were 
Gentiles or Jews, but whether they feared God and wrought 
righteousness. The same " word " of peace, through Jesus 
' Christ yet to come, that had been preached by Mosaic rit- 
ual and voice of prophets, is made world-wide in its appli- 
cation now that Christ has come, " Lord of all." (Eph. 
ii. 13-18.) 

Of that coming, his hearers knew ; his baptism by John ; 
his anointing with the Holy Ghost ; his life of healing, 
even of " all that were oppressed of the devil." But Peter, 
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in company with the other apostles, were special "witnesses 
chosen before of God," that they might testify to his death 
and resurrection, as evidence that " it is he which was or- 
dained of God to be the judge of the quick and the dead." 
Thus Peter joins his testimony on this occasion to that of 
u all the prophets," that through his name whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins. As ever 
follows when a true gospel is preached, " the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word." The same signs 
followed as upon the first pentecostal outpouring, "for they 
heard them speak with tongues, and magnify God." 

How the prompt energy of Peter happily declares itself ! 
Crediting adequate evidence before his eyes, asking for no 
probationary delay, forgetting the traditions of all prece- 
dents, he calls for baptismal water, and then and there 
admits into integral union with the church of Christ those 
soldiers of the " Italian band," born and bred in heathen 
darkness, and now wearing uniforms that betokened an 
iron allegiance to a heathen emperor. 

So the Gentiles were received. Glorious was the work 
then begun. New Testament history abounds in its suc- 
cesses. Paul delighted in his title " Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles." Study of the Acts and epistles would almost lead 
to the conclusion that the early church was mademp almost 
entirely of the Gentiles, though in fact Jews were found 
in all the journeys of the apostles, and many became true 
and valuable converts. The triumphs of the gospel among 
them were rapid and assured. The ministry of Paul lasted 
only about thirty years ; and, in that brief period, churches 
were founded at many centres of population and influence 
throughout the Gentile world. Far within Asia Minor, 
among the mountains of wild Galatia ; at Ephesus, under 
the very shadow of Diana's temple ; ' in Macedonia, at 
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Philippi and Thessalonica ; in polished but corrupt Greece, 
at Corinth ; and in old Rome, mistress of the world, were 
Christians, purified by faith, and willing to seal their testi- 
mony to their crucified Lord with their blood. To these 
were addressed the epistles of Paul, and Peter, and James, 
and Jude, that as churches they might " be perfectly joined 
together" (i Cor. i. 10), and that they might be "holy in 
all manner of conversation " (i Peter, i. 15). To some of 
these, letters full of love and wisdom went from the hand 
of Paul in the dungeons of Nero. Great must have been 
his consolation when surveying such triumphs of his 
crucified Lord, who had called him to his apostleship only 
a few years before. At midday, while on that journey 
to Damascus, many prayers for a sustaining and guiding 
Providence to follow these, the offspring of his faith and 
toil, must have ascended to the throne of grace from his 
prison-house. 

Notwithstanding the fierce persecutions of Nero, after 
forty years more, Pliny, the Roman governor, wrote from 
Asia Minor, " The contagion of this superstition has raised 
not cities only, but the less towns also, and the open country, 
so that the heathen temples were almost deserted, few vic- 
tims were purchased for sacrifices, and a long intermis- 
sion of the sacred solemnities had taken place." " Justin 
Martyr, who wrote about thirty years after Pliny, and one 
hundred after the gospel was first preached to the Gentiles, 
thus describes the extent of Christianity in his time : 'There 
is not a nation, either Greek or barbarian, or of any other 
name, even of those who wander in tribes and live in tents, 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not offered to 
the Father and Creator of the universe by the name of the 
crucified Jesus/ " 

Such was the historic development of the work begun 
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in the house of Cornelius, when Peter preached the sermon 
of which to-day's lesson is a summary. 

Returning to that meeting for some pertinent reflections, 
we are impressed by — 

1. The thoroughness with which all ritualistic reliance 
vanishes. 

With one touch Peter waives forever all the ceremonial, 
once efficacious and vital, but now gone by. The simple 
gospel of repentance and faith in Jesus, carried anywhere, 
could save all who would believe and be baptized. The 
way to heaven was no longer round through Judaism. 
Faith within, and its outward manifestations in the simple 
ordinance of baptism, were all that was required to carry 
a conquering religion into the darkest heathen centres, 
reeking with defilement. 

Do we need anything more to-day ? On the other hand, 
is not the efficacy of the gospel proportioned to its ap- 
proach to the simplicity of apostolic presentation ? 

2. This receiving of the Gentiles is proof that it would 
have been accomplisJted before had it been possible. 

The Jews were not the chosen people of God for any 
special desert of theirs, and they were the honored deposi- 
taries of the divine oracles no longer than was necessary 
for the greatest good of all. Centuries of discipline and 
chastisement were requisite to purify them from idolatry. 
As a nation they were to solve the problem of a religious 
civilization. All life, individual, domestic, and civil, was to 
be woven into one all-pervading system of religious obser- 
vance that recognized one God. However sadly they had 
degenerated morally, at the time of our Lord's advent the 
Jews understood who God was, and what belonged to him 
in individual and national life. Thus trained, they had 
been dispersed in every direction. In Assyria, Asia Minor, 
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Africa, the Archipelago, in Greece, Italy, and Gaul, were 
Jewish colonists, carrying their education and civilization. 
Like prepared signal-fires, they were in waiting for apostolic 
hands to apply the torch of the gospel. 

While this was being done, other nations were in train- 
ing, seven hundred and fifty years before Rome was 
founded upon the western banks of the Tiber. In that 
period, with resistless crushing stride, she had become 
almost the world's mistress. Though cruel, rapacious, 
dissolute, and pagan, Rome understood one thing so 
thoroughly that the world has measurably sat at her feet 
ever since, viz., the secret of organization under consistent 
and comprehensive laws. Her progress despoiled, and 
spread desolation ; but she taught the world the definition 
and function of government. 

A third nation, the Greeks, were also in training. Their 
intellectual civilization brought the culture of the intellect 
and imagination to heights that still tower, models and 
marvels alike. They were always restless. Their colonies 
fringed Asia Minor ; and, wherever they went, " they car- 
ried their arts and literature, their philosophy, their my- 
thology, and their amusements." Through Alexander's 
conquests "the new culture penetrated the mountain 
ranges of Pisidia and Lycaonia. The Tigris and Eu- 
phrates became Greek rivers. The language of Athens 
was heard among the Jewish colonies of Babylonia ; and a 
Grecian Babylon was built by the conqueror of Egypt, and 
called by his name." 

For long centuries did this threefold and, for some time, 
simultaneous preparation progress. At last, when the 
Roman had learned that law, however comprehensive or 
powerful, could not keep his nation from steady relapse 
into luxury and impurity ; when the polished Greek was 
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only cultured, that his vice and debauchery might be 
aesthetically varnished ; when the Jew used his superior 
knowledge of God for a dispensation to break his laws in 
their true application to heart and life ; when, in short, the 
world groaned in its bitterness, sick unto death, and know- 
ing no helper, — then the Son of God came to earth, that 
his kingdom might unite all that was valuable in Roman 
civilization, in Greek culture, and in Jewish knowledge of 
religion. 

The sanctions of human law were transferred to the 
divine. Roman roads were pressed by eager feet, carry- 
ing the gospel to the ends of the earth. The Greek lan- 
guage yielded its unequalled resources to interpret the 
story of redemption. Jewish forms and doctrines were 
baptized by the Spirit into higher fulfilments, that encir- 
cled the world in their saving design. Then, as soon as 
all things were ready, barriers were thrown down, and the 
Gentiles were received. 

3. We should follow Peter's example in carrying the 
gospel to the Gentiles, 

They have been training all these centuries, as were 
Greeks and Romans. As Peter was commissioned to en- 
lighten Cornelius, so those who have been graciously taught 
must go to those sitting in darkness. The angel does not 
enlighten Cornelius, but simply directs him to Peter. So 
Saul was directed to Ananias. Jesus always gives the 
bread of life to his disciples for distribution. 

Like Peter to Cornelius, we must " preach Jesus Christ " 
as historically revealed, and always mighty to save. Thus 
preached, he will save, whatever the darkness and degrada- 
tion. We may command the saved to be baptized, boldly 
forming them into churches. Those missions thrive best 
that rely most upon home material. 
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Unmistakable signs seem to point to a consummation 
close at hand. Steam and electricity are binding together 
the ends of the earth, as did Roman roads the known world 
when Jesus came to Judea. More effectually than ever 
before are distance and isolation abolished. Is not this a 
bringing together of the nations, that their long years of 
waiting may be ended ; that each may bring special prep- 
aration, and essential contribution to that kingdom that 
shall fill the whole earth from sea to sea, whose maker and 
builder is God ? Then " the remnant of Israel " shall see 
their long looked-for Messiah ; then Japan and China shall 
bring their acute minds to the divine oracles ; then the 
dusky sons of Africa shall have their faith-intuitions an- 
swered by the indwelling Holy Ghost ; then the simple 
inhabitants of sea-girt islands shall learn the wisdom of the 
ages ; then Europe, rich, learned, and strong, shall shake 
off the lethargy and blindness of superstition, and the round 
world shall be " built upon the foundation of the apostles 
2nd prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone." 

So shall the Gentiles be received. 
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SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, xi. 19-30. Mark, xvi. 20. 

Mark, xvi. 20. 

"And they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with thenty and confirming the word with signs following" 

The visible ministry of Christ on earth was ended. The 
words which he spake in the presence of his disciples, at 
the conclusion of the paschal feast, — " Father, the hour is 
come, ... I have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do. . . . And now I am 
no more in the world ; but these are in the world, and I 
come to thee," — had come to pass. The Lord had been 
crucified and slain, — had lain in the grave, and risen again 
from it, and before the eyes of his disciples was received 
up into heaven out of their sight. It would seem that such 
a separation from their Lord would have been most calam- 
itous to that little band of disciples. 

When we remember how great had been their depend- 
ence upon him, how helpless they were, and into what 
trouble they fell, when occasionally separated from him, 
though only for a little while, — when we reflect that his 
relation to them had been more like that of a mother to 
her little children than that of a master or teacher to his 
mature disciples, — it seems as if his permanent removal 
from them would have left them in a state of helpless or- 
phanage. Before it occurred, when Christ, to prepare their 
minds for the event, foretold them of it, sorrow and dismay 
filled their hearts. They had the feeling of little children, 
who, beholding the life of a parent fast ebbing away, listen 
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to her dying words. Hence the striking language which 
their Lord used to comfort them. " I will not leave you 
orphans. I will come unto you." " It is expedient for you 
that I go away, for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you. 
And when he is come, he will convince the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment." 

How wonderfully were these promises of Christ fulfilled ! 
The apostles, instead of being paralyzed and undone by the 
ascension of their Lord into the heavens, received straight- 
way a marvellous development of mental and moral 
strength ; and the work of the gospel, instead of being 
brought to a sudden and complete standstill, took a mighty 
start, under the impulse of which it soon passed beyond 
the limits of Judea, and spread over the whole world, going 
from " Jews only," to the Grecians, then to the Romans, 
then to the barbarians. What were the elements of power 
which contributed to produce the astonishing change ? 

How was it that this new faith, which, when Christ was 
with them, made such little progress and gained so few 
converts, acquired, after he was gone, such an irresistible 
influence ? The whole world was opposed to it at the 
start. A double wall of fire and steel, Jewish hate, and 
pagan hostility, supported by the mighty power of the Ro- 
man empire, stern, cruel, and unrelenting, hemmed it in, 
and resisted its every forward movement. How was it that 
a cause having for its sole adherents a small company of 
Galilean peasants and fishermen, without wealth, without 
social rank or prestige, without worldly influence of any 
kind, and without arms save the pacific symbol of the cross, 
was able, not merely to survive such opposition, but to tri- 
umph over it, until it enthroned itself in the palace of the 
Caesars ; and the enthusiastic Tertullian could say, "Though 
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but of yesterday, we now fill all places, cities, islands, for- 
tresses, free towns, public assemblies, and military camps 
of the empire " ? To the investigation of the chief causes 
which wrought out this wonderful result we will direct our 
attention. 

1. The gift of the Holy Spirit. 

" Tarry ye in Jerusalem," said Christ before his ascen- 
sion, "until ye be endued with power from on high/' 
" Wait for the promise of the Father, which ye have heard 
of me ; for John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, not many days hence." 

On the day of Pentecost the promise was fulfilled. The 
effect of it on the apostles was miraculous. It transformed 
them from common men to men of extraordinary gifts and 
power. It was a baptism of fire. As dull met^l is changed 
by heat to a glowing, scintillating mass, so their dull 
natures were transformed and surcharged with spiritual 
energy. It endowed them with quenchless fervor, boldness, 
eloquence, and supernatural gifts of tongues. The powers 
of body, heart, and mind were divinely exalted. The heav- 
enly flame touched their lips, and. those ignorant, unlearned 
men spoke in foreign languages which they had never 
studied ; it quickened their moral faculties, and under the 
impulse all weakness and hesitation disappeared, as the 
dross of silver is expelled by the .furnace fires ; it pene- 
trated their minds, and there was a great and sudden 
access of intellectual light. 

Christ had said to them, before his death, " I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, shall come, 
he will guide you into all truth." 

That promise was now fulfilled, as we shall see in the 
course of our inquiries, by the revelation of what was to 
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them substantially new truth. Besides this revelation of new 
truth there was an explanatory light shed over truth already 
known, but not comprehended, — truth imparted to them 
by Christ, which at the time it was given was only dimly 
* understood, or else misunderstood altogether. This result 
was contemplated by Christ when he said to them, "These 
things have I spoken unto you, being yet present with you. 
But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I 
have said unto you." 

Borrowing an illustration from chemistry, we may say 
that Christ put the elements of truth in solution, but the 
action of the Spirit crystallized it, gave it its perfect, final 
shape. 

And the Spirit not only perfected the truth, in the sense 
of making it stand .out dear and complete to their mental 
perceptions, he also wrought and interfused it into the very 
substance of their minds. In other words, he both un- 
folded and vitalized the truth. Christ had said of the 
Spirit, "He dwelleth with you, and shall be in you';" 
Through this indwelling of the Spirit, the truth, which he 
shows, and into which he guides, is made a part of the in- 
terior life of the soul. The mind of God enters into mys- 
terious union with the mind of man, and gives it thrilling 
experience of his word. Vast, is the difference between 
such an interior, experimental knowledge of truth and a 
mere external, theoretic acquaintance with it. " Christian 
faith is a grand cathedral, with divinely pictured windows. 
Standing without, you see no glory, nor can possibly im- 
agine any ; standing within, every ray of light reveals a 
harmony of unspeakable splendors." The apostles by the 
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gift of the Spirit thus verified the truth through an inward 
experience of it. It gave them the persuasive, convincing 
power which comes from intense conviction. And thus 
Christ's promise to them, " I will give you a mouth and 
wisdom which all your adversaries shall ijot be able to 
gainsay nor resist," was. fulfilled. The spirit assisting them 
had a double action : it breathed a subduing power into 
the preaching of the apostles, and a willing, obedient heart 
into those who heard. In the former it was " a spirit of 
wisdom and power ; " ill the latter, " of a sound mind." 

An illustration of its twofold operation was presented on 
the day of Pentecost, when Peter stood up and addressed 
the multitude like a son of thunder, and the multitude 
bowed before his speech as a field of grain before the wind ; 
those who had at the outset derisively mocked coming to 
repentance with the rest, and saying, " Men and brethren, 
what shall we do ? " * 

2. Another element of success, in the case of the primi- 
tive Christian church, was the verification they had of 
Christ's promise to come to them, and to be with them. 

They did not think of him as gone into the heavens, and 
having left them to carry on the work alone. They thought 
of him as still working with them, and in a grander and 
mightier way than when visibly present in the flesh. 
Christ had said to them in their sorrow, " If ye loved me, 
ye would rejoice because I said I go unto my Father ; for 
my Father is greater than I." By these words he com- 
pared, not his divinity with that of the Father, as the 
Arians afterwards argued, nor his human nature with the 
Father's divine essence, but rather his state of humility 
then on earth with the celestial glory to which he was soon ' 
to be exalted, — "the glory which he had with the Father/' 
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— the thought of which should cause his disciples rejoicing, 
since they would participate in his exaltation. The bene- 
fit of that exaltation they now realized. The Holy Spirit 
was his gift. " Being by the right hand of God exalted," 
said Peter, " apd having received of the Father the prom- 
ise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye 
now see and hear." In it, as the medium of action, he 
continued to work. In the apostolic history, as in the pre- 
vious promise, the two seemingly-different declarations — 
"The Comforter will come unto you," and "I will come 
unto you " — express " but two sides of one and the same 
fact." And so the Book of Acts, which records the work 
of the Spirit, narrates also the continued work of Christ. 
That the apostles and early Christians so believed, is mani- 
fest from the very first sentence with which the book opens, 
in which the writer, St Luke the Evangelist, speaks of his 
gospel, already written, as a "treatise of all that Jesus 
began both to do and to teach," thus intimating that the 
history which follows is a history of Christ's further work. 
But not alone in the agency of the Spirit was Christ 
still present with his disciples. He appears to be actually 
with them in person^ at critical and important moments. 
When Stephen died, and when Saul of Tarsus was con- 
verted, he revealed himself to them in radiant glory. 

" When I was come again to Jerusalem," says the apostle, 

• 

" while I prayed in the temple, I was in a trance, and saw 
him saying unto me, Make haste, and get thee quickly out 
of Jerusalem. Depart, for I will send thee far hence unto 
the Gentiles." After he had gone to the Gentiles, and 
while at Corinth, was pressed in spirit, then again the Lord 
spake, to Saul in the night by a vision, saying, " Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace ; for I am with 
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thee." " Thus," in the words of another, " does he, who, 
at the commencement of the history, was seen to pass into 
the heavens, continue to appear in person on the scene. 
His apostles act not only on his past commission, but 
under his present direction." The Gospel ship, freighted 
with the world's hopes, pursues its onward way through 
fearful perils ; but it safely passes every danger, — rocks 
on the one hand, shoals and breakers on the other, and 
storms everywhere, — because the Master is at the helm, 
and his voice directs the movements of the crew. 

This faith girded them with extraordinary power. Da- 
vid Hume said he liked "to hear Dr. John Brown preach, 
because he preached as if he believed the Lord Jesus 
stood at his elbow." So the apostles preached and 
labored — "the Lord working with them." 

3. Another element of the early Christians' success was 
contained in the doctrine they preached. What was there 
peculiar in that doctrine, that, as ministered by the apos- 
tles, it won such victories ? Briefly stated, it was a doc- 
trine of salvation through Jesus Christ. Him they pro- 
claimed to be a personal Saviour and divine Redeemer, 
who had come to earth on an errand of love and mercy ; 
who was delivered up for our offences, and raised again for 
our justification. This is the meaning of the statement 
made concerning the apostles — that " they ceased not to 
teach and to preach Jesus Christ." This was the unvary- 
ing burden of their message always and everywhere. 
When Philip went down to Samaria, " fee preached Christ 
unto them." When he met the Ethiopian, " he preached to 
him Jesus." When Saul was converted, he, taking up the 
work which he had sought to destroy, " preached Christ in 
the synagogues " of Damascus. When Peter, at the call of 
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Cornelius, carried the gospel to the Gentiles, his discourse 
was " preaching peace by Jesus Christ" And when the 
church at Jerusalem was scattered abroad by the persecu- 
tion at the death of Stephen, those who came to Antioch 
" spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus." 

What was signified by this preaching of Christ ? Some 
have thought it was a declaration to men by the apostles 
of " the lessons he taught ; " others have supposed that it 
was a " setting forth of his holy character, the beauty of 
his life, and the attraction of his love." But, if this were a 
true account of the matter, then we have no explanation 
of the fact that their preaching was so much more suc- 
cessful than that of Christ himself; for to have heard those 
lessons, as they fell from his lips, and to have witnessed 
his holiness and beauty of character, as evident in actual 
life, would have been far more impressive than any report 
that could have been made of them. No portrait, how- 
ever perfect, is so good as the presence of the living per- 
son ; no record, however full and accurate, can reproduce 
the charm of the original conversation. Every mother of 
loved ones dead, every wife bereaved of husband be- 
loved, will tell you that. The exact word, and the likeness 
of the face, may be preserved ; but the sweet magic that 
lurked in the smile, the look, the voices has gone. It 
has vanished beyond the power of recall ; and the sad 
heart, looking upon the still image, or some cherished let- 
ters that remain, mournfully sighs, — 

" The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me." 

So the beloved disciple, John, and Peter must have felt, 
whenever they attempted to describe the person of Christ ; 
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and their preachihg, if this was all there was to it, would 
have been comparatively feeble and ineffective. The fact 
that it was otherwise, — that it gained multitudes, where- 
Christ's ministry had gained but a few, — proves that there 
was something essentially characteristic in it. What was 
it ? The introduction into it of the cross, and the opened 
sepulchre, and the ascending form of their risen Lord? 
When Christ was yet alive, the preaching of the apostles 
was " of the kingdom of God/' and they were forbidden to 
tell any man that he was the Christ. Now that he was no 
more in the flesh with them, he was their sole theme. 
Why this change of doctrine ? Why that former silence 
about Christ ? The reason, while accounting for the suc- 
cess of the apostles, enhances the Lord's glory. His life, 
at that former period, had not reached its full significance. 
It was like a rose before the blossoming hour, — the pecu 1 - 
liar glory of it was not yet revealed. His manifestation to 
the world was not complete. It did not become complete 
until his death, and resurrection, and ascension. Not until 
then was the sacrifice for sin finished ; not until then was 
the hope of a future life confirmed ; not until then was the 
Holy Spirit given to glorify Christ, and guide men into alt 
truth. Therefore the preaching of Christ was deferred, 
until the apostles could proclaim him as having achieved 
for men a finished salvation. 

Iq the preaching of Christ, thus explained, three things, 
as already intimated, are prominent, namely, the cross, 
which proclaims to guilty men the forgiveness of sin ; the 
opened sepulchre, which proclaims the resurrection of the 
dead, and the glorified Saviour, who is the pledge of the 
heavenly life. These three things were such as to make: 

25 
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the heart of mankind bound with joy. In them our deep- 
est spiritual wants are met and satisfied. 

They, and the doctrine of the ever-living Saviour, in 
whom their truth is illustrated and made effectual with 
men, are like the four anchors thrown out from the ship, 
in which the apostle sailed to Rome, by whose strength 
they were kept, in the darkness of that terrible night, from 
falling upon the rocks. The cross is the cure for remorse ; 
with the anguish of which the ancient world was hope- 
lessly tortured, and with the horror of which the guilty 
soul everywhere groans until Christ is revealed to it as 
saying, " Son, thy sins are forgiven thee. Go in peace," — 
" in whom we have redemption through his blood and for- 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of his grace. " 

The opened sepulchre, in its assurance of the resurrec- 
tion, fulfilled "the hope of Israel," — that hope long cher- 
ished, though resting until then upon dim foundations, 
clinging to which the Old Testament saints " all died in 
faith, not having received the. promises, but having seen 
them afar off, and embraced them." Measure the consola- 
tion imparted by this confident faith of " a life from the 
dead," by the anguish felt when the bereaved heart is with- 
out its comfort. 

" Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees ! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, f 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across his mournful marbles play ! " 

From this despair the preaching of Christ delivered men. 

The truth of Christ's ascension to heaven, to abide there 
in glory, yielded another stirring hope. " I go to prepare 
a place for you," he had said ; " I will come again, and re- 
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ceive you to myself, that where I am, there ye may be also." 
The thought was a continual light amid the darkness of 
the world. It turned the hearts of men heavenward ; and 
so eager and intense was their anticipation of the glory 
that should be revealed, that they said, " Our conversation 
is in heaven, whence we look for the Saviour." Because 
Christ lived, they should live also ; and " when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him," they said. 

This, in its threefold aspect, was the doctrine of Christ 
which the apostles preached. "Can we wonder that it was 
swift and mighty in its progress ? With the unction of the 
Holy Ghost upon the preachers, and with Christ present in 
his exalted majesty to guide them, it was irresistible. And, 
as it was, so it is, and ever shall be, if the same faith con- 
tinue on the earth. 



PETER'S RELEASE. 

LESSON. GOLDEN TEXT. 

Acts, xii. 1-17. Ps. xxziv. 7. 

Acts, xii. 1^17. 
" Now about that time Herod the king? &*c. 

The early history of the Christian church fascinates 
the student of those times by reason of the great contrast 
between the magnificent issues of Christianity, and the 
seemingly inadequate causes which produced the results. 
Among the events which occurred during the feeble infancy 
of the church is the brief incident before us. The tri- 
umph of the world's weakness over the world's strength is 
signally illustrated by this simple narrative of a primitive 
prayer-meeting and its results. 
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A man iij prison, chained to a soldier on either side, 
asleep, at dead of night, and under the vigilance of armed 
and hostile guards, suddenly finds himself on the street, a 
free man, with the fetters struck from his limbs. One 
moment he is the doomed victim of an inexorable tyrant, 
awaiting a shameful death on the morrow ; the next, he is 
revealing himself to rejoicing friends. Exploit of most 
brilliant performance ! Is there any human cause adequate 
to the marvellous achievement ? Where shall we seek 
for it ? 

We have only to go with Peter from a prison to a prayer- 
meeting. In an obscure street in Jerusalem, beneath the 
humble roof of a Christian widow, and huddled together in a 
back room, are gathered the faithful friends of the impris- 
oned apostle. They are upon their knees, wielding the 
only weapon left to them in contending with a royal op- 
pressor. In their human weakness they throw themselves 
upon divine strength. And while they are speaking God 
answers. Before their astonished eyes there stands Peter 
himself ! They press him to relate the story of his escape. 
He tells them how the Lord had sent his angel to deliver 
him. Strange coincidence of human entreaty and angelic 
ministry ! Is there, then, a sympathy between the visible 
and the invisible kingdoms of God ? Is there such a real, 
vital connection between the two realms that the prayers 
of the humble mortal friends of the King of Glory com- 
mand the service of the mighty spirits that continually 
surround his throne ? Is there a Power in Prayer because 
of the Angels ? 

Penetrating beneath the form of the narrative, we shall 
find that the story, apart from its local coloring and limi- 
tations, contains a spiritual fact of priceless value for all 
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Christians and for all time — a fact as real in these latter 
days of the church as in its primitive age, namely : that 

Real prayer is a real power in the unseen world. 

1. Look, first, at the human agency in Peter's release. 

Absolutely the only earthly force exerted for the apos- 
tle's deliverance was the effort manifested in the prayer- 
meeting at the house of Mary the mother of Mark ; — the 
intense human desires of the imprisoned man's compan- 
ions poured out in ' poor human language to that Power 
"whose hand can move the world." What else could 
they do ? 

The fires of persecution, which had been smothered 
since the death of Stephen, were rekindled. One martyred 
apostle already had ascended to heaven, a swift witness 
against the inhuman king of the Jews. As with John the 
Baptist, in the days of Herod Antipas, so with James the 
son of Zebedee, in the days of Herod Agrippa ; without 
trial before the Sanhedrim, he is beheaded solely on the 
arbitrary power of the sovereign. Herod, like Saul, be- 
longed to a " bloody house ; " he quickly perceives that he 
has struck upon an easy road to popularity, and he again 
captivates his subjects by issuing an order for the arrest 
of Peter. The apostle is easily found. He does not play 
the coward, and attempt to conceal himself, as he did once 
before. His great Master had prayed for him, that his 
faith and constancy might not fail ; and now, when again 
Satan desires to have him, the man of Rock stands firm in 
loyal devotion to his Lord, and yields himself to the in- 
tended sacrifice. It was during the first days of the Feast 
of the Passover. The crafty monarch, the grandson of 
" that fox," affects a pious scrupulousness, and flatters the 
people by a strict regard for their law in postponing the 
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apostle's trial and death until after the feast. He orders 
the imprisonment of Peter in the tower of Antonia. As 
the crowning event of the festival, the criminal is to be 
brought forth on the eighth day, and the fanatical rabble 
are promised the rare sport of witnessing the spectacle of 
the mock trial and public beheading of the most powerful 
and audacious advocate of the great Blasphemer's religion. 

With this vile Oriental as king, in the midst of a people 
drunk with exceesive enthusiasm for a rigorous formalism, 
what redress had the despised and defenceless church 
of Jerusalem for the cruelties inflicted upon them ? In 
this crisis, observe the wisdom as well as the piety of these 
clear-eyed Christians. Selecting no inferior sources of as- 
distance, they appeal — unto whom ? the Sanhedrim ? What 
had they to expect from that body of self-righteous rigor- 
ists, whom Peter had fearlessly accused of breaking the 
law delivered to them by the angels, and whom he had 
passionately reproached for the homicide of Jesus ? Fail- 
ing there, shall they appeal to the king ? But what had 
they to hope from a sovereign who, in his anxiety to retain 
his popularity, could not fail to grant such fanatical legal- 
ists what they loved best ? They have recourse to a greater 
expedient than these. The very first step they took was 
the most serious and practical form of effort they could 
engage in to secure Peter's release. Out of the depths of 
their distressful emergency they went at once to the wisest, 
and strongest, and most sympathetic Being in the uni- 
verse : " Prayer was made without ceasing of the church 
unto God? » 

Faith and patience were put upon trial. God seemed 
to be silent. Through the long days and nights of that 
weary Passover week, "without ceasing? these earnest 
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men wrestled, like Jacob, with the Unseen Power. But 
no rebellious questionings, no vagueness of object, no lan- 
guid dreaminess of desire tainted the faith of primitive 
piety. He who had come from the bosom of God had 
taught them to say, Our Father; and to believe that, before 
all things else, God was their infinite, sympathizing, per- 
sonal Friend. With childlike trust they reposed in the 
profoundest reality in the world to them, the personal 
friendship of God. To besiege the Throne of Grace with 
an unselfishness of spirit that craves no blessing for them- 
selves but for others ; and with the concentrated deter- 
mination of men who throw themselves with all their 
spiritual vitality upon the accomplishment of a specific 
purpose was the only % effort the prisoner's friends could 
make for him, Herod, unwittingly/ had forced these her- 
etics into the noblest and most effective form of human ex- 
ertion. Could he have seen those saints upon their knees, 
he might have exclaimed, as did Ethelred the Saxon king, 
when he saw the monks of Bangor praying against him for 
the success of their countrymen : " They have begun the 
fight against me. Attack them first? 

Prayer, so full of faith, so specific, so intense, so persist- 
ent, and yet so unselfish, must, by all the laws of the spir- 
itual economy, win its way to the heart of God, and secure 
its appropriate result. But the time is short. The morning 
will soon be here, and in a few hours Peter will be the sport 
of an insulting crowd. Still their faith is triumphant over 
their fears, and they wait patiently for the Lord. 

While their hearts are working so intensely on earth, 
God's hand is moving in heaven. Their prayer is travel- 
ling up one line ; the answer is speeding down another. 
Suddenly a knock is heard at the porch ; and in a moment 
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more the beloved Peter is standing before them in mortal 
flesh and blood ! They have received the very thing for 
which they have been praying. Their delight is unbounded. 
Anticipating their natural curiosity, Peter, with a gesture of 
silence, gives the details of the splendid manner in which 
he had been- led out of prison. The thrilling recital is a 
revelation to those simple-hearted friends. For thfey per- 
ceived what is usually mysteriously veiled from mortals, — 
the mode in which their prayers had been granted. They 
realized the power of prayer because of the angels. 

At this point we rise from the contemplation of the hu- 
man agency, apparently so feeble, but in reality so power- 
ful, to a cause which is obviously adequate and befitting to 
the magnitude of the achievement :. — 

2. The superhuman agency in Peter's release. 

The liberated apostle gratefully recognizes his risen 
Master as the author of his deliverance ; and, in the same 
breath, also reveals a glimpse of the hidden mechanism of 
prayer. The mighty power was indeed from the ascended 
Lord, but it was manifested through the intermediate 
agency of angelic ministry. . 

There are those wiser in their own conceit than Peter, 
wiser than the Inspiring Power who filled the mind of 
Luke, who sneer and scoff at any superhuman aid in the 
transaction, and contemptuously reject the existence of any 
angelical agency. But a moment's reflection upon each 
item of the objections against the case in hand will dissolve 
them into thin air. The attempt to abolish the supernatural 
from this simple, natural story, is both weak and futile. 

And why should any one wish to deny the interference 
or the existence of the celestial Deliverer ? 

The doctrine of angels is no relic of superstition, nor a 
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mere subject of speculation. Omitting the consideration 
of the strong presumptive evidence in its favor, we repose 
our belief, not upon the word of science, but upon the Word 
of Faith. 

From the mass of Scriptural testimony presented, we 
cannot resist the unspeakably momentous conclusion, that 
the human spirit is in close communion with an innumer- 
able company of spiritual beings, less than God, but vastly 
superior to man in penetration of intellect, capacity of heart, 
and force of will ; and who act upon humanity as certainly 
and as effectively as man acts upon the creatures beneath 
him. 

Every Christian may be sure that the blessed angels are 
deeply interested in the work of human redemption ; not 
only aiding their brothers of a mortal race in their struggles 
against sin, and their efforts towards spiritual perfection ; 
but also assuming our championship in the greater battle 
we are waging against our invisible combatants, as we 
wrestle " against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places." 

It would be strange indeed, if, among the blessed offices 
to the " heirs of salvation," there should be no sympathetic 
interest in the chief means of accomplishing our perfection, 
— the converse of the soul in prayer with the Father of 
spirits. Nor does Revelation fail us on this point. In the 
Apocalyptic vision the Seer, of Patmos saw an angel with a 
golden censer, whose office it was to offer the incense 
"with the prayers of all saints." Daniel prays ; and while 
he is speaking, Gabriel flies swiftly and touches him, and 
assures him that his prayer is granted. A repentant sin- 
ner prays ; and a new song of rejoicing from the angelic 
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choirs rings through the arches of heaven. A prophet 
makes confession of his personal unworthiness ; a sera- 
phim touches his lips with a live coal from off the altar, 
and his iniquity is purged away. The Divine Sufferer 
kneels in agony in the garden ; his specific petition is 
denied him ; but his prayer is answered ; for an angel 
was sent to strengthen him. Prison walls, and chains, 
and savage guards hold fast a preacher of Jesus and 
the Resurrection. The appointed day for his execution 
is at hand. He has no doubt as to his fate. But no 
restless agitation disturbs his breast. Supported by a 
clear conscience and a child-like trust in God, he sleeps 
— tranquilly sleeps in his chains. Hovering over a hum- 
ble prayer-meeting is a legion of angels actively sympa- 
thizing with the pleading friends of the defenceless 
captive. The divine command is given to a celestial 
ministrant : Go, thou ; answer these prayers ; release 
Peter. Swifter than a sunbeam, viewless as the air, secret 
as the wind, and bright as a flame of fire, the heavenly 
messenger flashes into the cell. So calm and silent is his 
entrance that neither prisoner nor guards awake. With 
gentle violence he smites the sleeper on his side, and sum- 
mons him to stand upon his feet The chains fall from 
the fettered limbs ; bolts fly noiselessly back in their 
sockets ; and the destined martyr walks through self- 
opening doors into life and liberty. 

Passing by other instances, do not those already noticed 
teach us that man's essentially spiritual nature presents 
points of sympathetic contact with the spiritual influences 
exerted by the majestic inhabitants of the higher ranges of 
existence ? Is there not an angelic ministry apparently in 
consequence of, certainly in connection with, the character- 
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istic action of man's highest life? Is not real prayer a real 
power in the unseen world ? 

" But," I hear it whispered, " are you not entering upon 
a sentimental train of thought ? Of what use is the doc- 
trine to me ?" 

Sentimental ? On the contrary, it is a very practical 
line of thought We plume ourselves in this age upon 
bur common sense. The truth is, we have not common 
sense enough. The most practical things are the spiritual, 
the unseen things which are eternal ; while the things we 
call "practical," though of immense importance, are yet 
among the perishable and transient Paul reminds us 
that our daily conduct is "made a spectacle to the angels." 
Is there nothing practical in the invigorating thought 
that invisible friends are near us in our moments of trial, 
strengthening us to meet duty with a manly courage when 
duty is hard ? Is there nothing practical in the restrain- 
ing influence of their unseen presence, when temptations 
assail us that are likely to ruin the soul ? 

Still there may lurk in the mind the canker of distrust 
in a presmt ministry of angels. You cannot believe it 
because no one has seen the angels, or has . sensibly.ex- 
perienced any communications with them in modern times. 
But there are many things you believe in that you never 
saw. The electric current that carries your message to 
San Francisco — did you ever see it ? The principle of 
growth unfolding itself in every form of plant life — did 
you ever see it ? The souls of your departed friends — 
can, you see them ? So with the angels ; they no longer 
come to us in visible form. After the race had outgrown 
its childhood, and God had spoken by his Son, and pro- 
vided for his written Revelation, there was no further need 
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of angelic appearances. As the gift of inspiration was 
long ago withdrawn, but the Inspiring Power still lives 
and acts ; so the angels no longer reveal themselves to 
human sight ; but their influence, their presence, is a spir- 
itual reality to-day, — secret, silent, and invisible. Did not 
Paul say that they were " to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation " ? 

But, ^s a matter of fact, does the angel of the Lord 
encamp "round about them that fear him"? Does he 
deliver them? Stephen is stoned. James is beheaded. 
Herod's sleep is as sweet as Peter's. The Christian's foot 
is dashed against a stone. The scarlet plague has come 
nigh my dwelling, and carried off the household pet. 
Where was the angel ? A flagman is remiss in his duty, 
and a minister of Christ is sent instantly to the judgment 
seat. Where was his angel ? Satan enters the heart of a 
man, and the life of an innocent school-girl is at the mercy 
of a murderer. Where was her guardian angel ? A flash 
/rom the black cloud, and a good man breathes no more. 
Where was his angel? Each day's pilgrimage is beset 
with hidden perils. The Death- Angel is dogging our every 
footstep. No wonder the heart cries out, Are there any 
holy angels on the path of life ? 

Reflect a moment. What is the ordinary course of our 
life? Is it full of daily accidents? Is it not, rather, 
crowded with daily mercies, unseen and unnumbered ? 
Is not calamity occasional, and not habitual ? Remember, 
the angels are not God ; they are servants, and not rulers. 
~And when Infinite Wisdom sees the impending peril, and 
knows that some higher good is to come to you and to his 
universe by allowing the evil to smite you, and he restrains 
the willing feet and mighty hand of some heavenly guard* 
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who would fly to your aid, reproach not the remissness of 
the angels; doubt not their existence; suspect not the 
Infinite Love. Have faith in God, who loves you better 
than you love yourself, and who will suffer no real harm 
to come to upright souls. For there is something higher 
than life ; dearer than health or wealth. Your spiritual 
petfection is a nobler thing than all these. It is that which 
the angels are commissioned to aid in securing. It is in- 
tense and constant prayer for that which touches their 
sympathy, and has power over their guardian ministry. 

Such, then, is the teaching of Inspiration : through our 
spiritual sympathies, as the natural result of the activity of 
the faculty of Faith, we are enabled to comprehend, in some 
small degree, how the divine plan, which includes the 
prayers of men in its free working, is performed by the 
angelic ministry executing the divine fiat as it proceeds 
from the Heavenly Throne. 

Learn, then, from the narrative that embodies this tran- 
scendent truth — the dignity of the Christian life. The 
sense of association and vital union with such wide and 
noble fellowship will be a perennial spring of inspiration. 
Every patriot feels that it is better to be a citizen of the 
United States, with its long roll of worthies, than to be a 
citizen of China. So the citizen of the kingdom of God 
rejoices and grows strong in the thought of his citizenship 
in a kingdom whose dominion embraces in indissoluble 
union the faithful on earth, the spirits of the blessed dead, 
and the innumerable company of angels. A great English 
admiral used to say that no sailor ought to enter the British 
navy without looking forward to becoming one day admiral 
of the fleet ; and Napoleon frequently inspired the men 
in the ranks by telling them that every private carried in 
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his knapsack the baton of a marshal of France. No Chris- 
tian ought to look forward to anything less than becoming 
one of the highest of saints in the heavenly country. Let 
this lofty conviction inspire a hatred of sin ; — the only 
thing — but, O, how mighty! — that endangers our high 
destiny as fellow-citizens with saints and angels. 

We learn, for another lesson, the secret of effectual 
prayer — a deep self-knowledge and spiritual sight of God. 
Are we guilty of formalism in prayer ? Search the heart ; 
know its sinfulness. It is only when the struggle with 
evil is a matter of vivid personal 'experience that we can 
be said to hate sin. To make this struggle real, and to 
endeavor to see ourselves as God sees us, in our inmost 
character, and not as men repute us to be, will gitfe a real- 
ity to our prayer that will win a remedy for our guilt. 

More than this. We need a clearer vision of the Object 
of our soul's devotion to render effectual worship. How 
little we see of God, of Christ, of the spirit world, in 
which we are actually living ! When we engage in worship, 
— private, social, or public, — let the soul try to realize a 
consciousness of God's presence ; of Christ here interced- 
ing ; of the angelic participants in our present worship, — 
and, think you, that the language of devotion will issue in 
mere lip-service ? To pray in this way costs us effort, but 
only so will our prayer have power in *the unseen world ; 
only so will the Heavenly Father give the specific answer 
to the specific request which lies at the bottom of every real 
prayer — the Holy Spirit coming with just the right blessing 
for the soul's real need in respect of the prayer offered. 

Finally, learn the necessity of cultivating a sensibility to 
the Unseen. We need to be emancipated from the tyranny 
of sense. There is danger of becoming a slave to the 
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spirit of the age — a hard, material age ; the age of worldly- 
enterprise ; the age of iron, of electricity, of steam ; an 
age whose boasted philosophy is a philosophy of material 
facts. From the chains of a Time-Spirit like this nothing 
less powerful than the stroke of an angel can set us free. 
In the solitude of meditation and prayer the invisible world 
becomes a reality to faith ; the light of the upper world 
is shining upon us ; but once again upon the street^ the 
angelic presence leaves us. 

As inhabitants of two spheres, we are also liable to for- 
get that the lower sphere is the scene of education for a 
joyful residence in the higher. What a poor thing is this 
world to live for, and become immersed in, when the next 
is already in view ! To us all the dark night must come 
at last. The shadows are . gradually settling down upon 
our mortal prison-house. What has the day been ? Was 
it spent in honest work, consecrated by the Master's spirit ? 
In the hour of trial and struggle have we proved ourselves 
men of Rock ? Have we manfully beaten back sin, and 
conquered passion ? Was the main current of the soul 
strongly set towards the Unseen and the Eternal ? Fear 
not, then. Thou shalt fall asleep. But only so canst thou 
awake to a glorious rising with the brightness of God's 
glory in the face of Christ shining in upon you. Fear 
not. Thou hast never seen the heavenly guides that so 
dazzle thine eyes ; but thou art no stranger to them. They 
have long watched over thee. Thou art freed from thy 
prison-house of clay ; but they will not leave thee alone in 
the golden streets of the New Jerusalem. They will con- 
duct thee straight to the Eternal Meeting-place of friends, 
and kindred, and saints, and angels, and their Supreme 
Lord, straight to the Everlasting Home. 
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